







PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


“ Sir,” said Dr, Jounson, “let us take a walk down Fleet Street.” ~~ 
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The right of publishing translations of articles in this Mayazine is reserved. 





3 “By a thorough knowledge of i 
the natural laws which govern the ;: 


operations of digestion and nutri- 


GR A THEY UT, tion, and by a careful application of 


(Jamzs Errs & Co,, Homaorarmtc Caemsrs.) the fine properties of well-selected 
Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 


COMFORTING breakfast tables with a delicately- I] 
‘flavoured beverage which may savo 
C QO C QO A us many heavy doctors’ bills.”— 
e The Civil Service. Gazette. 
FOR CHILDRENS DIET. 


om ~ OLs, BEWARE OF 


Cheap Qualities bearing a 
False Name, 


P _— DEPENDING UPON THE RECOM- 


MENDATION OF 


CORN FLOUR. Professional Certificate Writers. 


PURE LIGHT WINES FOR THE SUMMER SEASON. 


HEDGES & BUTLER 


SOLICIT ATTENTION TO THEIR 
St. Julien Claret . 148,, 18s., 208., 248., and 308. per dos. 
White Botesht .. . . . 24 ” 308. and 348, CLARET IN HHDS, CONTAINING ABOUT 23 Doz. 
Burgund . 368., and 426, = ,, ° Good Sound Claret. . . . £12 per bhd. 
Chablis -, 368., and 483, Nos. 2 and 3, Good Medoc . - £12 and £15 
+» 368., and 483, Nos. 4 and 5. Stout Claret . . £15 and £18 
-. 6Ns., and 66s, No. 6. Dessert Claret £25 
Sherry .» 368., and 42s, Nos, 7 and 8, Superior Class Wines £30 and £35 
Port from first-class shippers 248.,308., 368.,and 428, Nos.9 and 10.-Good Sauterne. . £15 and £20 
Old Pale Cognac Brandy, 488., 60s., 728., and 848. per doz. 
On receipt of a Post Office Order, or reference, any quantity, with a List of all other Wines and 
Liqueurs, will be forwarded immediately by 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 155, Regent St., London; and 30, King’s Road, Brighton. | 
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| Cemple Bar Adbertiger.se:um, 17. 
THE LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY. 
10, FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR, 


(FOUNDED .1836,) 
has taken a leading part in freeing Life Assurance Contracts from 
all needless restrictions. 
The “Proposal Form” is most simple in its terms. 
The Policies are “Indisputable,” that is, free from future challenge. 


The Invested Funds bear an unusually high proportion to the 
Liabilities, 








THE TRUSTEES ARE:-— 
Tue Ricut Hon. THE LORD CHANCELLOR. Tue How. Str GEORGE ROSE. 
Tre Ricut Hon. THE LORD CAIRNS. THOMAS WEBB GREENE, Esq., QC, 
Tue Ricut Hox. Sir W, BOVILL, Lord Chief Justice C.P. JOHN OSBORNE, Esq., Q.C. 
Tue Ricut Hon. Sm EDWARD VAUGHAN WILLIAMS.) EDWARD SMITH BIGG, Esq. 
ROBERT BAYLY FOLLETT, Esq., Taxing Master in Chancery. 


The Guaranteeing Share Capital of One Million (£160,000 paid up), 
is fully subscribed by 300 Members of the Legal Profession. 


Nine-tenths of the Profits belong to the Assured. 
Annual Accounts have always been published in full detail. 
Unreserved information on all points, on application to 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 


WALL LIGHTS AND LUSTRES, FOR GAS AND CANDLES. 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE & ORMOLU. 
': MODERATOR LAMPS AND LAMPS FOR INDIA. 


TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 


ORNAMENTAL GLASS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 
Mess, Export and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. All Articles marked in plain figures. 


LONDON—Show Rooms, 45, OXFORD STREET, W. 


BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad Street. 
Established 1807. 


MAPLE «co. 


CARPETS COMPLETE HOUSE FURNISHING 
CARPETS ESTABLISHMENT. 


A ome gh ig org io ——- = oo 
saving time, trouble, and expense, greai vantage untry 
CARP ETS oe AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE, 
145, 146, 147, Tottenham Court Road, 
and 1 to 12,’ Tottenham Place. 
4 
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Now ready, Second Edition, 8vo., cloth, 5s. 


ON THE PRESERVATION OF HEALTH; 
Or, Essays Explanatory of he pte rp i) " adopted by those who desire 
By THOMAS INMAN, M.D. Lonp., 


PHYSICIAN TO THE ROYAL INFIRMARY, LIVERPOOL, ETC,, ETC, 


By the same Author, price 7s. 6d. 


ON THE RESTORATION OF HEALTH; 


Being Essays on the Principles upon which the Treatment of many Diseases 
is to be conducted. 


LONDON: H. K. LEWIS, 136, GOWER STREET. 
CLEAR COMPLEXION 


IS PRODUCED BY 


GOWLAND’S LOTION. 


[ADE Riding, Promenading, or exposed to the weather at this Season, will 


immediately, on the application of this celebrated Preparation, experience its extraordinarily genial qualities. It 
produces and sustains 


GREAT PURITY AND DELICACY OF COMPLEXION ; 


Removes Freckles, T'an, and Redness; and promotes healthy action, softness, and elasticity of the Skin; ; and is recom- 
mended in preference to any other preparation by the Medical Profession. Its soothing and restorative qualities are 
unrivalled. Price, half-pints, 2s. 9d.; pints, 4s. 6d.; quarts, 8s. 6d. 


FURNITURE, CARPETS, AND BEDDING, 


Carriage-free to any part of the Kingdom, 80 per cent. less than any other House. 


See our Lilustrated Catalogue, containing 500 elaborate Designs, drawn from our extensive Stock, with Estimates for 
completely furnishing Houses of any Class. This most unique Guide forwarded gratis and post-free on application. 


LEWIN CRAWCOUR & OO. completely furnish 
A Fover-roomep Hovsg, USEFULLY 
A Stx-roomep House 
An EiGHT-RoomeD HovusE 
A TeN-roomeD Hovsz, ELEGANTLY 
Anp A FourTEEN-ROOMED HOUSE, LUXURIOUSLY 
LEWIN CRAWCOUR & CO., Cabinet-Makers, Upholsterers, and Bedding Manufacturers, 73 and 75 Bromptor 
Road, Knightsbridge, London, hitherto known as 22 and 23 Queen’s Buildings, Knightsbridge. 


Established A.D. 1810. 














THE BEST MODERN COOKERY BOOKS. 


1. Francatelli’s Modern Cook. 8vo. 1400 Recipes, 12s, 

2. Francatelli’s Cook’s Guide. 1000 Recipes. 5s. 

8. Tib’s Tid-Bits. Edited by Tom Hoop. Feap. 8vo., boards, 1s.; cloth, 1s, 6d, 
4. What to do with the Cold Mutton. 1s. 6d. 

5. Everybody’s Pudding Book. 1s. 6d, 


RICHARD BENTLEY, 8, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


IT 18 DESERVEDLY PRONOUNCED 


THE MOST CERTAIN REMEDY, 


j \MCMASTER’S UNIVERSAL HAIR RESTORER, 


FRAGRANT, SIMPLE, AND STAINLESS, 





' restores the hair to a luxuriant growth, and effectually 
restores the colour. 


Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, in bottles 3s, each, 
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NEW BOOKS, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 
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THE FIRST LORD MALMESBURY. A Series of Letters 


from 1745 to 1820 on the chief Social, Political, and Military Events of those Times. 
Edited by the present Lord Matmespury. 2 vols., 8vo., 30s. 


“ There can be no doubt that it was desirable to | move across the stage; wherein Congresses, National 
publish, and so to place on record, the letters which | Assemblies, and Parliaments sway the action, and 
fill these two handsome volumes, They extend | real mobs and real armies throng the back scenes. 
over many and eventful years; they passed between | Its tirst act was the American Rebellion, its tre- 
persons of high and honourable position in politics | mendous fifth was the Hundred Days; and no one 
or society, who in their day were some of them | to the end of the world will reproach it with lack 
actors, and some of them behind the scenes, of the | of interest or incident. . . . After going through 
greatest historical drama ever played,—a drama | a thousand pages we do not feel that we have had at 
wherein Presidents, Consuls, Kings, and Emperors | all too much of the Malmesbury family.”— Times, 


LETTERS from LONDON, from 1856 to 1860. By Grorer 
Mirriw Daias, United States’ Minister at the Court of St. James. Edited by his 
Daughter. 2 vols., crown 8vo., 21s. Contains Anecdotes of the late Lords Clarendon 
and Palmerston, and Conversations with them, Sir Henry Bulwer, &c., &c. 

* One of the pleasantest books we have had for a | faculty of seizing on salient points in business matters, 
long time—worthy even, in some respects, to com- | or innews, . . - It would be difficult to find a more 
pare with Hawthorne’s ‘ Notes,’ and that is high | racy, vivid, and quietly humorous social picture than 
praise indeed, Mr. Dallas was a close and shrewd | that of Lady Morgan’s Monday lunch. The pleasure 
observer of events, and a capital letter-writer to | of the book is enhanced by the reader’s consciousness 
boot; with much caustic humour, and an almost | that he is amused or enlightened through no betrayal 
unconscious power of epigram, he possessed the | of diplomatic confidence.”— The Daily Telegraph. 


EVENINGS with the SACRED POETS. From the Earliest 


Period. By Frepenicx Sacypers, Author of ‘“ Salad for the Social,” and “Salad for the 
Solitary.” Crown 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


MEMOIRS of MADAME DE MIRAMION: a Picture of 


French Social ‘Life at the Close of the Seventeenth Century. From the French by the 
Baroness Dz Montaienac, and Edited by the Right Hon. Lady Hersert, Crown 8vo., 
10s, 6d. 

“If ever there was a woman who deserved to | Fronde, the heroine of an audacious and romantic 
have her life written, it was Madame de Miramion; | abduction by Bussy de Rabutin, and was acquainted 
and if ever there was a book which ought to be | with all the remarkable people in Paris, Too much 
fascinating it is this memoir. There was everything | credit cannot be given for the care and pains which 
that could be desired in the heroine; she was a| the translator and editor have bestowed upon the 
beauty—she {was an heiress, she was a woman of | memoir.”—TZhe Atheneum. 
quality, she was a French woman of the time of the | 





THE NEW NOVELS, 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
BEAUTY TALBOT. By Percy Fitzgerald, Author of “ Bella 


Donna,” “ Never Forgotten,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


PETRONEL. Ry Florence Marryat, Author of “ Love's 


Conflict,” &c. 8 vols. crown 8vo. 


Th BOND of HONOUR. A Heart History. 3. vols. 


crown 8vo. 


From THISTLES—GRAPES? By Mrs. Eiloart, Author of 


“St. Bede’s,” ‘‘ The Curate’s Discipline.” 3 vols. crown 8yo. 





RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
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USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 


STARCH. 


IF YOUR HAIR IS FALLING OFF OR TURNING GREY 
The following will effectually arrest it : 
BEETHAW’S HAIR FLUID, 
WARRANTED FREE FROM LEAD, SILVER, MERCURY, AND ALL POISONOUS COMPOUNDS, 
Arrests falling off, strengthens when weak, and in cases of baldness, or when the hair is thin and short, its vitalising 
and gently stimulating properties induce a luxuriant growth of new hair. For Dressing and Embellishing it is 
unequalled, and the rich gloss it imparts is truly beautiful. When used with the Hair Colour Kestorers and Dyes now 
advertised, the unsightly yellow and green imparted by them will be obviated, and the colour greatly improved by pro- 
ducing a more natural appearance, Sold in Bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., and 7s. 6d. (equal to 4 small), 
IF YOUR HAIR IS GREY 
BEETHAM’S INDELIBLE EXTRACT, 
A refreshing wash, free from grease or dye, is warranted to remove all greyness, and restore its youthful colour and 
beauty without staining the most delicate skin. Half-pint bottles, 3s., pints, 5s.6d. Mr, Beetham has devoted upwards 
of twenty years to the study of the hair, and the continued patronage accorded to his preparations by royalty, the aristo- 
cracy, gentry, and thousands of persons in nearly all:parts of the world, prove the estimation in which they are held. 
BEETHAM’S CORN AND BUNION PLASTER 

Maintains its high character as the most wonderful disperser of the above tormentors. Its application gives almost 
instant relief; many thousands of persons have acknowledged its efficacy during the last twenty years. Boxes, 1s., ani 
2s. 6d., sent free for 14 or 33 stamps, by M. Beetham & Co., Chemists to the Royal Family, 7, Promenade, Cheltenham, 


LAMPLOUGHS 


By the simple addition of water, makes a most delightful invigorating vitalizing Drink, that gives instant 
relief in Headaches or Bilious Sickness, and quickly cures the worst form of Eruptive or Skin Complaints. 
The various diseases arising trom climatic causes, Constipation, the Liver, or Blood impurities, inoculation, 
breathing air infected with Fevers, Measles, or Small Pox, are CURED AND FREQUENTLY PRE- 
VENTED BY ITS USE. 

“It will cure the worst form of ordinary or Sick Headache in ten minutes.’ 

Dr, Prout characterised its discovery as ‘ unfolding germs of immense benefit to mankind.” 
The late Dr, TURLEY states in a letter ‘ that in the worst cases of Scarlet and Typhus Fevers he found it 
in his experience and family to act as a specific, no other medicine being required,’ 
To be obtained from most Chemists, and the Sole Maker, H. LAMPLOUGH, 113, Holborn, 
London, in bottles at 2s. 6d, 4s. 6d,, 11s., and 21s, 











Special Improvements. Great Reduction in Prices. 
The Silent Lock-Stitch Machine, complete, 6 Guincas. 


THE ALBERTA 
UNEQUALLED SILENT LOCK-STITCH FAMILY MACHINE 
With Ornamental Bronzed Stand, 6} Guineas, 

THE EXCELSIOR 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


This celebrated Machine is unrivalled for strength and beauty of stitch, 
Price 6 Guineas, 


HAND MACHINES IN GREAT VARIETY. 
THE AMERICAN, Single Thread, 35s, 
THE PRINCESS of WALES, Lock-Stitch, £3 15s, 
THE PRINCESS, Lock-Stitch. Price 4 Guineas, 
LISTS FREE. 


WHIGHT & MANN, 


“143, HOLBORN HILL, LONDON. 
MANUFACTORY—GIPPING WORKS, IPSWICH, 
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THE SURPLICE SHIRT, | 


Six for 45s., 51s. 
COLOURED FRENCH CAMBRICS, Six for 51s. 


Sarata Gauze Cotton Shirting, 


Quite a new Fabric for Gentlemen’s Shirts, being 
soft, durable, absorbing, and udves not shrink, 


Outfits for India, China, & the Colonies 


Outfit Price Lists and Self-measurement Cards 
sent on application. 


JOHN SAMPSON & CO.,{\: 
Shirt Tailors, ® 
130, OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W. 





iN 


Nore.—The Ladies’ Outfitting Department is conducted by Mrs. Sampson 





international Exhibition, 1862—Prize Medal. 
‘J AN INSTRUCTIONS FOR MEASURING 
\ 


BAILEY’S IMPROVED BELTS, 


Which improve the figure and give support to the back 
and abdominal muscles. 


Send the Cirecumferences at A, B, and C. 
The Depth from A to C. 


Elastic Stockings, Knee Caps, &c., of a superior description. 


W. H. BAILEY & SON, 
418, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
DEFORMITY AND SURGICAL INSTRUMENT MANUFACTURERS 








JOLLOWAY’S PILLS are the most popular and most reliable remedies for 

all descriptions of female complaints. The purifying and invigorating qualities of this fine medicine adapt it 

admirably for the young, delicate, and weakly, whose constitutions it will strengthen, and whose feeble circulation and 
irregular organic action it will rectify. 


SUCCESSFUL AND POPULAR REMEDY. 


The Medical Profession recommend the use of MORSON’S PREPARATIONS of PEPSINE 
in cases of Indigestion. Sold in Bottles and Boxes from 2s. 6d. by all Pharmaceutical Chemists 
and the Manufacturers, THOMAS MORSON and SON, 124, Southampton Row, Russell 
Square, London. 
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BY ROYAL COMMAND, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


CELEBRATED 


STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


EVERY PACKET BEARS THE FAC-SIMILE A . 
OF HIS SIGNATURE, - 






































(HARLES WATSON & Oo, invite attention to 


the CORNHILL SHERRY as their speciality, pure, elegant, 
and recherche, and worthy of a place on any gentleman’s table. 


HE CORNHILL SHERRY. 


THE 
Kiegant, pale, and dry. 30s. per doz. Carriage paid. CORNHILL SHERRY 


‘THE CORNHILL SHERRY. 


Rich gold. 30s. per doz. Carriage paid. 


(QHARLES WATSON & Co. 30, CORNHILL 


(opposite the Royal Exchange), 


REQUEST the favour of a visit to their old- 


established Cellars, 30, CORNHILL, containing a large stock of 
the finest old wines of every country, some curious and rare, to 
please the most critical connoisseurs. 
A fully descriptive Price List sent free. 


CORNHILL SHERRY 
Wee) 

















GINGER SEWING MACHINIG 


£9:0:0 Reduced to £6:10:0 9 
INCREASED FACILITIES OF MANUFACTURE. 


ON HIRE. OPTION OF PURCHASE. CATALOGUES POST FREE. 


The sale of these celebrated Machines is now upwards of 3,000 Weekly. 


CHIEF OFFICE IN EUROPE—147, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. BRANCH OFFICES: 


8, Newington Causeway, | 58, Northumberland Street, | 65, Buchanan St., Glasgow. | 46, George Street, Aberdeen, 

South London. Newcastle. 49, Reform Street, Dundee, | 1, ‘Commercial Street, Leeds. 
21, Bold Street, Liverpool. 108, Princes Street, Edin-| 69, Grafton Street, Dublin. | 19, High Street, Bristol. 
105, Market St., Manchester. burgh. 7, Donegal Square, Belfast. | 4, Orford Hill, Norwieh, 





























JOHN RICHARD WACE & Co. 


BEG TO ANNOUNCE THAT THEY ARE PREPARED TO SUPPLY 


GROCERIES, ITALIAN GOODS, 


AND HOUSEHOLD STORES 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION AT THE SAME PRICES AS THE 
CIVIL SERVICE CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY, 
With these additional advantages, that they do not require a Subscription, and will deliver the 
Goods by their own Carts on the day following the receipt of the Order, which must be 


accompanied by Cash. ForEIGN WAREHOUSE :— 
45 & 46, BAKER STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W, 
Country Orders receive immediate attention. 
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NEW sete ae any See. EILOART. 


At all Libraries, in 3 vols. crown 8vo., 


FROM THISTLES—GRAPES? 


By MRS. EILOART, 


AUTHOR OF “ST, sastiel “THE CURATE’S DISCIPLINE,” ETC. 





RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


1st. All communications for this Magazine must be addressed to the EDITOR of TemPLe 
Bar, 8, New Burlington Street, London, W. 

2nd, To insure the return of articles that may prove ineligible, postage stamps must in 
every case accompany them, 

3rd. All MSS, must bear the author’s name and address, legibly written, and the MS, should 
be on one side of the paper only, 

Unless the above rules are complied with, the Editor will uot return contributors’ rejected 
articles, 
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THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 
NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS 


Are confidently recommended as a simple but certain remedy for Indigestion, which is the 
cause of nearly all the diseases to which we are subject, being a medicine so uniformly 
grateful and beneficial, that it is with justice called the “ Natural Strengthener of the 
Human Stomach.” NORTON’S PILLS act as a powerful tonic and gentle aperient; 
are mild in their operation; safe under any circumstances; and thousands of persons 
can now bear testimony to the benefits to be derived from their use.—Sold in Bottles at 
1s. 13d., 2s. 9d., and 11s. each, in every town in the Kingdom. 

CAUTION.—Be sure to ask for “ NORTON’S PILLS,” and do not be persuaded 


to purchase the various imitations. 


NICOLL’S ORIGINAL FLEXURA BOOT, 


WELL ADAPTED FOR THE USE OF CAVALRY OFFICERS. 

THE FLEXURA or SPRING WAIST BOOT, for both Ladies and Gentlemen, gives an elegant appearance and 
symmetrical form to the foot, improving the shape of the instep, with increased comfort in wearing. 

ITS CHIEF FEATURE is an Elastic Steel Spring, inserted in the Waist of the Boot, causing it to fit more closely 
to the hollow of the fuot than the ordinary boot. It is highly recommended by the Medical Faculty as a support for 
flat feet and weak ankles, while at the same time it improves the appearance, and developes the shape of a well-formed 
foot by its surpassing elasticity; it is also completely successful in remedying uneven wearing, and possesses the 
important advantage of never losing its shape. 

















tis 





Fig..1.—The Flexura Boot, half worn out. FiaG, 2.—The Ordinary Boot, half worn out. 
THE FLEXURA BOOT is also invaluable in supporting and training the feet of YOUNG PEOPLE. The 
FLEXURA SPRING can be inserted of any strength, either light or strong, to suit all feet. 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ELEVANS BOOTS 
Kor Ladies and Gentlemen, 


THE ELEVANS BOOT is particularly valuable to Ladies and Gentlemen of short stature; it elevates the 
wearer, improves the instep, and the wearer is made taller without having unusually high exterior heels. 

HUNTING, SHOOTING, and FISHING BOOTS of all descriptions. 

MANUFACTURERS of PATENT PANUS CORUM BOOTS and SHOES for Tender Feet. 

Ladies and Gentlemen waited upon at their own residences in town and country for orders, or if residing abroad 
may be fitted accurately with the Flexura Boot by forwarding one of their old boots, with an outline of their foot on 
paper, with the order by post ——LASTS and BOOL TREES made to order.——OUTFITS for INDIA, the COLONIES, 
and ali climates.——Price Lists forwarded on receipt of postage stamps. 


E. J. NICOLL, 
NICOLL’S ORIGINAL FLEXURA BOOT DEPOT, 
NAVAL, MILITARY, COURT COSTUME, ANATOMICAL, AND FAMILY BOOT MAKERS, 
424 and 132c, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.; 
And at 7, CASTLE SQUARE, BRIGHTON, near the Pavilion. 


KINAHAN’S LL WHISKY. 


DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865. 
pas celebrated old IRISH WHISKY gained the Dublin Prize Medal. It is 


pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s. 8d., at the retail houses in 
London; by the Agents in the principal towns in England; or wholesale at 








8 GREAT WINDMILL STREET, LONDON, W. 
Observe the red seal, pink label, and cork branded ‘‘ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 
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Che Landlord of Che Sun.” 
By WILLIAM GILBERT, 


Autuor or “Sutrtey Hatt Asyium,”’ “De Prorunpis,” Ere. 


Carrer XIV. 
IN THE LOWEST DEPTHS A LOWER DEEP. 


HE ill success of his visit to Clapham weighed heavily on Christian 

Brandon’s spirits. Indeed, so marked was the expression of 

chagrin on his countenance, that when he arrived at his lodging 
Mr. Skidmore, the landlord, said to him : 

“ No bad news about ‘The Sun,’ I hope ?” 

“No,” answered Brandon; “Iam happy to say I have not heard 
any. I have been occupied to-day, I must tell you, on family matters, 
and without any very favourable result.” 

“Ah! they're very troublesome things to deal with,” said the 
landlord, evidently understanding that Christian alluded to his dispute 
with Sarah. “ And they're those sort of things a friend can’t give 
any advice about. I know when my poor missis was alive, like most 
other married people, we occasionally had a quarrel, yet we neither of 
us liked other people to interfere. But bless you, these things come 
all right of themselves in time, and it’s no use worrying about them, 
so don’t be down-hearted. But now tell me, have you had your 
dinner ?” 

“No, I have not,” replied Brandon, “and what is more, I don’t feel 
any appetite for it either.” 

“Oh! nonsense,” said the landlord, “ I’m not going to let you give 
way in that manner. I shall order some chops to be put on for you, 
and as I haven't yet had my own dinner, I'll have a couple more done 
for myself.” Sosaying, Mr. Skidmore left the room to give the neces- 
sary order for their meal, leaving Christian to his own meditations. 

VOL, XXX. L 
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When dinner was ready they took their seats at the table, and 
although they drank moderately Christian’s spirits began to rise, and 
at last he was scarcely less loquacious than the landlord himself, 
After the cloth was removed, and two jorums of reeking brandy- 
and-water were placed upon the table, the landlord said to him : 

“ But now, I say, Brandon, don’t think me officious if I again remind 
you about doing something—and quickly too—to recover possession of 
‘The Sun.” Every week it is shut up is doing an injury to the 
business of the house, and increasing those of others in the neighbour- 
hood.” 

“But,” said Brandon, “ the difficulty is in my raising the money 
requisite to pay off the mortgage. You don’t know anybody who 
could advance it, do you ?” 

‘No, I don’t at present,” said the landlord, after a few minutes’ 
consideration. “ However, I don’t mind telling you this in confidence,” 
he continued, lowering his voice, “that if you once regain possession 
of it I might be very much disposed to make you an offer for the 
lease.” 

“ But how is it, then,” asked Brandon, “ that you cannot advance me 
the money to pay off the mortgage ?” 

“Why, in the first place, I haven’t enough of my own to do that, 
and what’s more, between ourselves, when all my debts are paid, I 
mightn’t even have enough over to pay for the fixtures of ‘The Sun.’ 
But I don’t mind telling you, quite in confidence, that there’s a widow 
I know who has got some six or seven hundred pounds of her own, 
who would marry me willingly if I’d a good house to take her to.” 

“Tsn’t this good enough for her?” asked Brandon. ‘“ With some 
money laid out upon it, it might be made a very snug little affair.” 

“No,” said the landlord, “she wouldn’t come here ; the neighbour- 
hood’s too low for her. The fact is, her husband was in our business, 
and a very good house they kept till he took to drinking, then all 
went to rack and ruin, and when he died he left his wife fewer hundreds 
than she expected to have had thousands.” 

“Then she understands the business ?” said Brandon. 

“ Yes, and that’s one of the great reasons why I’m so fond of her,” 
replied Mr. Skidmore. “ Why, a woman as well up in it as she is 
would save me pretty well the wages of a barman, besides looking after 
the affairs generally. But let’s come to the point, and understand each 
other. You, I think, told me, that if you could gain possession of ‘The 
Sun, after your mortgage and all your debts were paid, the value of 
the lease would be about six or seven hundred pounds more, and that 
if you could get the money for it you would like to emigrate to 
America. Now I'll tell you what I'll do, only let’s keep it dark between 
ourselves. If you clear off the incumbrances on the house I'll get the 
widow to pay you the six hundred pounds from her own money, and 
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that'll be a hundred at least more than I suspect you calculated 


” 


on. 

“ But how do you know she will have you, after all ?” said Brandon, 
laughing. 

“Well, I'll tell you. The other day, when I called on her, I 
mentioned the affair, and she seemed very willing to entertain it, so 
you see I’m not talking without some reason to go upon. Now what 
do you say to it? * Before we go further we'll have another glass of 
brandy-and-water.” 

The brandy-and-water was now brought in and the conversation 
continued. 

“ But Brandon, have you seen anything of Botcherly lately >” 

“No, I have not,” replied Brandon. “The fact is, I am not par- 
ticularly anxious to go near him just now.” 

“And why not?” said the landlord. “But bless you, my dear 
fellow,” he continued, ‘‘ I understand what you mean, but that little 
affair of yours is pretty well blown over by this time. You needn't 
be afraid of meeting any of your old acquaintances, especially 

Botcherly ; for if all that people say is true, he has done as much in 
that way as you did, although he didn’t get punished for it, possibly 
from his not being strong enough to hit as heavy a blow as you 
did.” 

Although the landlord evidently intended this remark as a compli- 
ment to Christian’s strength, it was hardly taken by him in that light, 
and he said, somewhat coolly, that it was from no cause of that kind 
that he did not call on Botcherly. 

“What other cause can you have ?” said the landlord. 

“Well, to tell you the truth, if I went there I might only be tempted 
to bet, and I am determined I won’t get into the habit again. Besides 
that, one half the fellows one meets at Botcherley’s are nothing but 
blacklegs and swindlers.” 

Brandon might also have added, that he was still in debt to several 
of Botcherly’s acquaintance, and as he was unable to pay them he 
naturally objected to meet them. 

“You are quite right not to bet again, at any rate till you've got 
your head above water,’ said the landlord. “My only reason for 
suggesting that you might call on Botcherly was, that he’s acquainted 
with a good many moneyed men, who very possibly might be able to 
help you out of your difficulty.” 

“Qh! they are such a set of sharks,” said Brandon, “I should be 
afraid to have anything to do with them.” 

“Ah! I perfectly agree with you; they are nothing better than a 
set of sharks, after all,” replied the landlord, evidently understanding, 
from the reason Christian had given, that he was in debt to Botcherly’s 
money-lending friends. “But perhaps,” he continued, “ Botcherly 
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would introduce you to some sharp, clever lawyer, who might be able 
to get back the lease of your house for you.” 

“ But why should I trust any lawyer in the matter ?” said Christian. 
“T know as much as a lawyer does about affairs of the kind. I have 
had practice enough in my time.” 

“Why yes, yor must be pretty well up in the matter after the 
years you've been employed in that distillery,” said the landlord. 
“But I say,” he continued, “what a firm they are! I believe every 
partner among them is worth his couple of hundred thousand if he’s 
worth a shilling. I should like to hold their acceptance for two or 
three thousand pounds immensely. Why it would make a man of 
me at once. ‘Their name to a bill for a thousand pounds would be as 
good as a bank of England note.” 

“ Yes,” said Brandon, “it would be taken quite as readily in the 
trade.” 

Both friends now remained silent for some time, till at last the 
idea struck Brandon, half tipsy as he was, that the landlord was 
watching him attentively. Suddenly rousing himself, he looked at 
his host inquisitively, but the other met his gaze in a perfectly 
undisturbed manner. 

“ By-the-by, Brandon, what are you going to do to-night?” he 
said to him at last. “Since we have begun the evening together in a 
sociable and comfortable manner we may as well finish it in the same 
way. What do you say to going to the theatre ?” 

“ With all my heart,’ replied Brandon, who could not shake off the 
idea that the landlord had been watching him in a sinister manner, 
and he felt uneasy under it, though why he knew not. “ With all 
my heart. I will go anywhere you please.” 

The particular theatre was then decided on, the friends started off 
together, and arrived just in time for half-price. When they returned 
home after the performance, had Brandon been asked whether he had 
witnessed a tragedy, comedy, or pantomime, he probably would have 
been unable to answer the question. His mind, during the evening, 
had been so occupied with the difficulties of bis position and the 
means he should take to extricate himself, as completely to withdraw 
his attention from all that was passing on the stage. On entering 
the house, the landlord proposed that they should take some brandy- 
and-water, but this time Brandon refused, and pleading fatigue, went 
up to his bedroom. 

It was some hours before Christian, tired as he was, fell asleep, so 
busily was his mind occupied with the events of the day. Without 
in any manner attempting to arrange them, they presented themselves 
to his imagination in almost the order they had occurred. He 
remembered his walk to Clapham, and not only the subjects which 
engaged his thoughts during the time, but even the different objects 
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which met his eye on the road rose before him with wonderful distinct- 
ness, even more so perhaps than they would have done half-an-hour 
after he had seen them. He called to mind his interview with Mr. 
Desbrow’s housekeeper, remembering every word of the conversation 
which had passed between them. Even the features of the postman 
to whom he had spoken before quitting the house were as distinctly 
visible to him as at the first moment he cast his eyes upon him. He 
then remembered the inquiries he had made respecting Mr. Desbrow, 
and the features of the different people he had addressed. His slow 
and deliberate stroll home, and the events he met with as he went 
along, as well as the thoughts which at the time occupied his mind, 
also came before him. After several other trifling occurrences with 
which it would be useless to detain the reader had passed through his 
brain, he found himself seated at table with the landlord, and he went 
with considerable minuteness through the conversation which had taken 
place between them, both at their meal and afterwards, till he came 
to the time when Skidmore mentioned the value of the acceptances of 
the distiller’s firm, and the facility with which they could be changed 
into money. He thought over the subject for some moments, and 
then, when in a half dreamy state, the impression came before him 
that the eyes of the landlord were fixed on him. But with this differ- 
ence, however: when seated at the table it was merely the suspicion 
_ that Skidmore was watching him which had occurred to Brandon, and 
which he had reason to believe was erroneous, but when his gaze now 
fell on the man’s face, even the expression on it was distinctly visible. 
Nay more, there was a sardonic look on the features, and apparently 
so real, that it aroused Brandon’s indignation, and he abruptly raised 
his head from the pillow for the purpose of remonstrating with the 
landlord for his impertinence. 

The violence of the action aroused Brandon to the realities of his 
position, and he found he had been dreaming. Again he laid his head 
on the pillow and attempted to sleep, but for some time without much 
effect, so vividly did the sinister expression on the countenance of the 
landlord continue before him. At length he fell into a troubled 
slumber, which lasted till late in the morning, when he rose from his 
bed and descended to the sitting-room. During his breakfast he 
endeavoured to think over some plan of action for the day. He clearly 
saw the necessity of taking some steps to recover possession of “ The 
Sun,” otherwise, in a few weeks, he would be penniless. Still, no plan 
could he decide upon, and at length the idea came to him, should he 
apply to his late employers for assistance? This was negatived by 
the remembrance of his improvident and disreputable conduct in the 
management of his business, the cowardly crime he had committed, and 
the incarceration he had lately endured—all telling him but too surely 
that he would meet with an unfavourable answer to his application. 
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His mind now remained in a partially quiescent state for a few 
moments, and then the remembrance of the conversation which he had 
with the landlord at dinner the day before, about the value the accept- 
ance of the firm would have on a bill of exchange, and the ready 
manner in which it could be changed into’ money, came before him. 
His mind dwelt firmly on it for some moments, and then suddenly the 
sardonic fiend-like expression of the landlord, that he had seen in his 
dream—if dream it was—came so forcibly before him that he was 
almost staggered at the apparent reality. 

At that moment Skidmore, who had not yet seen Christian, came 
into the room to wish him good morning. After a few minutes’ 
conversation he asked him what steps he intended to take to pay off 
the mortgage. 

“Don’t think me presuming,” he said, “in thus keeping you up 
to the collar. I don’t want in any manner whatever to interfere with 
your private affairs, but I really and conscientiously do it both for 
your advantage and my own. [I tell you candidly I am ambitious 
to be the landlord of ‘The Sun;’ and I shan’t be easy till the affair 
is settled one way or the other.” 

“Well, I will do something to-day,” replied Christian, “if I 
possibly can; but upon my word I hardly know where to begin. 
I perfectly agree with you, however, that something must be done at 
once ;” then, striking the table, he continued, “and something shall 
be done, and that quickly!” 

Brandon now rose from his chair, and taking up his hat prepared 
to leave the house. 

“Stop a minute old fellow,” said Mr. Skidmore, “and take a glass 
of something before you go. I see perfectly well you are undecided 
what to do, and I always find in circumstances of the kind that a 
glass of spirits will frequently help a fellow over a difficulty he 
thought insurmountable. Now take my advice,” he continued, 
handing him a glass of brandy, “swallow it off, and then good-bye 
and good luck to you.” 

Brandon laughed, then took the brandy from his friend’s hand, and 
having swallowed it left the house. 

Notwithstanding the recommendation of the landlord, Brandon 
soon found he received no assistance whatever from the spirit he had 
swallowed. His first thought was to go at once to Mr. Desbrow, and 
insist on his giving up the mortgage, but the next moment he 
remembered it would be impossible to obtain it from him unless upon 
the payment of the money and his costs, and he gave up the idea. 
He continued wandering about the streets for some time without 
being inspired by one useful thought, and then, beginning to feel 
fatigued, he returned to his lodgings. On seating himself in the 
parlour, he called for a glass of brandy-and-water, which was brought 
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to him, and stimulated by it he began again to think over his 
position. He drank on till he had finished his glass, and then he 
suddenly determined he would go to Mr. Desbrow’s office, and inquire 
what was the amount of the claim he had against him, and insist 
that the lease should be put up to auction, and, from the amount 
realised, that he should pay off the mortgage and his own bill of 
costs, and then hand him over the remainder. 

Brandon now hurried off to Ely Place, but as he went the thought 
~ occurred to him whether he should be able to restrain his temper in 
the presence of Mr. Desbrow. He came, however, to the conclusion 
he had before arrived at, that even if he felt himself too much 
enraged to keep his temper under control no punishment he might 
receive for it would be too great for the satisfaction he would have en- 
joyed in inflicting summary chastisement on the scoundrel. When he 
arrived ai the office in Ely Place he was told Mr. Desbrow was not 
at home. He asked to speak to the managing clerk, and he told him 
the business he had called upon. Of course from this gentleman he 
could get no definite reply, and Christian, in anger, said he would 
oblige Mr. Desbrow to give up the deeds of the house. 

“That may be very easily done,” replied the clerk coolly, “on 
your paying off the mortgage and costs. I don’t see how you can 
force Mr. Desbrow into immediate action in any other way.” 

“Pay off the mortgage and costs!” exclaimed Brandon. “ And 
how shoud I be able to do that unless the lease is put up to auction 
and sold at once? Where do you think I am to get the money from ? 
Mr. Desbrow knows I have not a hundred pound note of my own in 
the world.” 

“You must see,” said the clerk, “that it’s no affair of mine, and 
I can say nothing more to you than what I have already done. Had 
you not better write to Mr. Desbrow on the subject? for I tell you 
candidly I don’t think he would see you if you called.” 

“ No,’ said Brandon, thoroughly infuriated; “the scoundrel is too 
cunning for that. He knows he would stand a pretty good chance 
of having his neck broken if he did.” 

“T really cannot stand by and hear Mr. Desbrow spoken of in that 
manner,” said the clerk, coolly. “You are excited, Mr. Brandon. 
Let me advise you to leave the office at once, otherwise you will 
place me under the unpleasant alternative of seeking for a police- 
man.” 

Had there been anything coarse or uncivil in the behaviour of the 
clerk, Brandon might have refused to go, but as that gentleman 
really seemed to speak with something like sympathy in his tone the 
unfortunate man took his advice and left the office. He now wended 
his way back to his lodging, and remained there for the rest of 
the day, a great part of which he spent in company with his landlord, 
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who, on hearing that Christian had done nothing, strongly advised 
him to apply without delay to his late employers. 

“You see,” he said, “that with people in their immense way of 
business and with their enormous fortune, a few hundred pounds 
would make no difference one way or the other. Even if they hadn’t 
the money by them at the time, which isn’t at all likely, their 
acceptance to a bill you drew on them might be changed into money 
in half-an-hour, and you would be able to obtain possession of the 
house, and repay them the amount long before the bill became due.” 

Brandon made no reply, although the landlord’s remark had its 
full weight with him, and he resolved to make application to the 
firm the next morning. He did so, and met with an unqualified 
refusal; in fact, the senior partner behaved to him in a manner 
which clearly proved he had lost the respect and esteem of their firm. 

It would be too painful a task to trace with any minuteness the 
further degradation of the wretched man, Christian Brandon. Suffice 
it to say, that from the continued practice of drinking his brain had 
arrived at that state, peculiar to habitual drunkards, which allows 
them to look with indifference, even when sober, on dishonest or 
wicked actions, and which their mind would have revolted at before 
they had acquired the pernicious habit; and yet, at other and saner 
moments the knowledge of right and wrong would be sufficiently 
powerful in them to allow their integrity to have its full swey. From 
time to time—and in this he was evidently stimulated by the insidious 
behaviour of the landlord—Christian, who was an excelleni penman, 
began to entertain the idea of forging the acceptance of his original 
employers to a bill of exchange; but then again his mind would 
resume its ordinary healthy tone, and he viewed with horror the 
dishonest thought which had so lately taken possession of Lim. Un- 
fortunately the times when honesty resumed her normal power over 
him became fewer and shorter in duration, while the retums of the 
impulse to commit the forgery became stronger and more frequent, and 
these were further stimulated by his incessant application to the spirit 
bottle. One evening he even went so far as to purchase a bill stamp, 
but he destroyed it before he reached home. The same evening, 
however, the landlord scolded him for not being more energetic in 
his attempt to clear off the mortgage; and the next morning, with 
the landlord’s remarks fresh on his memory, Brandon left tie house 
and bought another stamp. As soon as he had it in his possession 
he hurried home with it, as if fearing that his courage to commit the 
fraud might vanish if it were not done quickly. On reaching home, 
he provided himself with pen and ink, and calling for a glass of 
brandy- and-water, he locked the door of the little parlour and drew a 
bill in the name of an eminent firm in London, and accepted it in the 
name of his late employers, 
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He now folded the bill and placed it in his pocket-book, then, 
finishing the remains of the brandy-and-water, he rushed out of the 
house, and left the forged note with a bill-broker to discount, and in 
the afternoon received the thousand pounds for which it was drawn. 
The next morning he wrote to Mr. Desbrow, informing him that he 
was ready to pay off the mortgage and reclaim the deeds of his house. 
Mr. Desbrow, after reading the letter, remained seated in his chair 
for some moments, with a cool, malignant expression on his coun- 
tenance. Had Brandon written in the letter that the money with 
which he proposed claiming the deeds of his house had been obtained 
by forgery, Mr. Desbrow could not have been more perfectly assured 
of the fact. Then, ringing his bell for the clerk who had seen Bran- 
don when he called at the office a few days before, he requested him 
to repeat the conversation which had taken place at the time, 
and again heard that Brandon had stated he had not one hundred 
pounds of his own. Mr. Desbrow now left the office, and betook 
himself to a superintendent of police, with whom he was closeted for 
a short time. 

A few days afterwards, Brandon received a note from Mr. Desbrow’s 
clerk, requesting him to call at the office about the letter he had 
written concerning the mortgage. Brandon received the intimation 
with great satisfaction, as he now saw the prospect of his being able 
to get possession of the lease of his house, which he would immediately 
sell, and thus be able to take up the bill again before it was due. On 
arriving at Mr. Desbrow’s office, Brandon saw the clerk with whom 
he had conversed when he last called. 

“You have called about the mortgage, have you not?” said the 
clerk. “Of course you have brought the money with you?” 

“Yes,” said Brandon; “and am ready to pay it this moment.” 

A respectable-looking man, whom Brandon had not hitherto noticed, 
now advanced, and said to him, “ Mr. Brandon, I am sorry to tell you 
that I have a warrant to arrest you on a charge of forgery. I have 
a policeman waiting outside, but I trust there'll be no occasion for 
his assistance, and that you will come with me without difficulty.” 

Brandon at first attempted to put on an expression of indignation, 
as if the accusation had been an unjust one, and he said it was merely 
a plot of Mr. Desbrow’s to deprive him of his property, but the next 
moment he sank in an almost fainting condition into a chair. The 
officer kindly allowed him a little time to recover himself, and then 
they left the office together, and entered a cab which had been 
waiting for them at the door. As the cab passed out of Ely Place 
Brandon saw Mr. Desbrow at the angle of the street, and his fury 
became so great at the sight, that he made a desperate effort to leap 
from the cab, but was restrained by the detective. Mr. Desbrow, 
who saw the movement, took no further notice of Brandon than a 
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mere cool, indifferent glance, which possibly irritated the miserable 
man more than a direct open affront would have done. 

Christian Brandon after two examinations before the police 
magistrate was fully committed for trial on the charge of forgery. 
The principal witness for the prosecution was Mr. Skidmore, the 
landlord of the public-house where Brandon had lodged, who, in 
corroboration of his evidence, brought forward a piece of blotting- 
paper, on which Brandon had dried the bill of exchange at the time 
he had forged it. Mr. Desbrow was also called upon to give evidence, 
but it had little bearing on the case. During the time, beyond 
an expression of marked indifference he cast on the prisoner when he 
had to identify him, he took no further notice of him, but left the 
court shortly after his evidence had been given. Brandon offered no 
defence, but seemed as if the result of the trial was immaterial to 
him ; indeed, so profound was his state of mental prostration that he 
appeared totally indifferent to everything passing around him. The 
jury, without retiring from the box, found him guilty, and the judge, 
after commenting strongly on the prisoner’s dishonesty, sentenced him 
to ten years’ transportation. 

For more than twelve months before quitting England, Christian 
Brandon remained a prisoner in the Penitentiary at Millbank. During 
the time of his incarceration in that prison his conduct was of the 
most exemplary description, so much so that the governor of the 
prison and the chaplain gave him a certificate for good conduct, to be 
presented to the captain of the convict ship, so as to enable him to 
receive some little indulgences, and more liberty than would be 
accorded to the bulk of the prisoners. Nor was this without its 
effect, for shortly before the ship set sail Brandon was appointed as 
servant to the second officer on duty, which relieved him from being 
confined in the hold with the other prisoners, as well as allowing him 
to mess with the officers’ servants. For more than a month Brandon's 
conduct gave great satisfaction to his master, who not only left him 
the charge of his cabin, but very frequently had in his possession 
the keys of the lockers and boxes it contained. This last proof of 
confidence on the part of his master was, however, in the end, the 
cause of Brandon’s further degradation. 

One day, when the weather was very wet and boisterous, the second 
mate for a moment quitted the deck, and descending into his cabin, 
took from the locker a bottle of spirits, from which he drank a glass. 
Seeing Brandon standing near the cabin door, he ordered him to 
put the bottle back again into the locker, and returned on deck 
to resume his duties. When Brandon took the bottle, the temptation 
came over him to drink some of its contents. For a moment he 
resisted, but at last the temptation became too strong for him, and 
putting the bottle to his lips he swallowed a few mouthfuls, and then 
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replaced it in the locker. The act of dishonesty he had committed, 
though in itself perhaps a trifling one, was the step to another, and 
Brandon now daily helped himself to some of the spirits in his master’s 
cabin. Being for some time undetected, the impunity gave him 
greater courage, and he drank more, till at length he was one day 
found stretched on the cabin floor in a state of intoxication. When 
he came to his senses, he found himself on the poop, with irons on 
his legs and a sentry standing over him. The following morning, 
the ship’s officers, as well as those of the military on board in guard 
of the convicts, were summoned to attend a court of inquiry in the 
cabin. When all was in readiness, the ship’s corpcral released Bran- 
don from the iron bar to which his legs had been fastened, and 
conducted him, handcuffed, into the cabin, to be tried on the charge 
of robbing his master of a quantity of spirits which had been com- 
mitted to his care. 

Brandon, after the evidence had been adduced against him, was 
asked by the captain what defence he had to make to the charge. 
He replied that unfortunately he had none whatever, that he sincerely 
repented the fault he had committed, and he earnestly implored the 
forgiveness of the captain. He was now conducted for a few moments 
from the cabin, and brought back again to hear what verdict the 
court of inquiry had arrived at. They had unanimously found him 
guilty, and the captain sentenced him, first, to receive six dozen lashes, 
which would be inflicted the next day, and then, afterwards, he was to 
. be placed with the other convicts. 

Brandon was so utterly astounded at the verdict which had been 
pronounced on him that he was even unable at the moment to plead 
for mercy, but allowed himself to be passively led by the ship’s 
corporal back to the iron bar on the poop to which the fetters on his 
legs had been attached. The state of bewilderment he was in hardly 
left him during the remainder of the day and the whole of the night. 
When his breakfast was brought to him the next morning, prior to 
the punishment to which he was sentenced, he was unable to swallow 
a mouthful. About ten o'clock all hands were piped to attend the 
punishment, and although Brandon heard the summons, it hardly 
seemed to rouse him from the stupor he was in. Then came the 
sound of the ship’s crew, and soldiers with their loaded arms gathering 
on the quarter-deck, and he knew, from the clanking irons, that the 
convicts were also being ranged between the fore and mainmasts, so as 
to be able to see the punishment, which, it was considered, would 
serve them as a warning what they might expect should they commit 
any infringement of the discipline of the ship. When the captain 
and officers had assembled, and all was in readiness, Brandon was con- 
ducted from the poop to the quarter-deck, and there, with his hands 
still handcuffed, his sentence was read over to him, and that being 
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finished he was ordered to prepare for his punishment. He was now 
handed over to two of the quarter-masters, who were on the point of 
taking off his shirt and jacket, when Brandon’ turned round, and 
placing his hands together in an imploring manner, said to the captain : 

“For God’s sake, sir, don’t degrade me by flogging me. If you 
knew all I have had to go through you would pity me. Pray forgive 
me this time.” 

“We forgive no one here, sir,” said the captain, sternly. ‘“ Quarter- 
masters, prepare him for his punishment.” 

Brandon was now stripped of his shirt and jacket and was ad- 
vancing towards the main hatchway grating which had been securely 
fixed to the gangway, when suddenly he made a spring from the two 
quarter-masters, and leaping lightly on a carronade, attempted to 
commit suicide by leaping overboard. The boatswain, however, 
caught him by the foot and held him, though with great difficulty, 
till a corporal of the guard and the two quarter-masters succeeded 
in bringing him back. 

“Stop one moment, boatswain,” said the captain, “I have some- 
thing to say to the prisoner.” Then turning to Brandon, he said, 
“You were sentenced, sir, to receive six dozen lashes. It was my 
intention, however, to have let you off with four dozen, but now you 
shall receive the full number.” 

Brandon attempted no further resistance, and, as soon as he was 
securely fastened the boatswain commenced. At the first lash the 
wretched man looked angrily round ; at the second, so violent were the - 
exertions he made to release himself that the rope-yarns with which 
he was bound cut through the skin of his wrists like a knife. Finding 
he could not release himself, he submitted to his punishment without 
moving, groaning in suppressed agony the while. After he had re- 
ceived four dozen lashes, the state of his back showing how fearfully the 
captain's order “ to lay it on well” had been obeyed, Brandon fainted. 
The surgeon of the ship then stepped forward and felt his pulse. 

“ You had better take him down, sir,” he said to the captain, “ he 
can bear no more.” 

The surgeon’s advice was followed, and Brandon was removed from 
the grating, and seated on the breech tackle of one of the quarter- 
deck carronades. He was still insensible, and the surgeon now bent 
his head forward to his knees, to excite if possible, action of the heart, 
and in the meantime a man was sent for some rum. Before it 
arrived, however, animation had begun to return, and Brandon, 
placing his hands on his knees, somewhat raised himself, his head the 
while still bending forward. Presently a slight convulsive movement 
of the shoulders was perceptible, and immediately afterwards big 
tears were seen to fall on his hands and knees. The rum, in a tin 
pannikin, was then put in the surgeon’s hands, who placed it to 
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Brandon's lips, and in a few moments he swallowed the whole con- 
tents. The spirit had the effect of fully restoring animation in him. 
Slowly rising on his’feet, and drawing himself to his full height, with 
the expression of a fiend, he glared on the captain and officers of the ship. 

“Listen to me, sir,” said the captain. “For the present your 
punishment will not be proceeded with, but let me see another look 
similar to the one you just now cast on me, and you shall immediately 
be lashed up and receive the remainder of your sentence.” 

The flogging Brandon had received determined his complete fall. 
He now threw off all attempt at respectability of behaviour, and ap- 
peared to become as thorough a villain as any of the wretches with 
whom, according to the terms of the sentence of the court of inquiry, 
he was now obliged to associate. Unable to obtain any spirits, he 
contrived not to commit any such breach of discipline as would subject 
him again to the punishment of the lash. At the same time on 
several occasions he very narrowly escaped it. 

On his arrival at Van Diemen’s Land he was placed in a chain- 
gang. Fortunately for him, for some time his immediate associate 
was a man who in a fit of passion had attempted to murder another 
of whom he was jealous, but whose career in life had otherwise been 
blameless. The society of this poor fellow for some time had a bene- 
ficial effect on Brandon and he behaved in a most satisfactory manner, 
so much so, indeed, as to call down the approbation of the super- 
intending officers. ‘Unfortunately, though, as a reward for his good 
conduct, he was assigned as a servant to a man who, though osten- 
sibly a farmer, was, in reality, the keeper of a spirit store. Having 
heard that Brandon had formerly been the master of a public-house, 
and calculating that his great strength would enable him to keep dis- 
orderly customers in order, his master, without permission from 
the authorities, removed him to the spirit store. The taste of the 
spirits, from’ which he had been kept for so long a time, soon roused 
the evil genius dormant within him, and he became as reckless a 
ruffian as there probably was in the island. 

It would be too revolting a task to trace Brandon’s degradation 
further, even if it were possible, and we will now leave him under- 
going his punishment in Van Diemen’s Land, and return to England 
to trace the current of events which had been passing at home. 


Cuaprrern XY. 
MR. DESBROW APPEARS IN HIS TRUE COLOURS. 


Aurnovan the terrible blow Christian Brandon struck his wife the 
evening she had informed him of the deception she had practised on 
him, principally at the instigation of Mr. Desbrow, fortunately did 
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not cause her death—a result which the medical man who attended 
her for some time feared—it was not till long after her confinement 
that she fully recovered from its effects. Indeed; so serious was the 
injury she had received, that for a considerable time afterwards she 
was unable to leave her room. The reader is aware that she positively 
refused to give evidence against her husband at the police court, 
urging as an excuse to her sister and the doctor, when they advised her 
to do so, that she had greatly provoked him, and he was unfortunately 
nearly intoxicated at the time. She even went further, and begged 
the doctor to tell the magistrate that there was no probability of her 
changing her mind and giving evidence against her husband, so that 
the charge might rest solely on the assault he had committed on the 
barman and policeman. 

During the time Mrs. Brandon was confined to her room her sister 
Charlotte left England for Canada. After her departure Mr. Desbrow 
sent Sarah many messages expressing his great regret at the brutal 
treatment she had received, and requesting her to inform him if he 
could be of any assistance to her, and also that he hoped, as soon as 
she was able, she would grant him an interview, as he particularly 
wished to speak to her on some subjects of great importance. To 
Mr. Desbrow’s inquiries after her health Sarah sent equally civil 
replies, while to his request that she would grant him an interview at 
the earliest opportunity, she merely answered by stating that she 
much feared it would be a long time before her health was sufficiently 
recovered to enable her to do so. 

At last Mr. Desbrow’s patience at the continued refusals of Sarah 
to grant him an interview apparently gave way, for one morning, 
without any notice having been given her, an execution was placed in 
the house by the landlord for rent which was owing. Notice {was 
also given that legal proceedings had commenced for foreclosing the 
mortgage, and the recovery of the debts owing to both brewer and 
distiller. Mr. Desbrow had contrived to get himself nominated to act 
as solicitor on behalf of all Brandon’s principal creditors. At the 
time the execution was placed in the house he sent a polite note to 
Sarah, expressing his great sorrow that his duties as a professional 
man obliged him to take legal proceedings against the estate of her 
husband, but that in consequence of her delicate state of health 
she could remain in the house till it was perfectly convenient for 
her to quit it. He also told her that he had given orders to the man 
in possession to make his appearance as seldom as possible, so that 
the business might be carried on without any of the neighbours being 
acquainted with the real state of the case. 

The intelligence conveyed in Mr. Desbrow’s note was a great shock 
to Sarah, who, although she imagined her husband to be in difficulties, 
had no idea he was so far involved as he appeared to be. She replied 
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to Mr. Desbrow’s note by thanking him for his consideration, but 
expressing a hope that circumstances, on investigation, would not turn 
out to be as unfavourable as they then appeared, and that she would 
feel greatly obliged if he could give her any idea of the probable 
amount of her husband’s assets and liabilities. Mr. Desbrow merely 
replied that at the moment it would be utterly impossible for him to 
give any satisfactory answer to her question, but that he hoped in a 
short time she would be able to leave her room, and then he should be 
most happy to afford her any information in his power. 

Mrs. Brandon continued, though very slowly, to improve in health, 
and at last was so far recovered as to be able to leave her room and 
descend to the parlour, where she attempted to gain, if possible, from 
the servants of the establishment, some information as to the real 
state of affairs. The first and most important among them was the 
barman. In answer to her questions he told her he was afraid affairs 
were in a very bad way,and from what he knew of the creditors there 
was very little chance of her saving much from the property, and even 
if she did manage to get anything, from what he had heard, his 
master had a great many gambling debts that would eat up the whole 
of it. “If she would take his advice,” he said, “she’d just feather 
her nest by securing as much as possible of the daily proceeds, and 
he would be glad to assist her as far as he could.” He then 
asked her if she knew when the furniture, stock, and fixtures were 
likely to be sold, as he had heard they were to be, for if it were soon 
to take place he must look out for another situation. 

The answers to other inquiries Sarah made to him and different 
servants in the establishment were scarcely more satisfactory. In 
fact, in such a hopeless state did circumstances appear, that it seemed 
to her that she was upon the verge of ruin. At one time the 
thought occurred to her mind to write to her husband at the prison, 
but then again she dreaded the effect her letter might have on him. 
She feared the very sight of her handwriting would irritate him 
against her, and she rejected the idea. For some days she remained 
irresolute what steps to take. Her funds was now getting to a very 
low ebb, for she had positively refused to follow the barman’s advice and 
appropriate to herself the money which was taken during the day, 
although he assured her he could easily get the man in possession, for 
a trifle, not to notice the proceeding. She now began to think of 
writing to Mr. Desbrow and inquiring what she should do for funds, 
and had almost come to a conclusion to do so, when one day as she 
was sitting in the parlour, and was even on the point of inditing her 
letter to him, she heard his voice in conversation with the man in 
possession. 

Determined to carry out the resolution which she had taken, even 
before her marriage with Christian, never again to have an interview 
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with Mr. Desbrow, Sarah opened the door of the parlour and ascended 
to her bedroom. Mr. Desbrow, who saw her, called to her to stop, 
saying he wished to speak to her particularly ; but Sarah, pretending 
not to hear him, continued her way upstairs. Now, thoroughly 
angry, he sent a message by her servant, saying it was imperative he 
should have an interview with her, and that, as he found she was 
sufficiently recovered, he requested she would see him at once, far less 
for his own interest than for hers. Sarah, as usual, sent back an excuse, 
telling him that on account of indisposition it was impossible she 
could see him that day, and it would be useless his waiting. 
Mr. Desbrow made no further remark, but immediately quitted the 
house, and about an hour afterwards a messenger from the office 
arrived at “The Sun,” with a letter for Sarah. It was worded in a 
very cool manner, and in it Mr. Desbrow informed her that he much 
regretted it was impossible to delay the sale any longer, and that he 
must request she would leave the house the next day. The letter also 
contained a fifty-pound note for her present expenses, and a request 
that when she had selected her lodgings she would write to him, and 
he would communicate to her the course affairs were taking. 

Sarah, unable to take any exercise, and scarcely knowing what else 
to do, wrote to the landlady of the house whose lodgings she had 
occupied with her sister before her marriage, to know if she could 
again accommodate her with rooms. She received an immediate reply, 
saying that the lodgings were at the moment vacant, and she would 
willingly receive her, even that evening, if she pleased. Sarah resolved 
to take the good woman at her word, and to leave “The Sun” without 
delay, and to this she was principally instigated by the dread that if 
she left the house the next day some person in the employ of 
Mr. Desbrow would follow her to discover the lodgings she had taken, 
and she had determined to keep her address from him. She now 
calculated that the fifty pounds she had with her would last till she 
could get an answer to a letter she intended writing to her sister 
Charlotte, who was then in Canada, asking her for some assistance, 
being fully persuaded she would never see Christian again. Sarah 
now without delay carried out her resolution, and the same evening 
left “The Sun,” taking with her the girl she had engaged when she 
‘first started in housekeeping, and in whom she was fully persuaded 
she could confide. 

A week after Sarah had quitted ‘“ The Sun” the auction took place. 
Kiverything on the premises was sold, the house closed, and a police- 
man and his wife placed in possession, with strict orders not to allow 
anyone to enter without permission from Mr. Desbrow. Sarah’s 
confinement took place a short time after her removal to the lodgings. 
It was one of peculiar severity, and both mother and child (a girl) 
remained for some time in a very dangerous condition. Indeed, for 
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more than two months afterwards, the doctor, who was much alarmed 
for his patient, insisted that she should not be exposed to anything 
that could cause her the slightest annoyance or excitement, as he 
much dreaded an attack of puerperal mania—no remote contingency, 
after the continued sorrow the poor creature had for so many months 
endured. Fortunately a good nurse was found for the child and it 
throve apace. At length, after an illness of some months’ duration, 
Sarah began slowly to recover her strength of body as well as a 
healthier condition of her mental faculties, but had hardly arrived at 
a state of convalescence, when one day, through the medium of a 
newspaper, she heard of the trial and conviction of her husband for 
forgery. The news brought on a relapse, perhaps even more severe 
than her original malady, and she remained for many weeks in a 
delirious state. A good constitution, however, aided by skilful 
medical advice, brought her gradually round again. 

When she had so far recovered as to allow her mind to be occupied 
with external objects, she received a letter from her sister Charlotte, 
containing a bill of exchange for fifty pounds. In her letter Charlotte 
stated that she had seen in the English newspapers, which were 
forwarded to her regularly, an account of Christian’s trial and con- 
viction for forgery. She much regretted that her sister had fallen 
into the hands of such a villain, but she sincerely trusted her misery 
and ill-treatment were now at an end. She would, she continued, 
have asked Sarah to join them with her baby in Canada, but it was 
not improbable she and her husband might have to return to England 
as soon as his health was sufficiently recovered to allow him to do so. 
Circumstances, in a worldly point of view, had been most favourable 
to them since they had been in Canada, but her husband’s health had 
unfortunately given way under the severities of the past winter, and 
it was much feared that if he did not, without delay, seek a more 
temperate climate the attack from which he was suffering might end 
in consumption. She also hoped, for the advantage of both of them, 
as her own health was delicate, to induce him to give up business 
and remain permanently in England, as their means would now allow 
them to do so. The letter concluded by saying that if the child had 
not been christened, she wished, by proxy, to stand its godmother, 
and that five pounds out of the bill she had enclosed should be 
expended in purchasing it a silver mug. 

The receipt of Charlotte's letter gave unqualified satisfaction to 
Sarah. The child, from the continued indisposition of its mother, had 
not yet been christened, but Sarah resolved that as she was now able 
to leave the house the ceremony should take place without delay, and 
the next week the child was christened in the parish church with the 
name of “Charlotte,” the landlady of the house standing proxy for 
Mrs. Jordan. The following day a letter was despatched by Sarah 
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to her sister, thanking her for the money she had sent, and telling her 
that the christening had taken place and the child named after her. 
Then followed, of course, a description of the child’s appearance, the 
dress it wore when christened, and the different circumstances which 
had taken place since she last wrote, with an account of her illness. 
Sarah concluded her letter by expressing a hope that her sister’s 
husband would rapidly recover, and that she would soon have the 
pleasure of seeing them both in England. 

Sarah’s health now continued to progress satisfactorily. Although 
looking somewhat more matronly, she had recovered no inconsiderable 
a portion of her good looks. In fact, it might be doubted whether 
ever in her life, handsome and attractive as she was before her 
marriage, her good looks equalled what they were three months after 
recovering from her severe illness. Being naturally of an in- 
dependent disposition, and though knowing perfectly well that her 
sister would willingly assist her by every means in her power, she 
strongly disliked the idea of becoming a burden on her. She fully 
believed she was entitled to a considerable sum of money from the 
proceeds of the sale of the house of business, as she felt persuaded 
that after her husband’s liabilities had been paid off there would still 
be a considerable surplus; yet how to obtain it, or even any know- 
ledge of the sale, puzzled her greatly. The only way of getting 
information on the subject would be to apply either personally or 
through an agent to Mr. Desbrow, but then he would become ac- 
quainted with her address and visit her. This she dreaded more than 
ever ; for Sarah, woman-like, could not disguise from herself that she 
had lately considerably improved in appearance, which caused her still 
more to dread the solicitor’s visit. 

Being unable to come to a decision what step to take, she resolved 
to let things take their chance for some little time longer, hoping that 
some means might arise for obtaining information on the subject, 
without her being obliged personally to teke any active part in it. 
Still, to use a common expression, Sarah did not like to eat the bread 
of idleness; and remembering that her landlady had a sister who was 
shopwoman to a celebrated outfitting warehouse at the west end of 
town, she determined to ask if it would be possible for her to obtain 
some employment there, and this she could do the more readily as she 
was an excellent needlewoman. She spoke to the landlady upon the 
subject, who promised to do all in her power to assist her, and a few days 
afterwards some specimens of work were sent to her to test her capa- 
bilities, with the promise that if they were finished satisfactorily she 
should be regularly engaged for the future and at a fair remuneration. 
Sarah had no difficulty in accomplishing the task assigned her, and that 
very rapidly. ‘The work was sent home and examined, and being highly 
approved of she was supplied with regular employment in the house. 
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Fot more than a month nothing could be more quiet than Sarah’s 
life. During the greater part of the day she worked assiduously at 
her needle, her moments of relaxation being the time she devoted to 
her infant, whom she loved passionately. Although in her eyes it 
was little less beautiful than an angel, it was in truth a remarkably 
fine child, and bid fair soon to be one of great beauty. Sarah 
discovered, or fancied she did, a strong similarity to Christian in its 
features, and she loved it with greater intensity on that account. It 
was now some months old, and could “take notice,” and was con- 
sequently more of a companion to its mother. One afternoon, when 
she had been playing with the child for some time, it fell asleep. 
Sarah then placed it in its little cot which was by her side in the 
sitting-room, and had taken up her work, when the door opened, and 
Mr. Desbrow stood before her. Sarah threw the work from her, and 
rising from her seat, for some moments regarded him in speechless 
astonishment and trepidation. Doubtless he noticed her agitation, 
but was too much a man of the world to make any remark on it, and 
advancing towards her, he offered her his hand, which she took, 
though evidently hardly knowing what she was doing. 

“My dear Sarah,” he said to her, “—nay, do not look angry at my 
speaking to you in the old manner, for I cannot bring my lips to call 
you by the name of the felon to whom you are married—you little 
know the trouble I have had in finding you. Do you not remember 
I requested you in my note to leave your address, that I might be able 
to communicate with you, and to inform you of the turn affairs were 
taking? But you have not done so, or rather, let me hope you did 
write to me, and that your letter did not reach me. And now, first,” 
he continued, gazing at her with considerable boldness in his look, 
“let me compliment you on your appearance, for I never saw you 
looking so well.” . 

“Mr. Desbrow,” said Sarah, alarmed at his tone and manner, “I 
tell you candidly, I purposely did not leave my address, as I thought 
it would be useless giving yourself any trouble about me until my 
husband's affairs were fully wound up, and that then I would write to 
you for an account of all that had taken place.” 

Although Mr. Desbrow easily saw through the clumsy excuse 
Sarah had made, he merely said to her: 

“But, my dear soul, you must have been kept in sad ignorance of 
the state of your husband’s affairs—if I must term him so. Why, 
his estate not only did not yield a surplus of one shilling, but 
positively there are several claims still unliquidated, and although, of 
course, I did it with the greatest possible pleasure, even the fifty- 
pound note I forwarded to you was from my own pocket, and not 
from any portion of your husband’s property.” 

“But, Mr. Desbrow,” said Sarah, avoiding the latter portion of his 
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remark, “what you tell me must be impossible. My husband’s 
affairs could not have been in the state you say they were. Even the 
last evening I saw him,” she continued, colouring up as she spoke, 
“he told me his liabilities were not two-thirds of the value of his 
property, or assets, or whatever you term it.” Then, with more 
resolution in her tone than she was accustomed to show, she added, 
“And some one on my part ought to see the account.” 

“On your part? My dear Sarah,” said Mr. Desbrow, “why do you 
oblige me to tell you such painful things? Do you not know that 
your husband is a convicted felon, and that all his goods, even if he had 
any, are forfeited, and that you are not entitled by law to the value 
of a shilling ?” 

“T will not believe it,’ said Sarah. “It is impossible the law 
could allow his wife and child to starve. What harm have we done 
to his creditors, I should like to know ?” she continued, with the tears 
pouring down her cheeks, “though I am justly punished for my 
conduct to a good and honourable man. Ah! you may sneer as 
much as you like, but he would have been a good and honourable man 
to this day had you not thrust me on him, which you know you did.” , 

Mr. Desbrow calmly smiled, and then, interrupting her, said, “ My 
dear girl, you sadly forget events which have taken place. Do you 
not remember how much I objected to the acquaintance you had 
formed with Christian Brandon at my house? Nay, you cannot 
forget writing him a letter on the subject, telling him how much dis- 
pleased I was at your making his acquaintance, without inquiring into 
his moral and religious character.” 

“ And who dictated the letter to me?” said Sarah, now fast losing 
her temper. “ You know you did yourself, villain that you are. 
Since my marriage,” she continued, “ I have led a life of misery, and even 
before it, and richly I deserved it. When first he made me an offer I 
was pleased at being able to escape from your hands, at any price ; and 
afterwards, when I knew him better, and learnt to appreciate his noble 
qualities, I loved him as fondly as it was possible for woman to love 
man. Over and over again was I tempted to tell him the villain you 
were, and the imposition which was being practised on him ; but the 
longer I knew him the more I loved him, and I dreaded that I should 
lose him if he knew the truth. Yes, I have richly deserved all the 
misery I have suffered and may suffer ; but is that any reason,” she 
continued, pointing to the baby’s cot, “ why the poor innocent child 
sleeping there is to be left destitute in the world ?” 

“But, my dear Sarah, the child’s being left destitute in the world 
is no fault of mine. If that noble-minded and worthy man you are so 
fond of chose to take to drinking and gambling, and forgery, is that 

_a reason why I am to be blamed for it ?” 
“T want nothing from you,” said Sarah, “beyond what I maintain 
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I am fairly entitled to, and that is the money which remains after my 
husband’s debts have been paid, and I am sure there is a considerable 
sum.” 

“ But, once more, your husband is a felon, Sarah, and you are not 
entitled to anything, even if there were any surplus ; but there is not.” 

“ And I don’t believe you,” said Sarah. 

“Well now, my dear, do listen to reason,” he said, advancing 
towards her, and attempting to put his arm round her waist, but she 
indignantly thrust him from her. “Nay, nay, my dear,” he continued, 
“is it worth while playing the prude in thatmanner? Have you alto- 
gether forgotten old times? You used not then to be so severe to me. 
But no matter, you say you are convinced there is a surplus; well, 
come to my office any day you like, and I will willingly show you the 
accounts and explain everything to you. I can’t say fairer than that, 
now can I?” 

“T will not go to your office,” said Sarah, indignantly, ‘‘ nor do I 
want you to come here. I will get somebody else to look after my 
interests, who shall bring you to reason, Mr. Desbrow, I assure you.” 

“ And to whom would you apply ?” 

“To Mr. Gideon Harcourt,” said Sarah, almost at hazard. 

“'To Gideon Harcourt!” said Mr. Desbrow, laughing. 

“ Yes,” replied Sarah, her temper now getting the mastery over her 
better judgment. “Yes, to Mr. Gideon Harcourt. He is a friend of 
my husband’s and mine, and will,I am sure,see me righted. Laugh, 
if you please,” she continued, “ but I am sure, when I tell him all, he 
will take my part.” 

“Tell him all, my dear?” said Mr. Desbrow, smiling, and laying 
great emphasis on the words “tell him all!” “Pray do nothing of the 
kind. And remember, I do not speak in my own interest, but in yours. 
Against me you can tell him nothing ; what you say will be to your 
own disadvantage. Gideon Harcourt holds me in the highest respect, 
and he knows,” he continued, with a sneer, “that I am a man of a 
good moral character, and utterly incapable of the base conduct you 
will attempt to charge me with, if you go deeply into the matter. No, 
my ‘girl, you will gain nothing either in pocket or reputation by 
making Gideon Harcourt your confidant. Try some one else.” 

Sarah fully saw how objectionable it would be to her own reputation 
to speak to Gideon Harcourt, and being unable to name any other 
person, or to continue her conversation with Mr. Desbrow with any 
chance of success, she burst into a flood of tears, and made no reply to 
the arguments he made use of to console her. 

“Nay, Sarah my dear,” he continued, “do not give way in that 
manner. Remember you have a friend who loves you dearly, and 
would do anything in the world to insure your comfort and happiness, 
no matter at what cost to himself. Nay, do not look at me in that 
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ferocious manner,” (for, through her tears, Sarah had cast on him a 
glance of contempt, as he uttered the last sentence,) “ for really I do 
not deserve it. Come now, be amenable to reason, and let us talk 
coolly over the matter. Now, are you listening to me ?” 

Sarah made him no reply, and he continued for some time longer in 
the same strain, endeavouring to impress on her the affection in which 
he held her, and his readiness to assist her in every way in his power. 
Sarah spoke not a word, and appeared to be utterly unconscious of all 
he was saying. At last Mr. Desbrow’s patience somewhat gave way, 
and he said to her: 

* Well, my dear girl, I see it’s of no use endeavouring to-day to get 
you to listen to me. Perhaps another time, when I call, for I intend 
doing myself that pleasure,” he continued significantly, “you will be 
in a better temper ; so for the present good-bye. Come, shake hands 
with me, at least. I don’t now ask for more, though perhaps I may on 
a future occasion. Well, if you will not, let it stand as it is. I hope 
next time I see you I shall find you in a different frame of mind.” 

For some days after Mr. Desbrow’s visit Sarah remained in a state 
of intense anxiety, fearing he might repeat it; but she heard nothing 
of him. Much as he desired to renew his intimacy with Sarah, he was 
too cautious and clever a man to press his suit at an inopportune 
moment. Not knowing that she had received assistance from her 
sister, he calculated that she would soon be at the end of her resources, 
and she would then, in all probability, if merely for the sake of her 
child, turn a far more willing ear to his arguments. But in this he 
reckoned somewhat incorrectly, for Sarah’s expenses were of the most 
moderate description, and as she worked industriously at her needle 
she was able to make her sister’s gift last a considerable time. About 
six weeks after his former visit, Mr. Desbrow paid Sarah another. 
The landlady, acting up to the instructions she had received, at first 
found some excuse to keep him from entering; but on Mr. Desbrow 
telling her that he was the bearer of some important intelligence, she 
made no further resistance, but allowed him to go upstairs. He found 
Sarah occupied with her needle, looking as beautiful as when he had 
last seen her, though with a somewhat anxious expression on her 
countenance. Nor was this without cause, for not only were her 
finances now getting to a low ebb, but she had that morning received 
information from the warehouse that in consequence of the slackness 
of trade she could have no more work for some time. 

As soon as Sarah’s eye fell on Mr. Desbrow, the expression on her 
countenance changed to one of mingled surprise and indignation. 

“‘ Might I ask, sir,” she said to him in an angry tone, “ the reason of 
your visit, when you know how unpleasant it isto me? If you have 
any communication to make to me, why could you not have written ?” 

“My dear Sarah,” said Mr. Desbrow, “ between ourselves, I have no 
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particular communication to make, and if you heard my conversation 
with your landlady you must understand that I merely said I was the 
bearer of pleasing intelligence for the sake of obtaining admission to 
you. In love or war, you know, all artifices are allowable. But now 
tell me, has not your angry feeling towards me abated ? You cannot 
say that I have been at all importunate. I have given you ample time 
to get over your sorrow for the absence of your husband. It is even 
probable,” he continued, “ that I might not have called on you as soon 
as this, had I not been—what shall I say ?—persecuted with the idea, 
for that is the proper expression, that perhaps by this time you might 
be in want of money, and if so, to assure you that my purse is 
perfectly at your service.” 

“Mr. Desbrow,” said Sarah, “I will not disguise the fact from you 
that I have but little money left, and if any has been saved from my 
husband’s estate, and you could let me have it, you would be doing me 
a great service. But I tell you candidly, rather than receive it from 
you personally as a gift, I would starve.” 

“T can only repeat what I told you when I was last here, that your 
husband’s estate did not realise sufficient to cover his debts, and there- 
fore there is nothing for you to expect from that source,” replied Mr. 
Desbrow. “At the same time, my purse is perfectly at your service.” 

“And once more,” said Sarah, “I decline to accept a shilling from 
you. The greatest satisfaction of my life would be, to earn sufficient 
to return you the fifty pounds I am in your debt, for I consider it in 
no other light, call it by what name you please.” 

“But my dear Sarah,” said Mr. Desbrow, “if not for your own 
sake at least for your child.” 

“Yes,” said Sarah, the tears coming into her eyes as she spoke, “ I 
am perfectly willing to admit her future seems gloomy indeed. ButI 
understand you perfectly well, Mr. Desbrow, and I assure you it is 
solely losing time in pursuing the course you are now doing. If you 
know anything of me, you know that I can be as determined as it is 
possible for a woman to be, and my fixed resolution is, that nothing 
shall ever induce me to be again on even friendly terms with you, let 
the consequence be what it may. And now sir,” she continued, draw- 
ing herself up with so much dignity of manner, that it seemed in 
Mr. Desbrow’s eyes to add another beauty to her, “I insist on your 
immediately leaving me.” 

“You look so beautiful, Sarah,” said Mr. Desbrow, “it is really 
impossible for me to obey you.” 

“Then, sir,” she continued, “I must find sombody who will oblige 
you. On my word of honour, if you do not leave the room this 
moment, I will call my landlady and request her to bring a policeman. 
You have now your choice, sir, do as as you please.” So saying, she 
advanced towards the bell to put her threat into execution. 
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Mr. Desbrow, seeing the determined humour she was in, merely 
said to her: 

“There is no occasion, Sarah, for any disreputable or scandalous 
scene to take place, I will leave this moment.” He advanced towards 
the door, and then turning suddenly round, said to her, with a 
triumphant smile upon his countenance, ‘One word more, Sarah, and 
I go. You must be reconciled to me, my dear girl, for I love you too 
dearly not to be friends again; and when once I determine upon 
a point, you know well I generally have my own way. Now, good 
bye. I shall give you full time to allow your anger to calm itself 
before I call again. In the meantime,” he added very significantly 
“should you wish to see me—for it strikes me before long you will— 
you have merely to write me a line, and I will call on you within an 
an hour after I receive your letter.” 

After the first ebullition of anger at Mr. Desbrow’s visit had sub- 
sided, Sarah began to think coolly over her position. She had now 
but a few pounds left, and when they were exhausted, as she could 
no longer obtain work, her prospects appeared black indeed. Sorely 
as she objected again to become a recipient of her sister’s bounty, she 
found she had no alternative but to write to her. She narrated to 
her the deplorable condition she was in, and laid great stress upon 
the villainy of Mr. Desbrow, who instead of acting as her friend, had 
persecuted her in a most disgraceful manner, refusing to allow her 
one shilling of the surplus of her husband’s estate, which she was 
certain amounted to several hundred pounds. She then told her 
that for some months past she had worked industriously at her 
needle, and had earned sufficient to maintain herself and baby, at 
least, with the addition of the money her sister had sent her. 
Unfortunately at the present moment she could get no work, in 
consequence of the slackness of trade, but she hoped better times were 
in store for her. She told her sister it would have given her the 
greatest pleasure could she see a prospect of returning to her the 
money she had already advanced, but that she could not hope to do. 
She begged Charlotte to send her over at once some pecuniary aid, 
or there was little doubt she must apply to the parish for assistance. 

Sarah’s finances began gradually to diminish as the time for an 
answer to her letter to Charlotte drew nigh. She was now reduced 
to her last sovereign, and day after day anxiously listened for the 
postman’s knock. At length she had barely a shilling left in the 
world, and just as she was realising this alarming fact, Mr. Desbrow 
contrived to obtain another interview with her, and pleaded his cause 
with all the eloquence he was master of. With starvation almost 
staring her in the face, she resolutely refused to listen to him 
or to accept any assistance at his hand. In fact, so much in- 
dependence was there in her tone and manner that he felt con- 
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siderably puzzled, and began to’ imagine she received pecuniary 
assistance from some other quarter. Finding Sarah was extremely 
cool and determined with him, on leaving the house he secretly 
inquired of the landlady whether her lodger had lately received any 
visitors. The woman told him that she had not, and being of a 
naturally communicative disposition, Mr. Desbrow easily drew her 
into conversation, and learnt from her that she was afraid Sarah was 
worrying herself at not receiving a letter she expected from Canada. 

Sarah, having heard the voices of her landlady and Mr. Desbrow in 
conversation, afterwards inquired of the former what they had been 
speaking about, and was told in reply all that had taken place between 
them. Mr. Desbrow, now fully convinced that Sarah must be in 
distress, and therefore more inclined to listen to him, called almost 
daily at the lodgings, but without once being able to see her, Sarah 
having given express orders that he was not to be admitted. At 
length, finding his persecution intolerable, she determined to leave the 
house and take lodgings in a different part of London, where he 
would not be able to find her. She candidly explained to her 
landlady the reason, who, sympathising with her, allowed her to leave 
the house more than a fortnight’s rent in her debt, under the promise 
that she would pay her as soon as she was again in work or had 
received a remittance from her sister. 

Sarah now remoyed with her child to an obscure lodging of 
one room in the neighbourhood of the Borough, leaving her servant 
with the landlady of the house she had just left, as she was no longer 
able to keep her herself. When reduced to the lowest ebb a letter 
arrived from her sister containing a twenty-pound note, and informing 
her that she should have written sooner, but in consequence of the 
death of her husband her mind had been so much distressed she had 
been unable to attend to any other subject. Although in a bad state 
of health herself, she intended remaining in Canada till her husband's 
affairs were wound up, and then she would leave for England, 
where she proposed taking a house near London, and hoped Sarah 
and the child would live with her. Sarah wrote to her sister at once, 
thanking her for the assistance she had rendered her, sympathising 
with her on the death of her husband, and stating the great 
happiness it would give her once more to see her in England. 

About the same time Sarah again obtained work, though on this 
occasion from a house in the City, and by economising the gift her 
sister had sent her, she for some time contrived to live in comparative 
comfort. 











Letters from India. 


By Tug Late Hon. EMILY EDEN. 


To a SisTer. 


February 10th, 1836. 3 N. Lat., E. Long. 91. 


My prarrst ——-,—Here we are becalmed, the sea looking like a 
plate of silver that has been cleaned by a remarkably good under- 
butler. He has not left a spot on it. The sky is nearly as clear, and 
the thermometer is at 88° under the awning, and the nights are 
as hot as the days. Rather bad! but that is what we came for partly. 
We had great luck on our voyage till within the last sixteen days, 
and during that time we have not made 300 miles; still as long as we 
had any wind, even though we could not do more by constant tacking 
than keep our own ground, it was not so hot as in this stagnant 
calm; and this heat will have prepared us so well for Calcutta that 
we might almost be allowed to go there now. We are within six days 
run of it all the time, which is provoking. However we are all 
remarkably we!l, even to Mars, who has been very seriously ill since 
we left the Cape, but has rallied completely. 

We do what we can to vary the days: try to catch fish, in which we 
never succeed, except that two days ago we caught a great shark ; and 
five minutes after half the ship’s company jumped overboard for a swim, 
and took Chance with them. He little thought when Mr. M. 
transplanted him from the shades of Windsor that he should swim 
twice a day in the Indian Ocean; that it should be a bet that the 
third lieutenant should jump off the chains with him under his arm, 
and that one of the midshipmen should bring him up the ship’s side 
in his mouth, which was the case yesterday. 

We have had some very good theatricals ; the theatre closing with 
a song by Mr. Pelham, “ Here’s a health to Lord Auckland, God bless 
him !” and ending with cheers from all the sailors. 

Drawing is my chief occupation, and working Fanny’s, and she 
plays at chess with | ; and;we all read and grumble and can- 
not find enough to drink, and so on; and then whenever I can get 
to sleep I dream without ceasing, chiefly of Eden Farm, but very often 
of Langley, and [I have walked with you over the Cross Walk and 
down the Hedge Walk quite as often the last three months as ever we 
did in our dear, happy, young days; and sometimes I wake up crying 
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and sometimes arguing, and I was determined to write to you to-day, 
because last night you were so obstinate about the key of the gate ; 
and I burst out laughing, because you came back quite angry and hot, 
and said a paper key was of no use. George says he dreams quite as 
much and as childishly, and that he sees the Grenvilles coming in 
their great green coach, and Mrs. Wickham gets out of it and pursues 
him into the shrubbery. It is very odd, but the instant one’s mind is 
left to its own control it rushes back to young days and childish 
interests; they have made so much more impression than all the 
grayer realities since. 

Well, I never expected that on the 15th of February I should be 
sitting writing to you 14,000 miles off, and writing with great 
difficulty, because I am so very hot, though I have taken off my gown 
and am sitting on a pile of cushions in the stern window of George’s 
cabin, and with a large fan in one hand. George is in his shirt and 
trowsers, without shoes, sitting on the other half of the sofa, learning 
his Hindoostanee grammar, and we neither of us can attend to what 
we are about, because Chance keeps yapping at us to look at a large 
shark that, with two beautiful pilot fish, is swimming under the window, 
much nearer to us than the organ-man now under your window is to 
you. When we sat giggling for days together on the lawn at Langley, 
we never expected to be parted so entirely and in such an outlandish 
or outseaish way. 


February 13th. 


We had a little breeze two days ago that has advanced us sixty miles, 
but it has been a dead calm again the last 24 hours. There is a brig 
in sight, and if it should be homeward bound this will be packed up 
and forwarded. 


Wednesday, February 18th. 


We never saw any more of that brig, but we got into the N.W. 
monsoon on the evening of the 14th, and have had three day’s excellent 
sailing—150 miles a day—and the sea as smooth as the Thames. 
We are now only 350 miles from the Sandheads, and had expected to 
be there Saturday evening, but the wind has fallen very light again, 
and we shall hardly have the pilot on board before Monday. The 
time of the pilot’s arrival decides all our bets and lotteries. We shall 
not come to an anchor for 24 hours after that, and in the meanwhile 
Sir C. Metcalfe will hear per telegraph that we are coming, and will 
have time to pack up his little goods and tidy up Government House 
for us. If he is wise, he will send.down a few armed boats to take 
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and sink us. If he is civil, he will send one steamboat to take us and 
part of our baggage up the river ; if he is very civil, he will send two 
steamers who will tow the Jupiter up with all that it contains, which 
I hope will be the case, as the officers are all anxious to take us right 
up to Caleutta, and to have the fun of the first arrival; and if he is 
very civil indeed, he will order in half a pound of tea and a pound of 
sugar, and a loaf, &c., for our refreshment, otherwise it will be very 
unpleasant to roam about that great barrack the first evening, with 
200 strange servants laughing in Hindoostanee at us, and nothing to 
eat. That is my notion of our arrival. Or if we arrive the 24th 
we shall find the ball for the Queen’s birthday going on at Govern- 
ment House, and shall have to begin skipping about in our old ship 
dresses. 

I have nothing to say, as you may observe, but I must mention 
that everything that was given us when we came away has turned out 
useful, more especially your six bottles of arrowroot. I should not 
have survived the voyage without them. As long as my sea-sickness 
lasted arrowroot was the only thing I liked, and since that I have 
gone on with it regularly for luncheon, as I never have taken to meat 
at all. When anybody has been ill I have made a civility to them of 
a little arrowroot, but otherwise none of our own party like it, so I 
have actually devoured the six bottlesful myself. 


Monday, February 22nd. 


Still a foul wind, and we are not much nearer than we were four 
days ago. We tack every four hours, but gain very little by it. 
However, it is delicious weather—the nights are almost cold. We 
have come to our last sheep, and have but one pig and six geese left— 
no coffee, no marmalade, and no porter; and, as I said above, my 
arrowroot is at its last spoonful. Shocking hardships! We are all 
put on a short allowance of water, which is much more than we can 
drink ; but next week, when we come to salt meat, and a still shorter 
allowance of water, the hunger and thirst will just match. Nobody 
now presumes to say when we shall arrive, and they are all becoming 
impatient. In the midshipmen’s berth the freehold of two dirty 
shirts for one clean one has been offered and refused, and the instant 
it grows dusk, they all appear in their hot blue clothes, white trowsers 
are become so scarce. 

To recur to what I was saying of useful presents—I thought 
Mr. C.’s ‘Pompeii’ a beautiful book, but that, it would appear only 
on state occasions, whereas it has been in constant use. The captain 
wanted me to paint a large flying figure for the steerage—we found a 
pattern in ‘Pompeii; a figure of Jupiter was wanted—there he is in 
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‘Pompeii; some of the officers who dine with us are too shy to 
speak in the evening—they all look at ‘Pompeii.’ James’ ‘Schiller’ 
is my constant study. The sailors sing Scotch songs in the evening, 
and I found them in Burns. 


Wednesday, March 2nd, 1836. 
Off Sangur. 





At last, dearest , here we are, after seventy-two days out of 
sight of land. We got up this morning with a lovely jungle in sight. 
However, we are not particular about the quality, so as it be land; 
and now every moment is interesting. Last night the fun began. 
We fired a gun, and burnt blue lights; an hour after, the man at the 
masthead saw the light vessel ; at two in the morning the pilot came 
on board; this morning we saw land, and now the steamers are in 
sight, not only coming to tow us up to Calcutta, but bringing the 
Zenobia, which is to take our letters to England; and also, best of 
all, bringing us heaps of letters, which the pilot says are waiting for 
us, some of as late a date as the 11th of November. Only conceive 
the delight of it—it brings such hot tears into my eyes!—we shall 
have news of you all five weeks after we left you, and that is above 
twenty-one weeks ago. We are all well, and all writing like mad 
people. The pilot says, we have been given up for lost at Calcutta ; 
the steamers have been looking for us for three weeks. John Elliot 
waited some time to see us, but gave it up, and has gone home. 

God bless you and yours, ————! and only keep writing. Tell 
me quantities of stories about all the children, who will otherwise 
grow up, and I shall know nothing about them. 


Yours most affectionately, 


To a Frienp. 


Diamond Harbour, 
March 4th, 1836. 

We have just sent off thirty letters by the Zenobia, which is passing 
us, and amongst them there is an immense parcel for you—sixteen 
pages at least ; but there is an opportunity of sending a letter over- 
land this afternoon, and, as we have made such a long passage, you 
will be glad to hear of our arrival by the earliest way. 

We anchored off Sangur two days ago, having been seventy-two 
days out of sight of land, a circumstance that has happened to but 
few sailors in the ship. But our voyage was rather calm and un- 
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eventful, and we are all quite well, and for the rest I refer you to my 
large packet. As I sealed that two days ago, I have the delight of 
your first long letter since. I never shall forget the delight, the 
absolute ecstacy, of the arrival of what they in their lingo call the 
dawk boat, and when ¢en fat letters came out of the parcel for me. 
I locked my cabin door, jflumped myself down on the bed, and abso- 
lutely wallowed in my letters like a pig. You cannot write at too 
great length, it is such a delight. I got into one of those good 
laughs we used to have together, till we cried together, at 3 
‘Simple Epitaph’ over her hen; but it is no use commenting on 
letters that will have been written eight months by the time you get 
this, only go on writing in the same way, and I shall make mine a 
daily journal now we have got out of the monotony of a ship life. 
Yesterday we got up to Diamond Harbour from Sangur, but I must 
take up my life where my long letter left off. 

Besides our English letters, George was met by a very civil letter 
from Sir C. Metcalfe, and I had a very nice friendly one from Mrs. 
Robertson (John Elliot’s daughter), who says I was very kind to her 
in playing at “ cat’s cradle” with her at Minto (virtue always meets 
its reward), and soI shall find one friend at Calcutta. There is some- 
thing pleasant in finding anybody who is disposed to be kind in a land 
of strangers, and for the future I shall play at “cat’s cradle” with all 
the little girls I meet. 

We had a great deal of telegraphic communication all day with 
Calcutta. Found we could not arrive till very late last night if we 
went on, and we must then have gone in a steamer, and the Jupiter 
people had so set their hearts on taking us right up that we agreed 
not to desert the ship. Last night another steamer came down to help 
us, bringing the Soonamookie (I have not an idea how it is spelt). 
George’s own yacht, manned by Hindoos in such lovely dresses, and 
bringing also Captain Byrne and Captain Taylor, one of Sir Charles's 
aides-de-camp, and the military secretary. They gave us all the pro- 
gramme of to-day’s landing, and George has made Captain Byrne, 
who was at the head of Lord W. Bentinck’s establishment, one of his 
aides-de-camp ; so that he will be our companion, our friend, our con- 
fidant for the next five years. 

George is very nervous this morning, and indeed we all wish it well 
over. The troops are all to be out, and we are to be met on the landing- 
place by the whole establishment, and it is so hot for a calm demeanour 
and so difficult to be smart. George and William will be in full dress, 
and I hope, after the first moment, Fanny and I shall be bundled off 
into one of the carriages. George is to walk through the line of the 
troops. Sir C. Metcalfe gives us a great dinner at Government House, 
and leaves it ¢o us in the evening. 


I have just been in George’s room, assisting him to make speeches 
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to Mr. Byron and some of the officers; and we have been giving 
presents to Captain Grey’s servant, who is a jewel of a man, and to the 
quarter-masters, coxswains, &c. I shall always have a great regard 
for the Jupiter’s in general, they have been so very kind to us. I 
think I shall leave a note of thanks behind me. 

George had one long letter overland, of as late a date as the Ist of 
December, giving us heads of news—Lord Salisbury’s death, Lord 
Milton’s, &c. ; and there was a line from Lord Stanley, by which it is 
obvious that nothing has happened to anybody we care about up to 
December, so we shall receive the next letters without any nervousness. 

Oh dear! how I do live at home: but I must go and dress now. 
We are very near Calcutta. God bless you, my dear ———! I have 
been so happy since we had those letters. If this comes about the 
same time as the Zenobia you will be sick of my writing. 


Your own most affectionate, 


E. E. 


To a Frrenp. 


Diamond Harbour, 
Friday, March 4th. 

My birthday, which nobody knows or cares about except myself, 
who would rather be a year younger each time than a year older; and 
I cannot help thinking that would be a worthy reward for each year 
passed in India. The steamer begah to tow us up the river at 9. 
Finished our letters and sent them to the Zenobia, which met us 
in the river, homeward bound. Between 12 and 1, when we were 
going 11 knots an hour and growing fidgetty for fear we should 
arrive too soon, we came to a brig at anchor. The steamer stood 
a little to the left, to leave room; was caught in an eddy, and 
drove the Jupiter and the other steamer aground. The Soona- 
mookie (George’s yacht), which was towed astern, of course ran 
against the Jupiter and broke some of its railings—2in short, it 
was quite a collision; and, after two hours’ delay and work, we 
were obliged to take to the steamer and give up the Jupiter. 
It was the greatest mortification to all parties, Captain Grey had 
set his heart on landing us at Calcutta; the officers and midship- 
men had volunteered to man the barge and row us ashore. We 
had wished them to see the fun of the landing, so it was a great dis- 
appointment, besides the annoyance of arriving too late at Calcutta. 
Whatever may be the discomforts of a long sea-voyage, the extreme 
kindness with which we have been treated on board is the strong point 
in my recollection, and I shall always think of the Jupiter with 
gratitude. We had a tiresome voyage up the river against the tide, 
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and feeling all the time that somebody would be waiting dinner at 
Government House. No arm-chairs or sofas, the heat very great, 
and the steamer very noisy; and quantities of dead bodies floating 
down the river, occasionally a vulture perched on one. Arrived at 
Calcutta at 10; landed, and were met by Mr. Prinsep, Captain 
Higginson, &c., with the carriages, a guard of honour, &c.; they 
drove us to Government House; and the first sight of that magnificent 
palace, very much lit up, with a bright moon shining on it, the band 
playing, Sir C. Metcalfe, with about eighty guests in full dress, coming 
down the great staircase; and above 200 of the native servants, in 
their white dresses and scarlet turbans, rushing down the steps, was 
one of the most striking sights I ever saw; like the last scene of an 
opera, only still more unlike common life. Went through the great 
hall, where we left George. Sir H. Fane and Captain Higginson 
showed us to our own drawing-room, which is very English looking, 
only beyond the common size of rooms. We had some dinner, and the 
mosquitoes took their first meal of us—handsome to begin with—and 
then we went up to bed. George was sworn in, ten minutes after he 
arrived. 


Saturday, March 5th. 


Woke by the firing, noise of the kites, crows, &c.; went down to 
breakfast at 9. George went off to business. Captain Byrne and I 
walked all over the house—a good half mile of walk—and settled a 
new apartment for Fanny, one for , &c., and various household 
matters about servants, money, &c. Sir C. Metcalfe, Mr. and Mrs. 
Shakespeare, Mrs.” Robertson (J. Elliot’s daughter), Mr. Macaulay, 
the Trevilyans, Mr. Cameron, Sir. E. Ryan, and various others called. 
Sir H. Fane, with his staff, came to ask us to a dinner and ball. 
George settled to make William military secretary ; Mr. Colvin is the 
new private secretary ; Captains Champneys and Macgregor, and others, 
aides-de-camp. The Jupiter came up the river at 4, uninjured. 
Captain Grey came to stay with us. Sir C. Metcalfe lent us his 
carriage, and we drove along the Esplanade and met quantities of 
carriages; some very English-looking, others like palanquins on wheels, 
with natives without any clothes, sitting majestically in them, and foot- 
men running by their side. The houses are handsome, and the whole 
thing more picturesque than I expected. Fanny and I dined in our 
own apartments ; Captain Byrne came to carve for us. Sir C. Metcalfe 
gave George a great dinner of eighty people, and asked fourteen of 
the Jupiter’s to it, and we asked them to tea in the evening. 
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Sunday, March 6th. 


Went to church at 10. When George goes out with us we have 
five guards to ride by the carriage, and two when we go out alone. 
There are three velvet chairs in the middle of the aisle in the cathedral, 
with an open railing round them and a space railed off behind for the 
aides-de-camp. All the pews are made with open railings. Some of 
the ladies come without bonnets, and they all fan themselves with 
large feather fans unceasingly, otherwise it was much like an English 
church. Great part of the service very well chanted. Quiet afternoon. 
George drove out with us. The officers of the Jupiter dined with 
us again; a horrid account of the mosquitoes on board, though 
they can hardly be worse than on shore. Chance has taken to 
his own servant and will not come near me, which I call ungrateful. 
We have all our separate establishments of servants now. My par- 
ticular attendant, who never loses sight of me, is an astonishingly 
agreeable kitmagar, whose name I have asked so often that I am 
ashamed to ask it again, and cannot possibly remember it; but he 
speaks English, which none of the others do. He and four others 
glide behind me whenever I move from one room to another; be- 
sides these, there are two bearers with a sedan at the bottom of the 
stairs, in case I am too idle to walk, but I have not trusted my 
precious person to their care yet. There is a sentry at my dressing- 
room door, who presents arms when I go to fetch my pocket-hand- 
kerchief, or find my keys. There is a tailor, with a magnificent long 
beard, mending up some of my old habit shirts before they go to the 
wash, putting strings to my petticoats, &c.; and there is an ayah to 
assist Wright, and a very old woman called a metrannee, who is the 
lowest servant of all, a sort of under-housemaid. Of all these, only 
one can speak English. George never stirs without a tail of fifteen 
joints after him. William has reduced his to three, but leaves a large 
supply at home; and Fanny has at present three outriders, and 
expects more; but it is rather amusing when by any accident we all 
meet, all with our tails on. By an unheard of piece of tyranny, George 
is the only individual who is allowed to have his mosquitoes driven 
away by two men, who stand behind him with long fans of feathers. 
We are not allowed this luxury in his presence; and of course have, 
besides our own mosquitoes, his refuse troop to feed. Nobody can 
guess what those animals are till they have lived amongst them. 


Many people have been laid up for many weeks by their bites on their 
first arrival. 
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Monday, March 7th. 





| 

| 

We hada great many visitors immediately after breakfast, both male 

| and female ; the aides-de-camp hand in the ladies and give them chairs, 

, and if there are more in the room at once than we can conveniently 

| attend to, they stay and talk to them; if not, they wait outside and 

hand the ladies out again—the visits are not long; but I hope they will 

not all compare notes as to what we have said. I know some of my 

i) topics served many times over. Visits are all over at 12.30 a.m., 

| i on account of the heat. We luncheon at 2 p.m. (the people will call 

Hi it tiffin), and then all go off to our own rooms, take off our gowns, and 

set the punkahs going, take up a book, and I for one, shall generally 
! go to sleep, judging from the experience of the three last days. At 

| 5.30 P.M. everybody goes out. We drove to-day to Garden Reach 

to visit Sir C. Metcalfe, and found George and Captain Byrne with 

him. Captain Grey and —— went with us. The house and 
i garden are very much like any of the Fulham villas, only the rooms 
are much larger; but the lawn is quite as green, and rivers are rivers 

every where. 


7 Tuesday, March 8th. | 


George held his first levee—about 700 people; we had fewer 
visitors in consequence, and a quieter day. Drove to the Chow- 
ringee, which is the Regent’s Park of Calcutta, to leave a card with 
the Fanes, who give us a ball to-night; dressed after dinner—all 
our things were unpacked to-day, and except one or two gauze 
ribbons, everything is as fresh as possible. After fancying we had 
bought too many gowns in England, we find we have not enough, it 
is such constant dressing. Coloured muslins for the morning we are 
particularly deficient in, and, after all the boasted supply of French 
goods, it appears that after the rainy season in particular, and occa- 
sionally at other times, there is not a yard of silk or ribbon to be had. 
At all times they say that rupees are charged for shillings (which is 
2s. 3d. for twelve pence), and I should think it is true. I gave four } 
rupees for a little handbell, which would not have cost 1s. 6d. in any 
! London toyshop. I am shy of saying “Qui hi ” when I want a 
| servant, so I have got this little dear bell. We went to the ball at 
10 p.m.—an immense procession! Ten men with lights ran before 
\ George’s carriage, besides the usual day accompaniment of servants, 
guards, &c. The ball was much like a London ball in look, only the 
| uniforms make it look more dressed, and there is more space for 
| dancing. They dance away as if they were not in a furnace, and 

instead of resting between the dances they walk round the room in 
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pairs; there were few young ladies, but some young brides, and 
they all seem to dance on to a most respectable old age. Several 
mothers of grown-up daughters never missed a quadrille or waltz; they 
were all very well dressed, and seemed to take pains to be so. Came 
home at 12 p.m. Our new aide-de-camp, Captain , mentioned 
that he was not going home with us, and I believe he slunk back 
after putting us in our carriage to have a good dance. It cannot be 
stich a bad climate, or the old gentlemen who were figuring away at 
this ball would not be so active. 





Wednesday, March 9th. 


We had rather more than sixty visitors between 10 and 12 a.m. to- 
day—most of them ladies,—the day was densely hot, and the fatigue 
of so many fresh people is very great. Drove to Garden Reach to 
visit Lady Ryan, the wife of the chief judge. She is a nice person 
and fond of her garden, and has contrived to rear some violets and 
sweetbriar; therefore has probably many other good qualities. We 
dined at Sir H. Bains, to meet what they call the “heads of depart- 
ments and their wives.” ‘The mosquitoes were worse there, than at 
Government House. When we came home, George, it appeared, had 
made the same resolution that I had, which is never to dine out 
again. ‘There is so much to do at home that no constitution could 
bear engagements abroad too. 


Thursday, March 10th. 


Got up with half a headache for want of sleep; the Brahminee 
kites and the crows and the pariah dogs all croaked and cawed and 
howled all night. George held a durbar, which means in common 
sensible parlance, that the native princes and noblesse came to sec 
him. They bring him offerings—some of them he said offered him 
what looked like two half-sov ereigns, which he touches, but is not 
allowed to pocket, and he gives some of them a dress of honour, and 
they go out and put it on and come back, and then he gives them 
pawn to eat and pours a little attar of roses over their hands, and 
then they go. There were so many who came that he said Captain 
Macnaughten, who acts as his interpreter, whispered to him not to 
tilt the bottle of attar of roses quite so much, for fear it should not 
last. I think the East India Company must be charmed with such 
economy. We never got a sight of the durbar, though often half-way 
down the passage, being always turned back by fresh arrivals. "We had 
above 100 visitors this 1 morning, sometimes as many as thirty at once 
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in the room. Captain Macgregor was quite tired of announcing 
them, and almost as much puzzled as we were with some of their 
names. I actually cried with fatigue and headache after it was all 
over. 

At 3 p.m. we embarked in the Soonamookie for Barrackpore ; there 
was some air on the river, and it was pleasant to be going into the 
country; but, by way of passing a quiet day, we took with us 
Captain Chads of the Andromache, and a young Wilmot Horton, one 
of the midshipmen, Captain Blackwood of the Hyacinthe, Captain 
Grey, and three of his midshipmen, which, with our own household, 
made up a party of sixteen. However, I went fast asleep the instant 
we got on board, so they did not hurt me; but I saw nothing of the 
river in consequence. Our own servants, including the bargemen 
and the kitchen-servants, were all either in the steamer that towed 
us, or in the state-barges, and they were rather more than 400 
people—such a simple way of going to pass two nights in the 
country. We arrived before 5 p.m. Barrackpore is a charming 
place, like a beautiful English villa on the banks of the Thames— 
so green and fresh ; the house is about the size of Cashiobury, to all 
appearance, but it just holds George, Fanny, and me, the rest of the 
party all sleep in thatched cottages built in the park; the drawing 
and dining-rooms are immense, and each person requires two or 
three rooms besides a bath in this country, so as to be able to change 
rooms from the sun. \Ve were carried round the gardens, which are 
delightful, and I see that this place might console me for half the 
week at Calcutta. The elephants were brought out, and most of the 
party got on them, but they looked so large I did not like it. 
Captain Chads is a very pleasant man, so simple and straightforward, 
which is a merit here. Captain Chads has a young Disbrowe with 
him, and we have sent to ask him to dine with us on Saturday and 
go with us to the opera. 


Friday, March 11th. 


George held a military levee, and all the field-officers came on to 
us afterwards ; but they were not above thirty, and it was soon over. 
Wrote up my journal. Mr. Pelham arrived to luncheon on his way 
to Benares—a hurried journey he is making while the Jupiter is re- 
fitting, and which all old Indians look upon as madness at this time 
of the year. He is very delicate, and it will be lucky if he has no 
illness on the road. Captain Grey is in despair at hearing that the 
regiment he is to take from Ceylon, and which he thought would 
consist of 250 men, is 400 strong. Altogether the officers and their 
families amount to forty-six people without counting their servants. 

George and I had a long ride on an elephant, and it was much less 
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rough than I expected. Captain Byrne told me the housekeepership 
of our house was vacant, and recommended its being given to Wright, 
who is to have charge of all the linen and furniture, and is paid rather 
more than £100 a year. I offered it to her, and at first she refused it, 
and cried a great deal, and said she was not in want of money, and had 
come out solely on my account ; and if this was to prevent her taking 
charge of me, she would rather have nothing to do with it AndI 
promised she should take as much charge of me as she liked, and that 
nobody else should dress me; and for all the rest she can give her own 
directions as to my gowns and frills, and will soon be glad enough to 
have the labour taken off her hands. 


Saturday, March 12th. 


Got up at five in the morning—the jackals made such a noise all 
night. They very often walk through the passages of the bungalows, 
but never attack anybody. At 6 we wereall on board the Soonamookie, 
and it was really a cool, delicious morning. Breakfasted at Government 
House ; went up to dress, as Captain Byrne had had notice of various 
introductions—and from that time till luncheon the room has been 
full, and now I am come back to put up this letter and go to sleep. 

We give a great ball on Monday night, to which the whole English 
society is asked, and a concert on Wednesday, to which the native 
princes will come; and we mean to refuse all visits that week and the 
following week, to have two days regularly advertised for receiving 
anybody who likes to come. ‘To-night we make what the newspapers 
call “the first public appearance of the Governor-General and his 
family at the opera.” The heat, I take it, surpasses all description ; 
but I hardly see how it is to be worse in one place than another. 


Sunday, March 13th. 


I finished and sent off, per Robert, my Journal up to March 12th, 
last night. We went to the old church, to hear a charity sermon from 
Archdeacon Dealtry for Mrs. Wilson’s Native Orphan School—a very 
good sermon—and, as all the punkahs were put up, the church was 
not so hot as I have felt it in London. Our new coach has come into 
play and looks very handsome (some of the servants are sneezing so 
while I write. Ihate that pretension of catching cold in this climate), 
A quiet day—we gave up our evening airing in consideration of the 
day; but I think that is a good habit we must give up, as it is difficult 
to live here without that hour of air, and there is no other means of 
getting out. George tried to walk with us to the stables; but we 
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were all tired before we reached the entrance-gate, at least two hun- 
dred hot yards off, and when we got there the sentry would not let us 
out. Whereupon all our tails began screaming at him at the indignity 
of not knowing the Burra Sahib, and not letting him through his own 
gate ; to which the sentry replied that he knew him very well, and 
that he expected the Burra Sahib would make him a corporal for being 
so strict upon guard. However we got out, and then found such a 
crowd of natives with petitions to present, that we were very glad to 
get in again, and would have given the sentry a lieutenant-colonelcy, 
if he had asked it, to let us in. We had no strangers at dinner. 
Visited George in his room, and he rehearsed the speech to Sir C. 
Metcalfe which he is to make to-morrow, and I acted Sir Charles, and 
stood steady to have the red ribbon put on me. 


Monday, March 14th. 


After breakfast we all made ourselves as smart as we could, and 
William and Mr. Colvin, as military and private secretaries, went, 
with all our carriages, to pilot Sir Charles and his suite. We did 
not ask anybody to the morning ceremony, but asked what they call 
the “Government House List” to a ball in the evening, and 
advertised that any ladies or gentlemen who wished to be present 
in the morning would be admitted. The immense ball-room, was 
completely filled by 10 o'clock in the morning. We all met in my 
sitting-room as soon as Sir Charles was in sight, stalked solemnly off 
in a grand procession of aids-de-camp, silver-sticks, peacocks’ feathers, 
&e., with Captains Grey and Chads tacked on. George took his place 
on a sort of a throne, and we on each side of him with a circle of other 
ladies, and Sir Charles was walked up the room, looking ready to hang 
himself, and then George got up and began. He said, “Sir Charles 
Metcalfe,” in rather a tremulous tone; but after the first six words he 
seemed quite at his ease, spoke loud enough to be heard all over the 
room, and really made a beautiful speech. Several ladies near us, friends 
of Sir Chas. Metcalfe, were crying, and there were two or three attempts 
at applause, which were soon checked as highly incorrect. Sir Charles’ 
answer was shorter, but remarkably good, though he was really so 
much affected by the whole thing that he could hardly speak. In 
short, we all began the day thinking it would be a ludicrous ceremony, 
and it turned out very interesting ; and, moreover, had an excellent 
effect for George, as we heard from all quarters. It was rather good 
fun, the officers of the Jupiter, who were dispersed in different parts 
of the room, coming with the remarks they had overheard. I heard 


one man saying, “ But why the d—1 is he not always speaking ? Itis 
so pleasant to listen to him.” 
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We had a rest from 12 oclock till dinner-time, and dressed after 
dinner for the ball. We had the floor chalked with Sir Charles 
Metcalfe’sarms. There was a sitting-down supper for 650 people, and 
about 1000 came to the ball. We went in after they were all assem- 
bled, and then the dancing began directly. I never saw such a ball- 
room as that at Government House, and the banqueting-rooms below 
are just as fine. The ladies were all well-dressed, but there is very 
little beauty amongst them ; still, what they want in looks they make 
up in activity. I suppose it was a gay ball; and, in point of decora- 
tion, George, who was quite proud of it, said it would have been talked 
of for a year in London. The supper was so very well arranged. It 
was all the merit of that excellent Captain Byrne. Sir C. Metcalfe 
advised our not retiring till everybody was gone, and the consequence 
was that I grew very tired, and began to feel ill before I went to bed. 


Tuesday, March 15th. 


Awake all night with violent pains, and at 6 o'clock wrote to 
George to send for a doctor. I wanted to have Dr. Drummond, from 
the Jupiter, who is an excellent doctor, and suited us all so well that 
George would have made him his private physician, which would have 
given him £1400 a year; but unfortunately, by some rule about 
the Company’s service, we may not have him, so George sent for a 
Dr. , a little man, like Moore the poet, who had been dancing 
about at the ball, and we are to see if we like him. He gave me 
calomel and opium and came to see me every hour, an attention which 
is paid to the Governor-General’s family, and is particularly incon- 
venient, as it seems but civil to invent a new symptom every time 
he comes. I think my illness was precisely like what I had at 
Langley, and have had five or six times in my life—very painful 
spasms, but easily accounted for. However, Wright has had the same 
sort of thing, and that young W. Horton, who was staying with us; 
and, in short, it was called “ the prevailing complaint,” and so on, 
and Dr. seemed to treat it very well; but it is horrid work 
being ill in this country. If the punkah ceased for a moment I felt 
in such a fever ; but they hardly ever do stop. 

George went in state to the play. Fanny had so many people in 
the morning, and was tired and did not go. It was very hot and dull 
they said. 








Wednesday, March 16th. 


Still poorly, though better, but staid in my own room; the heat is 
awful, and they say unusual for the time of year. George went to 
the opening of some medical college. It is the oddest thing, and 
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shows what he was predestined for; but he never feels tired, and 
does not mind the heat, and the mosquitoes don’t bite him, and he 
goes on working away, filling all the hours fuller than they can hold, 
and sleeps like a top at night. It is curious! 

To-night there was the concert, at which the natives came, besides 
all the same society that was at the ball. Fanny said there was 
nothing very splendid about the rajahs. I heard the music in my 
bedroom, and it did not sound ill. Our own band is a very good one, 
and plays every evening when we have company. ‘The singers are a 
Madame St. Nesoni, immensely fat, with a cracked voice—she is their 
Pasta; there is a Pozzeni, very like Lablache; a Mrs. Goodall- 
Atkinson, whom I remember as Miss Goodall, singing away at 
Drury Lane, but she is a good singer here; and they all ask their 
twenty guineas a night, as if they really were prima donnas. 

We have done now with great fétes for some time, I think till the 
hot season is over, six months hence. The climate is much more 
detestable than I expected, and the evening, which ought to be better 


than the day, is rather worse. It is not cool, and it is chick with 
mosquitoes. 


Thursday, March 17th. 


Better but still feverish, and Dr. —— advised me putting off 
Barrackpore till to-morrow. George went to see the Botanical 
Garden, which is on the other side of the river. It fell to 8 
turn among the aides-de-camp to attend him, which amused me, as 
he happens not to know a flower from a leaf; but he does these sort 
of things very well. 

Fanny and I took an airing quite late. It shows how this climate 
subdues one to all its ridiculous habits, for I should have been ashamed 
to be carried upstairs in England, and never hesitated about it here. 
There are always two men with a sort of sedan at the bottom of my 
stairs in case they are wanted, and my attentive jemadar (how you 
all live without a jemadar I cannot guess, I think I always must have 
had one) had them ready at the carriage-door, in consideration of my 
weak state of health. For the first time since we came there were 
only four at dinner—George and Fanny, and Captains Byrne and 
Macgregor. I went down for an hour in the evening, 





Friday, March isth. 
Still rather poorly, and Dr. 





recommended my not stirring 


in the heat of the day. The fleet of boats got under weigh at 2.30, 
when the tide served, and the whole party went, except —— 
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who stayed with me, and we drove down late in the evening. Mr. 
and Mrs. Robertson and their two children, Mr. and Mrs. Colvin 
(George’s secretary) and their children, Captain Grey and three of 
his officers, and our own household, all went by water. The drive 
down was curious: we went through the native part of the town 
where the people are so thronged that it is difficult to drive through 
them. Such odd groups squatting at the doors of the huts, and 
sometimes such handsome wild countenances; then every now and 
then a Chinese, with his twinkling eyes and yellow face and satin 
dress, stalking along amongst those black naked creatures. I believe 
this whole country and our being here, and everything about it, is a 
dream. When we got out of the town the road was straight and 
shady, and a few scattered savages at the doors of their little clay 
huts, with their boys climbing up the cocoa-trees, were the only human 
creatures we met. Then we came to a camel by the road-side—the 
first I had seen, then to two jackals fighting; then, on the road, 
we saw a very pretty English britshka, which at first feared 
was as good as ours; it was drawn by beautiful horses in silver 
harness, and a footman running before it, and sitting cross-legged on 
the front seat was a rajah, dressed precisely as he was the first 
moment he came into the world—he had not even a turban on, but 
his long black hair was hanging on his shoulders. He was smoking 
his hookah, and seemed to be enjoying his airing very much. I rather 
envied him, he could not have felt half so feverish as I did with my 
clothes on. 

The life of ladies in India is a wearisome one for them—so many 
hours in which the house must be shut up, nothing to do, and no 
strength to do it with; and then most of the mothers are either 
parted from their children, or feeling they are doing wrong by keeping 
them here. The children show the climate much more than the 
grown-up people, for at a year old, they have not a tinge of colour in 
their lips and cheeks, and it grows worse as they grow older. 





Saturday, March 19th. 


Much better, and the air is really fresh. We have no trouble with 
our visitors here. They come to breakfast and go back immediately 
to their bungalows utterly exhausted, poor things! with the trouble of 
eating their bread and butter. The breakfasts in India are excellent 
—fish, curries, omelettes, preserves, fruits, &c. After luncheon we 
assemble in my room for a little while. 

George and I took a drive to Futtyghur, through some pretty lanes. 
Fanny and went on one of the elephants, and the rest of the 
society had the other elephants and their own carriages. We had six 
officers at dinner from Barrackpore. 
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Sunday, March 20th. 


The chapel at Barrackpore is under repair, so the service is per- 
formed now in the large dining-room. There are seven regiments 
quartered here, so our congregation was very red and clanking. 

George and I went out on an elephant, and rode through the can- 
tonments, which are curious to see. The natives make fine-looking 
soldiers, and, as by their religion and habits they cannot get drunk, 
they never get into any scrapes. Indeed, the only punishment now 
is to turn them out of the army, and that is seldom necessary. 

There was a thunderstorm in the evening, which cooled the air 
very much, and the part here is always nice. 


Monday, March 21st. 


Got up at 5.30, and we were all packed up and on board the 
Soonamookie at 6.30. Had coffee, and a nice cool voyage up. 
George always goes down in the cabin with Mr. Colvin on these 
occasions and gets through a great deal of writing, and we do not 
think ourselves bound to be pleasant at these odd hours, but take our 
books and read. We are two hours going up against tide, and an 
hour-and-a-half with it. It is all very well managed; our whole 
household is with us so entirely that our rooms at Calcutta are locked 
up when we come away, and yet, ten minutes after we arrive at 
Government House, everything is in its place. A hot breakfast (more 
like a, dinner) for eighteen people is on the table, and the servants are 
as quiet and composed as ever—the immense number of them would 
only make a confusion in England, but here everyone takes charge of 
only one thing, and does it thoroughly and exactly to a minute. They 
have cleared up one doubt I have always tacitly felt; I had an idea, 
from the noise English servants make, that their feet creaked as well 
as their shoes—that it was part of a servant’s privilege to have 
creaking feet, but it is not so. These men have no shoes and 


stockings, and their feet are quite silent. We had a dinner of forty- 
four people. 


Tuesday, March 22nd. 


Quantities of visitors till 1 o’clock. Mrs. Robertson went with us 
to see Mrs. Wilson’s native orphan-school. It is a pretty sight, and 
it is impossible to look at Mrs. Wilson, in her widow’s dress, with her 
plain, intelligent countenance, without the greatest respect. She has 
collected 160 of these children; many of them lost their parents in 
the famine some years ago; many are deserted children. She showed 
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us one little fat lump, about five years old, that was picked up at three 
months old, just as two dogs had begun to eat it; the mother was 
starving, and had exposed it on the river side She brings the 
children up as Christians, and marries them to native Christians when 
they are fifteen years old. One of the little girls presented me with 
a beautiful bunch of flowers she had worked herself, with my name at 
the back of it. 

We dined alone to-day, which means that we were twelve at 
dinner ; but, somehow, that is not the trouble that it would seem to 
be. It is only for strangers that you are bound to speak and dress. 


Wednesday, March 23rd. 


Forgot to mention yesterday that I got up at 5.30 for our first 
early ride. George, , Captain Macgregor and I were on our 
horses at 6. One of the horses has not yet arrived, so Fanny and 
I can only ride alternate days, which is as well to begin with. My 
horse seems to be a very nice one. Fanny went out this morning. 
It is dreadful work getting up so early, but the air is really cool then, 
so we mean to keep it up. 

A quiet day. At 4 p.a. George and I set off to the Botanical 
Garden; it is the other side of the river, and four miles off. Our 
own boat met us at Sir E. Ryan’s, and Lady Ryan went with us. 
We went to see the Amherstia, a new plant, and quite magnificent. 
It has flowered for the second time—immense tassels of crimson 
flowers. I did not see much of the garden, as I was tired, and we 
are to go again. We had a delicious drive home. Charles Cameron 
is just as fond of cricket as he was in Eden Farm days, and he and 
Sir E. Ryan (the Chief Justice) have established a cricket club, and 
when we drove through their gardens the Calcutta Eleven were 
playing the officers of the Jupiter and the Hyacinth. It looked 
pretty and English, and brought back visions of Prince’s Plain. 

We had another dinner of forty-six people to-day. Mr. Macaulay 
came to my share at dinner. Just as we were assembling for dinner 
there came on what they call a “ north-wester ”—a most violent storm 
of thunder, lightning, and wind, which is at its height in a moment. 
There were hundreds of white-muslined servants rushing about the 
house, catching at the blinds and shutters, but everything was blown 
off the tables in an instant. I never heard such a row. It cools the 
air for three or four days; half our guests were shivering, and borrow- 
ing shawls; I thought it charming. 
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Thursday, March 24th. 


The +Hindoo; College examination, ‘immediately after breakfast, in 
the Marble Hall at Government House—prizes for the boys; and 
then they recited English poems, and acted scenes out of Shakespeare. 
There are forty-five of them, some of the very highest caste, and 
every respectable native in Calcutta comes to the show. The great 
shoe question makes a great heartburning in society. Sir C. Met- 
calfe never allowed the natives to come with their shoes on. There 
is a large class here, who say the natives are now sufliciently well- 
informed to feel the degradation very sensibly, and who wish the 
natives to adopt European manners as much as possible. George has 
taken up that opinion, and the charm of being allowed to come before 
the Governor-General in shoes brought an immense concourse to- 
gether—such quantities of new stiff European shoes, and many of 
the men seemed to find it difficult to walk in them. There were 
some splendid dresses among them, and some beautiful turbans, that 
would have made Madame Carson’s fortune, but most of them were in 
white muslin dresses. It was much the prettiest sight I have seen in 
Calcutta, and the newspapers observed, “ it was delightful to see the 
intense interest the Miss Edens evinced in the recitations.” I am so 
glad we were intensely interested. 

There are constantly little paragraphs about our manners, habits, 
and customs in the papers, and I cut some out that were very 
ridiculous to send the children, but I cannot find them. 

At 2.30 p.m. we were obliged, by the state of the tide, to set off, 
but it was not very hot on the river. There had been a great deal 
of rain in the night—that made a great difference. Mr. Colvin and 
three of the Jupiter's officers went with us. We all went out on the 
elephants as soon as we arrived: George and IJ, William and Fanny,— 


two on each. A delicious evening; the contrast with Calcutta more 
striking than ever. 


Barrackpore, Friday, March, 25th. 
George and I, Captain Macgregor and Mr. Lay, went out riding. 
The horses saw the elephants for the first time, and were very frisky 
and disagreeable. Captain has the charge of the stables, and 





George requires twenty horses, but we have not been able to find 
more than thirteen yet, and he is in such a fuss when the horses are 
frisky and disagreeable. 

Sir Edward and Lady Ryan, and their two daughters, came to stay 
till Monday. We had six officers from the cantonment at dinner. 
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Saturday, March 26th. 


Had a long talk with George about furnishing this house. It is in 
a wretched state, and Mr. ’s armchair, which I intended for 
my own room, I have actually been obliged to lend to the drawing- 
room, where everybody makes a rush for it, it is so soft; indeed, the 
sofas are so wretchedly hard. Had afterwards an hour’s talk with 
Captain Champneys on the same subject of furnishing, and about our 
servants’ liveries, and I think I shall have things smartened up 
in a little while. The furniture here is worse than that of any London 
hotel ; but everything in India is so perishable that one year of neglect 
may reduce a house to the worst state. 

Fanny rode to day, and lent his horse to his friend Mr. Lay, 
and took a drive with me. The visitors, between boats, elephants, 
carriages, and palanquins, all took care of themselves ; and we mean 
to keep up that practice of letting our ladies amuse themselves in the 
afternoon—it saves so much trouble. We drove to the Military Burial 
Ground, where there are some very pretty picturesque monuments I 
wanted to sketch. It is a melancholy sight. There is poor Jeffrey 
Amherst’s monument. We could not find one instance of a death 
later than twenty-five. Then the monuments are always erected by 
“brother officers,” or a “circle of friends,’ and never, by relations: * 








“ By stranger’s hands his dying eyes were closed,” 


I could not help thinking. We are much too old to die in India 
evidently, so do not be alarmed about us. 
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A Romance of the Chames. 





“ Yxs—I'm ready, Joe. Bring her round to the steps ; and just grease 
the rowlocks, will you ; and don’t forget the boat-hook, as you did the 
other day. A nice job I had in Bolter’s lock without it.” 

While Joe, standing up in her, paddled a crack pair-oared outrigged 
gig round from the boat-house to the steps, the speaker divested himself, 
in a leisurely manner, of his short boating-coat, and tucked up the 
sleeves of his flannel shirt. He then appeared in white rowing flannels 
and canvas shoes. He wore a straw hat, garnished with a rather broad 
black ribbon; and light-blue wreaths, which he emitted from a short 
meerschaum-pipe, curled round his head, and floated sluggishly in the 
still and windless air. 

“Rudder off, o’ course,” soliloquised Joe White, who, after laying 
the sculls in their places, knelt down, in order to anoint the rowlocks 
with a short piece of candle-end. “Fine day, Mr. Arthur, sir; but 
it'll be a hot ‘un in another hour or two, I’m thinking. This yere boat 
do pull sweetly, surely. She's better nor the one you had last year, sir.” 

“Yes, Joe; she pulls well, oars or sculls. I’ve told Salter that I’m 
quite satisfied with her ; she wants a little sitting, but she’s very steady 
for such a light one. She's longer than the last boat—rather narrower, 
but not so crank, and she pulls faster. In a day or two I expect my 
friend down, and then we shall pull a pair of oars again.” 

“Ah, you do pull her sweetly, Mr. Arthur, surely ; you can make 
her walk—you can, sir!” observed Joe, looking up with admiration to 
the tall figure beside him. He glanced at a man of about three-and- 
thirty, just short of six feet high, and very strongly and symmetrically 
built ; broad and deep of chest, and thin in the flanks. His curly hair, 
of a light golden-brown, was cut rather close, and he wore a full beard 
and moustache. His features were regular, well-cut, and handsome ; 
but he was so sunburnt that his face, by contrast with the beard and 
hair, looked very dark. His neck, which showed above the open shirt, 
and his arms, which were bare to above the elbow, were of a tawny- 
brown hue—the result of long exposure to sun and wind and air; 
but the clear blood in his face showed ruddy through the bronze of 
branding suns. The eyes were grey, open, honest, and kindly, with 
occasional gleams of tenderness or humour. The physiognomy of the 
whole figure expressed repose, reticence, and gravity. He had a 
chivalrous air of stately manhood and worth. 

Arthur Braybrooke was the eldest son of a country gentleman of 
old family, and of moderate fortune. He was the only child of his 
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father’s first marriage, and his mother died when he was very young. 
While he was at Eton his father married again, and had several chil- 
dren, With his stepmother and her children Arthur did not get on 
very well, even during his boyhood. His father, an easygoing man, 
who hated all trouble or dissension in his family, was subjugated by 
the stronger will of his second wife, and was glad enough to allow 
Arthur to spend most of his holidays and spare time in the family of 
his uncle, the brother of the first Mrs. Braybrooke. As time wore on 
there was even less sympathy between Arthur and the “second family ” 
than there had been during his boyhood ; and from the period at which 
he went to Cambridge, he had only paid rare and occasional visits to 
his “home.” His father had a latent liking for his son, but was too 
lazy and weak to show it in defiance of domestic opposition. The son 
felt—half sadly, half bitterly—his father’s apparent indifference, and 
estrangement widened as years rolled on. After Arthur left Cam- 
bridge, where he took a moderate degree, he studied law, and became 
a nominal barrister; but not getting much business, and having a 
modest fortune, which sufficed for his simple wants in chamber and 
club life, his chief occupation was literature. He wrote a good 
deal for the reviews, and did some journalistic work. Just after 
leaving Cambridge he fell in love with a pretty young girl, who 
was married by her family to a man of wealth and position. Of a 
constant nature, not easily stirred to love, but loving deeply and 
passionately, the loss of the one woman who had touched his heart 
left behind it a certain lasting melancholy, which seemed to render it 
unlikely that he would ever marry. He remained a “man’s man.” 
He went very little into female society, and lived in his chambers, 
and at his club, amongst men. He was a hard reader and worker, 
and an enthusiastic athlete. He was a great boxer, fencer, rower. 
His chief physical delights were Swiss climbing and Thames rowing. 
To the former he devoted the greater part of his vacations; to the 
latter all his spare time throughout the year, until winter froze him 
from off his darling river, and drove him to constant use of the foils 
and gloves with which his chambers were embellished. He had mag- 
nificent health, and strength developed by hard and continuous muscular 
exercise. He was a silent reserved man; though his silence concealed 
eloquence, and his reserve enthusiasm. He had few friends, but they 
were very dear to him. He lived a pure life, even in London; and 
had acquired the habit of taking a little cottage at Maidsnest, on the 
Thames, to which he resorted during the summer months, accompanied 
by one of his intimate friends, and a crack pair-oar gig. Arthur had 
something stately, chivalrous, lofty in his unconscious air of distinction. 
He was a man of few words, except in his rare moods of enthusiasm, 
when stirred to glowing speech in the society of his cherished intimates. 
He moved through life with a certain loneliness and loftiness round 
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him. No one ever ventured to address a familiarity to him; his 
manner repelled all light, loose, commonplace intercourse. Though 
by no means stiff, he was always reserved with strangers. He was a 
man for friends rather than acquaintances. Much loneliness and 
lonely thought always lend an impress of melancholy to a man’s eyes 
and features; and Arthur's naturally tender eyes had, at times, a 
peculiar pathos. He rarely laughed much, or loudly, though he had 
occasional gleams of dry humour and of grave irony. His well and 
clear-cut features were calmly grave and solid-set; but his mouth, 
though half hidden by the large light moustache, seemed mobile even 
through the habitual compression of the lips. His eyes smiled before 
his mouth. His hair would have been curly, but was always shorn 
to athletic brevity. There was at times a dreamy rumination in his 
thought, born of too much vague thinking in too much solitary time. 
He seemed generally rather to prefer being alone. Destitute of the 
quick pliant readiness and flow of small-talk which mixed society 
prefers and demands, he had acquired too great a contempt for it; 
and perhaps he held too scornfully those men whom he termed 
“fribbles,” and “ ladies’ fellows.” THis literary preferences were for 
thinkers, and the poets of thought; his greatest delight was reserved 
for those writings which deal with the “criticism of life.” He was 
gravely courteous, with a manner caught, unconsciously, from the 
knightly heroes of noble books. He was mirthful chiefly in a stately 
kind. He was honourable almost to punctilio; proud too, and pas- 
sionate, but kind, clear, and truth-loving ; much self-centred in his 
isolation of nature, and of habit sad, grave, and high. He was brave 
and combative—not at all aggressive, but highly resentful. Such was 
the man now stepping into his boat from off the lawn before his 
cottage at Maidsnest, on the Thames. All being at length ready, 
Arthur stepped lightly into his boat and sculled easily away, still 
puffing at his short pipe. He paddled quietly for about three-quarters 
of a mile, and then began to shout, in true Thames cadence,“ L-o-0-c-k !— 
1-o-o-c-k!” Holding his boat lightly balanced by the blades of the 
sculls, while waiting for the operations of the lock-keeper, he gave a 
long look around at the glorious day and at the fair river-scene. The 
air was all goldenly warm with full summer sunshine. Straight over- 
head a few small white cirri rested softly on the blue sky. It was 
about nine in the morning, and soft heat-haze rested dreamily over 
the distance on that side of the river which was flat, and on which, 
beyond the dusty towing-path, tree-dotted, hedge-encircled fields 
stretched away to the horizon. Beside the lock was a white wooden 
water-mill ; before it stood a little tongue of land, on which grew two 
willow-trees, whose light yellow-green pendant branches dipped into 
the clear flowing water. An old battered mossy weir, with its 
neglected_wicker eel-baskets, and its quick swirl of dammed-up water, 
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stood across the side-stream to the right of the lock. Round its 
rough piles heaps of yellowly opaque foam clustered in thick laziness. 
Little osier islets, with banks much loved of chub, dotted the middle 
of the stream. On the right hand great rolling woods uprose, till 
their height made a long irregular skyline, as they stretched and 
spread away for miles. The trees grew down, for long distances, to 
the water’s edge; and their branches seemed to be cut sharply off by 
the still water, into which they threw a deep cool green shadow. The 
river reflected every varying hue of dark or light, and wore through 
its crystal smoothness an under-colour of bright green. On the op- 
posite bank it reflected the rich purple of the clustered flowers of the 
wild foxglove, and reproduced, invertedly, the tall blades of rushes and 
of flags. The bee went humming across the warm still air; the blue 
sheeny dragonfly flashed its flight along the sunny radiance. Beneath 
the surface of the water occasional long weeds and grasses swayed 
languidly with the gentle stream; on the surface swam clumps of 
water-lilies, white and golden, embedded on broad leaves, which rested 
evenly on the translucent water, and bore bursting buds that im- 
prisoned lilies which had yet to blow. Over gravelly shallows the 
swift fish darted, with quick-glancing sudden turns. There was a 
summer Sabbath stillness over all things—except where, in a cool dark 
recess, the mill-wheel chumped and churned with muffled hollow beats, 
and with the sound of the splashing of bright water, which rushed out 
swiftly in a bubbling current vexed with many eddies. A clump of 
tall poplars, growing in a row, were reflected straight downwards, deep 
into the water. Across their shadows trembled a slow undulation as 
Arthur lazily moved the scull-blades slightly ; and the refléts of little 
white cloud-tufts, which seemed to have sunk deep below the surface, 
swayed and rocked softly. 

“ What a time they are before they open the lock!” thought Arthur. 
“T suppose old Hodges is asleep, or else there is a barge in.” 

Looking round, he saw the figure of the lock-keeper, dark against 
the light-blue sky, as he crossed the bridge; and then the great gates 
slowly opened, and a pair of “ wussers” began to emerge with slow 
awkwardness. The boy and the barge-horse made their appearance 
from under the shade of a thick-leaved chesnut-tree, and came down 
to the water’s edge, ready to resume towing. The dusty stones on 
the towing-path gleamed white with heat, as the old horse kicked 
them up in the stampings which feebly resented the irritation of those 
flies with which his short tail could not adequately cope. The boy 
leant against the horse. He looked with a boy’s delight, and with a 
river-boy’s critical admiration, at Arthur and the boat. Now the 
barge is well out, and there is room for Arthur. Two easy sweeps 
of the sculls, and he deftly “ships” them, pulling himself by means 
of his short boat-hook close to the shady side of the deep lock. 
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There a short chain depended, hanging close to the dark wet mossy- 
green sides of the lock; and by this Arthur held on while the gates 
were closed, and the water began to rise as turbulently as an insur- 
gent people. It rapidly rose until Arthur could put his sixpence into 
the hard hand of the old lock-keeper, who knew the rower well. 
Then the gates at the other end of the lock opened, and Arthur, after 
a glance at the gay flower-beds and pretty little cottage of the lock, 
got out his sculls, knocked the ashes out of his finished pipe, and 
swept out into the broad midstream. He now began, despite the 
heat, to row in a manner very different to the lazy ease with which 
he had paddled up to the lock. He had before him about two miles 
of broad, deep, pretty straight water. With each stroke he went 
farther forward over his feet and farther back behind the seat. As 
the stroke became longer, it grew more rapid and more strong; the 
blades of the sculls just skimmed the surface like a bird’s swift wings. 
Longer and stronger grew the stroke, till Arthur was at his full 
swing. Straight forward and backward, perfectly balanced in his 
motion and level in his action, his stroke had the beautiful perfection 
of machinery animated by human intelligence. To the first strokes 
the boat answered by little leaps and darts forward; but as she 
gathered way upon her, she glanced swiftly along in one straight 
rapid line. Boat and rower seemed to have almost the sympathy of 
rider and of horse, and to grow, together, instinct with the excitement 
of motion and of life. The ultimatum of speed once attained was 
steadily maintained, and Arthur and his boat swept along, noble 
specimens of the athletic rowing-men and exquisite craft which are to 
be found only on our own old Thames. 

And so, with an occasional glance over his shoulder, our friend 
rowed on for about two miles. All aglow with the glory of exercise, 
he took in the full intoxication of its charm through all his stirred 
spirits and tingling blood. The great muscles on arms and legs and 
shoulders rose beneath the healthy skin; the heart beat strongly, and 
the pulses glowed. 

Lost in the delight of a rower, he passed unheeding through the 
fair scenery, which he yet knew and loved so well: passed by red 
and white cows, with blinking eyes and swishing tails and chewing 
mouths, who stood, in quiet enjoyment, knee-deep in the cooling 
water; passed by swans, who ruffled their plumes of snow as he 
shot by them; passed “stately homes of lord and lady, built for 
pleasure and for ease ;” passed occasional neat villas set in trim 
gardens, and white thatched cottages clustered in’ honeysuckle and 
clematis ; passed great heavy-feathered elms, each casting its spot of 
shadow on sunbright grass; passed the ferry, and the little riverside 
publichouse ; passed rough picturesque wooden bridges, which con- 
tinued the footpath across the mouths of narrow flag-grown creeks ; 
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passed richly-timbered park-grounds and broad sweet meadows; 
passed across great soft sweeps of shadow, where the old woods im- 
pended upon the stream, and glanced out again into the great glare 
of the white heat and sunblaze ; passed rush-grown promontories and 
sweeping bays; passed the haunts of kingfisher, coot, and hern ; 
passed under the lark singing afar off, high up in the “ blinding blue ;” 
passed through all the haunts of old association, of ever new beauty, 
and of ancient peace—until he came to the mouth of a side-stream, 
overhung with willow and with beech. Up this he turned the easily- 
guided boat, relaxing the speed of his stroke until he ran the boat's 
head crushing among the rushes, and moored her in a well-known 
spot, where a patch of open turf descended sheer into deep, cool, and 
shady water. He was soon denuded of his flannel shirt and trousers, 
and stood for a moment drawing up to its full height the beauty of 
his nude figure. He stretched out his strong arms in enjoyment of 
their muscular force, took a short run and a bursting plunge, and 
emerged, swimming, after the luxury of a “header.” After a bath, 
he dressed himself and lay down in his boat. In the stern were hidden 
a bottle of pale ale and a small volume of poetry. Alone in his hap- 
piness, but happy in being alone, Arthur lit his short pipe, and 
smoked and read beneath the shade of thick broad boughs. His pipe 
finished, he rowed gently back to his cottage. He there “ tubbed,” 
changed his clothes, had his lunch, and then, lighting another pipe, 
set to work at a review article. This work lasted him till dinner- 
time, after which he meant to have another pull in the “ pale purple 
even,” till the young moon should rise, and the shadows become black 
and uncertain. His second row over, he would pick out of the few 
but well-loved books which he had brought with him to the cottage, 
one which suited his mood, and this—accompanied by the never-failing 
pipe—he would read till bedtime. 

Arthur knew every inch of the river between Oxford and Putney. 
Sometimes he was absent from Maidsnest for two or three days 
together. Putting a little black bag and a volume of Tennyson into 
the stern of his boat, he rowed away alone—perhaps to Pangbourne or 
Streatley, perhaps down-stream to Staines or Halliford. His staying 
powers seemed almost unlimited, and he thought little of a row of 
twenty or thirty miles in a day. He knew every lock and all the 
good hostelries on the Thames. As he pulled past Eton’s grey towers, 
or under Windsor’s royal pile, he thought of the boyish days in which 
he had first known the river on which he had first learned to row. 
Henley reminded him of many a triumph, of which the trophies 
adorned his chambers. He loved well the woods of Cliefden and of 
Bisham, the old halls of Hardwicke or of Mapledurham. Dear to 
him were Marlow, Medmenham, Cookham, Wargrave, Laleham, Hur- 
ley, and many a place, sweet or sonorous of name, fair or stately of 
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aspect. Arthur was an athlete, but he was an athlete ennobled by 
race and refined by culture. He enjoyed the mere rowing; but he 
enjoyed also all the beauty, and knew well all the associations, of the 
old river. He loved the fresh pearly morning, the glow of sultry 
noon, the splendid languor of afternoon, the half lights of twilight, 
the tender tints of gloaming, or the silver softness of the moonlight 
night. He had an open sense, a receptive mind, a poetical sentiment 
for nature and for scenery, and he loved keenly the free open-air 
river-life. Joe was his factotum. Joe was born on the river, and had 
never left its banks. He was fisherman, punter, and boatman. He 
could, when Arthur wanted to pull a pair of oars, and had no friend 
stopping with him, pull a fair bow-oar to Arthur’s stroke. He had 
won several prizes for punting, and always punted Arthur to his six- 
o'clock matin bath at ‘The Lashers’ at Maidsnest. Joe was an honest, 
good-natured, shrewd, useful fellow, and Arthur had a great liking for 
him. He in return held Arthur in high admiration and respect, and 
was proud of serving such a gentleman and such an oarsman. 

When Arthur rowed away from his cottage, he was watched not 
only by the honest eyes of Joe, but by another and a very different 
pair of optics. Next to Arthur’s stood another house—a villa rather 
than a cottage ; and the lawn and garden of “next door” were divided 
only by a pretty hedge from those of his temporary abode. At the 
open window of the villa, but carefully hidden behind the muslin 
curtain, sat a young lady, and she too, herself invisible, watched the 

receding figure of the stalwart rower. Her admiration was at least as 
great as that of Joe, although of a very different kind; but it was not 
precisely the exact sort of admiration which is generally supposed to 
be natural on the part of a young girl towards a handsome gentleman. 

Gertrude Hazelwood was about nineteen. She was an only child. 
She lived with her father, a retired physician, of a studious and 
scientific turn. Her mother had been dead for many years; and her 
father, though always kind to her, was so studious, and so absorbed in 
his scientific studies, that he left his pretty young daughter very 
much to herself. He saw but little society; and his few intimates 
were elderly men of like pursuits and tastes, so that Gerty grew up 
a somewhat lonely and neglected little girl. Her nature was enthu- 
silastic, highly-wrought, and idealizing. She read a great deal, and, 
having a keen and vivid imagination, lived in an ideal world of noble 
poets and knightly heroes. Her whole life tended to foster dreaming 
imaginations, and to develope the mental faculties. But Gerty needed, 
and longed for, some competent guide and companion in the ways of 
fancy and of thought. She read and thought and dreamed too much. 
Her active, bright, eager nature yearned for the society of some clever 
man, who could solve her many doubts, assist her imagination with 
true criticism, and be a companion to her mind. Such, at least, was 
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her ideal want. Her nature, pure and imaginative, did not think 
much of “love,” in the ordinary acceptation of the word. Every 
tendency in that direction was unconscious and unacknowledged ; but 
she pictured to herself, with ardent longing, some hero-critic, to whom 
she could tell her many thoughts and fancies and perplexities, and 
who should be to her a companion, guide, and friend, to be looked up 
to, worshipped, cherished, and followed. 

Little Gerty was very pretty. Her figure was of the slight but 
softly-rounded nymphlike order. She had beautiful and abundant 
dark-brown hair, which was a perfect Jack Sheppard in the way of 
escaping confinement. She had keen, eager, inquiring brown eyes; 
and her quickly-flushing, sensitive, mobile face was alive with intel- 
ligence, and radiant with pure tender sympathy and candour. 

It happened that Arthur Braybrooke had been induced to deliver 
a lecture upon Tennyson at the little ‘ Literary and Scientific Insti- 
tution’ of Maidsnest. Gertrude had been present. She had seen 
him, unheedingly, once or twice before, in his boat, or smoking on his 
lawn. She was attracted to the lecture by its subject. Arthur 
appeared on that occasion in full evening costume to deliver his 
lecture, and Gerty, led to consider him more curiously, could not 
restrain a certain admiration for his tall grave manliness. But she 
soon forgot the lecturer in his theme. Arthur had real eloquence, 
an enthusiastic appreciation of Tennyson, and a full comprehension of 
what he admired. It is probable that Maidsnest had never heard 
such a lecture. Little Gerty had certainly never listened to anything 
which so entranced and enchained her. She sat quite absorbed, fol- 
lowing with delight every word rolled out by his fine full flexible 
voice. Her lips slightly apart, her cheek flushing, her large brown 
eyes dilated, and her busy brain stirred with so many new and high 
thoughts, the little girl had never so much enjoyed any pleasure yet 
met with in her young life. It was a really fine lecture, and her 
admiration of her favourite poet was heightened by fuller comprehen- 
sion of him: clear sympathetic criticism brought out every beauty 
into the pure light of understanding. She admired as greatly as she 
enjoyed. Her gratitude was as wide as her delight. Here was the 
very man to whom she wished so much to talk—of whom she had so 
much to ask, from whom so much to learn. Her mind longed for 
him ; her intellect yearned towards Arthur’s insight, his height and 
power of thought, his wide range of knowledge. 

She sighed when the lecturer concluded, and the air seemed emptied 
of the music of his voice. She was greatly excited; her thought was 
all aflame with Tennyson and with Arthur. She walked home 
silently beside her absent father; but when they reached their 
pleasant sitting-room, she could not repress an attempt to obtain 
paternal sympathy, and asked him what he thought of the lecture. 
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“Very good, my dear—very good indeed. Very nice language. 
A very talented gentleman, no doubt. By the way, Gerty, do you 
happen to know where those papers on the Cretaceous Echinodermata 
and the Pleistocene Mammalia are? I wanted just to refer to them.” 

“Yes, papa,” said Gerty, with a sigh; and then, always sweet and 
serviceable, she dutifully found them, and her father soon left her to 
her solitary musings. She looked dreamily out of the open window 
upon the broad quiet river, sliding slowly across the white light of 
the full moon. She then observed a small red light in the next 
garden, which, indeed, proceeded from a cigar which Arthur was 
there smoking. He was gazing on the silver calm of the river, upon 
the wide blue lustre of the still and shining night. Gerty’s eyes 
came down from the heavens, and turned from the moonlit stream to 
rest upon a tall figure, dim in half light, half shadow, which she 
knew to be that of the lecturer. ‘“ How can he stand there, smoking 
so quietly, after such an evening?” thought Gerty, half wonderingly, 
half indignantly. ‘“ How I should like to go and ask him about all 
the things that I want so much to know about, all of which he knows! 
T should like to thank him too, oh! so very much, for all the beautiful 
new thoughts which he has given me! He expresses thoughts that 
I can think, but cannot express; he has some thoughts that I can 
almost think, but cannot quite reach to; he has many thoughts quite 
beyond and above me. How clever he must be! How I should like 
to know him! How I long to be able to talk freely to him! I must 
know him. I wonder how he can be so calm after such a triumph, 
after such excitement. Perhaps he’s thinking of Tennyson, of 
St. Agnes and the moonlight. He’s something like Launcelot. He 
looks kind, though rather distant and haughty; but I know he’s a 
gentleman. I shouldn’t be afraid of him. I think he would under- 
stand me. He spoke so nobly of good women; all great men do. 
He rows every morning after breakfast. I wonder whether papa 
would ask him here. How different he looked in evening dress !—I 
had always seen him in boating-clothes, I wonder if he will lecture 
again? How he understands poetry! Oh, how I should like to 
know and to talk to such a man!” 

And so, threading all her pearls upon one string, the excited, 
imaginative, lonely little Gerty thought, in quick leaps and throbs of 
mind, upon the lecture, upon Arthur, upon Tennyson—and upon 
the best and quickest way of becoming acquainted with Arthur, the 
thinker and the lecturer. 

Arthur had seen Gertrude during the lecture. She sat in one of 
the front rows of seats just opposite to him, and he could not fail to 
notice the rapt attention and undisguised delight with which she 
listened and followed. Excitement heightened the charm of her 
beauty, and lent additional expression to her speaking features. 
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Being something of a physiologist, Arthur noticed critically the 
fine shape of the little girl’s head. He knew who she was and where 
she lived, and he began to feel a half-curiosity about his next-door 
neighbour. As he strolled slowly up and down the lawn, he glanced 
at the open window of “next door,” where he saw the shadowy shape 
of a female figure with the moonlight silvering upon it, and the 
lamp behind defining the soft shade of the outline. Perhaps it was 
the still sacred beauty of the midsummer moonlight night, perhaps it 
was the exaltation of feeling resulting from his recent flight into the 
lofty regions of poetry, which rendered Arthur’s mood of mind some- 
what more tender and sentimental than was usual with him. He 
rarely felt his loneliness, or disliked being so much alone; but as he 
gazed dreamily upon the full bright river, with the little ripples and 
eddies on its smooth surface, slipping along slowly under the white 
soft light—as he looked at the black shadows of woods and banks, and 
on the wide azure sky-arch, he felt a soft longing for some loving 
companionship. He felt, in that hour, too much alone. And then 
his thought glanced to the young girl who had just struck upon his 
observation, and who was sitting there at the open window—so near to 
him, so still, and so alone. Arthur could tell, by some affinity of 
sympathy, that she too was lonely, and the idea crossed his mind 
that if she were to come out into the garden—and he wished she 
would do so—he would try to conquer his reserve, and to speak to 
her. But she did not come out. The window was closed and the 
lamp extinguished. Soon another light appeared at an upstairs 
window, on the shadow of the young girl’s graceful figure flitted 
across the blind. Presently that light went out, and the moonbeams 
shone blankly upon the white window-blind. Arthur, with a sigh, 
flung away the stump of his cigar. It fell with a little hiss into the 
water. After watching it for a moment, he walked musingly towards 
the cottage. His head was bent upon the ground, his hands were 
thrust into the pockets of his boating-jacket. He muttered, as his 
steps crunched the gravel : 


“¢____ Or, for I am declin’d 
Into the vale of years ;—yet that’s not much: 


“Ah, poor Laura !” 

He went in, to bed—musing much upon love, upon the ideal women 
drawn by poets. He thought a little, too, with a kindly curiosity, 
upon the eager intelligent little maiden, who was asleep so near to 
him, and who was perhaps then dreaming of her ideal guide, philo- 
sopher, and friend. As Arthur flung his tall frame upon the little bed, 
a slowly-moving wrack of cirrus clouds suddenly obscured the moon. 
The light died quickly out of all the heavens, and shadow fell upon 
the sleeping earth. 
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The daily life at Maidsnest lived itself, with but little change or 
variety, from summer day to day, until Gertrude’s will had compassed 
her wish, and she had been formally introduced to Arthur, who at 
once became a great favourite with her father. Just at first she was 
shy, and he was reserved, and they spoke but little to each other ; but 
each was really attracted to the other, and they had so many oppor- 
tunities of meeting that they soon grew to be good friends. There 
was no tendency to “lovemaking” on either side. With her brown 
bright eyes eagerly fixed upon his, little Gerty poured forth streams 
of questions, of ejaculations, of fancies; and she found in Arthur all 
that she had fancied of her hero-friend or critic companion. Arthur 
usually saw her first when he started for his morning’s row. Sitting 
in his boat, resting lightly on his sculls, he would remain an hour or 
more talking to Gerty, who stood or sat upon the sunbright lawn. 
One morning Arthur was moved to ask if she would like a row. 
Gerty’s eyes lit up with pleasure, but she ran into the house to ask 
papa. The old gentleman was absorbed in the latest number of the 
‘ Transactions of the Zoological Society.’ He consented absently, and 
then replunged into his scientific bath. Arthur brought his boat 
under the little wooden steps which descended from Gerty’s lawn to 
the river, and then shouted for Joe to hold the boat while Miss Hazel- 
wood got in. Joe appeared slowly, whistling sagaciously.. Gerty 
appeared quickly, tripping lightly along the sunny lawn. She was 
radiant with delight. Joe stooped down, and held the rowlock of the 
stroke outrigger. He was then impelled to offer advice : 

“You must sit steady in this yere boat, Miss; and you mustn't 
stand up on no account, specially in the lock, or you'll be over as sure 
as God made little apples. She’s a trifle crank for a young lady as 
doesn’t sit her properly—mind.” 

Gerty laughed, and promised. Arthur stood up and held out both 
his hands; Gerty lifted her frock, and the little feet peeped in and 
out coquettishly as she rapidly descended the steps. 

“ Hold her tight, Joe,” quoth Arthur ; “and, Miss Hazelwood, please 
to step here—just here, right in the middle. That’s all right!” 

Here Gerty gave her two little gloved hands into Arthur’s brown 
muscular hands, and stepped lightly and deftly, with perfect balance, 
into the very place into which she ought to have stepped. Arthur sat 
her down carefully into the sitter’s seat, and sat down himself to the 
sculls. Joe admired and was comforted. They pushed off, and Arthur 
— away lightly, though rowing, as he always did, in perfect 

orm. 

Miss Hazelwood had on a crisp, fresh, white muslin dress, confined 
at the waist by a mauve ribbon. She wore a hat with a drooping 
mauve plume, and a brown parasol threw a soft shade over her pretty, 
smiling, flushed, and happy face. She watched Arthur's strong skilful 
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rowing with great interest. She was animated, gay, happy—charming. 
She noticed and enjoyed everything. They talked, even the reserved 
Arthur talked, fluently, vivaciously, incessantly. He thought that he 
had never known before how delightful boating might be. He felt 
unusually cheerful and extraordinarily happy. The sun shone bright 
and warm; a gentle zephyr came down in soft puffs fragrant with the 
perfume of the woods, the fields, the water. Oh, it was a perfect 
morning—for a row especially! And then Gerty asked, laughingly, 
if she might not try to scull the boat. And Arthur answered, gravely, 
that she might try, if she would take care—great care. For the 
strong man felt very anxious for the safety of the little girl. So he 
rowed inshore, and they changed places. The sculls were long, and 
rather “overhand,” and Gerty found that rowing looked to be more 
easy than it was. It was rather awkward at first. Then Arthur 
leant forward, kneeling down in the bottom of the boat, and took hold 
of Gerty’s hands, and helped while he taught her. And Gerty worked 
very strenuously, and learned very quickly; and Arthur needed not, 
perhaps—though it’s as well to be careful—to have held her little 
hands so long as he did. The fact is, the “hero critic” felt a stir in 
his pulses, and a tingling of the blood, as he grasped and guided the 
soft little hands. He looked full into her beautiful face. Her eyes 
were fortunately cast down, intent upon her rowing; and so she did 
not see the ardent gaze bent upon her flushed face, her drooping eye- 
lashes, and upon the little gleam of white between the parted lips. 
And then—a barge and two boats came into sight; and Arthur 
relinquished “helping” Gerty, and they went inshore to change 
places again, for Gerty was getting tired with the unusual exertion. 
Arthur fitted up the rudder, and they started again, Arthur rowing, 
and Gerty being taught how to steer. Then the two boats passed 
them. One was a pair-oar gig—a crack boat, something like Arthur’s, 
but not so long; and Arthur knew and spoke to the meninher. They 
were two great oarsmen, with whom Arthur had contended in Henley 
matches, and they were rowing down from Oxford. Two little black 
bags were disposed respectively in the bow and in the stern of the 
boat. They stopped to greet Arthur, speaking in rather a subdued 
tone, because of the presence of Gerty; and Gerty looked at them 
when they looked at Arthur, and looked away when they looked at 
her. They were fine strong fellows, but not nearly so handsome or 
so strong, Gerty thought, as was Arthur. They pretended, not 
having been introduced, to ignore Gerty’s existence. But they saw 
her nevertheless, and as they pulled away, stroke said to bow, “ What 
a jolly little girl Braybrooke has got with him!” and bow said to 
stroke, “She 7s a beauty!” and then they added, in chorus, “ Lucky 
fellow that Braybrooke!” and so they pulled away. The next boat 
was one of a very different stamp and character. It was a short 
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clumsy skiff, rowed by two young snobs. The phrase “rowed ” is, 
however, scarcely appropriate, for they could not row. They splashed 
and scufiled with the oars, and were not even able to keep time. As 
they passed, they leered and winked, and emitted, sotto voce, coarse 
“ chaffy” remarks. Gerty was too indifferent to listen, and too 
innocent to understand them, if she had listened; but Arthur had 
eaten of the Tree of Knowledge. He heard, understood, and re- 
sented. One strong pull with the one hand, and a deft “ backwater” 
with the other, half swept the boat round. His impulse was to run 
into them, and give them a ducking and a thrashing. The snobs 
coupled his swift movement with his stern looks, and took fright. 
They knew the cause of offence, and saw the imposing athletic pro- 
portions of the man they had offended. They rowed frantically “all 
they knew.” The boat went zigzag and rocked, as the oars, out of 
time, went high into the air and deep into the water. At length one 
of them “caught a crab,” and fell piteously backward. Arthur smiled 
grimly, turned his boat, and kept on his course. 

“T say, Jones,” remarked one to the other, “we're well out 0’ 
that, mind yer! I didn’t like that chap’s looks, and he’s a regular 
Heenan, too.” , 

“ Right you are, old feller,” responded the other. “Now pull—a 
slap-up gal that—and keep time, you fool, can’t yer.” And so that 
boat left them. 

The next morning Arthur vaulted over some palings between the 
gardens, and met little Gerty as she came out of the house. Arthur 
had a way of looking at her very eagerly when first he saw her in 
the morning, as if some harm might possibly have happened to her 
in the night. To his surprise, Gerty, this morning, seemed to shake 
hands with some constraint. He looked inquiringly into her eyes. 

“Oh, Mr. Braybrooke,’ cried little Gerty, looking up with rueful 
gravity into his face, “please to look at my blisters. See here!” 
and she held out for his inspection the two little pink tender palms, 
on which, sure enough, the inevitable results of first attempts at 
rowing appeared in the orthodox shape. 

I think Arthur would have snatched up the little hands to kiss 
them, if a punt had not just then been passing; but he answered, 
“Oh, Miss Hazelwood, I am so sorry! I ought to have thought of 
the blisters. Do they hurt? It’s so long since I had them—when 
I first went to Eton—that I quite forget if they do. I am so sorry!” 
And he still held the hands and looked at the blisters. 

“No,” said Gerty, laughing: “they don’t hurt much. But what 
is the best thing to do for them ?” 

“Why, the best thing,” responded Arthur, gravely, as if he were 
giving medical advice, “is to go on rowing—that is, if they don’t 
hurt, and if you’ve the pluck. Those sculls of mine are too long and 
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too heavy for a young lady. Besides, they’re so overhand. I’ve got 
another pair in the boat now—shorter and lighter—quite lady’s sculls. 
But you shan’t row to-day. I’ll row you, Miss Hazelwood. Come 
and look at the—at the boat.” 

“ No—no,” said Gerty, decisively ; “I’ve plenty of pluck, and I 
want to go on learning; besides, they really don’t hurt; only they 
look so funny.” 

They strolled down the sunny lawn to the'steps. Arthur had 
had new mats laid down in the bottom of the boat; the new yoke- 
lines were of crimson silk; the thin line of gold inside had been 
newly touched ; the light oak planking had been washed and scrubbed ; 
a new seat for a sitter, with a little cane-backed chair, had been 
fitted up; and in small gold letters inside the bows, and on the 
back-rail of the seat, was painted the name,—‘GrrtRuDE. Joe was 
waiting expectantly to see the effect of all this decoration. He con- 
sidered that no boat had ever been so tastefully and daintily fitted 
out. He had polished the very outriggers; and he now stood touching 
his battered straw hat to Gerty, and looking proudly and eagerly at 
her, expecting her approbation. Gerty was not slow in expressing 
her admiration and her gratitude; and Joe looked upon her from that 
moment with great favour and goodwill. Arthur smiled a pleased 
smile as he looked on the two Gertrudes, each so perfect in her kind ; 
and Joe, as he shaded his eyes with his hand to watch them start, 
felt a real kind of esthetic admiration glow through his unconscious 
mind for such a combination of splendid manhood and of graceful 
girlhood, with so “crack ” a boat. 

Gerty was gleeful and excited, and wanted to go fast. As soon 
as the broad open water was reached, Arthur, who liked nothing 
better than a “spin,” laid down to his full racing stroke. Putting 
every ounce in his body into the long regular sweep which was yet 
so quick, with hands which, after the deft “feather” turn, came in 
straight to his waist, he soon made the Gertrude fly. Windless as 
the day was, Gerty felt a fresh air fan her cheek as their own speed 
created a wind against them. Her nervous temperament enjoyed the 
rapid motion hugely ; and she felt a kind of awe at the great strength 
latent in Arthur’s splendid frame and long-trained muscles. He 
would have been a man hard to beat that day! Presently the river 
narrowed, and they turned aside up a creek between rushy islets. 
Keeping close to the bank, they were soon in the cool green shades of 
Cliefden’s regal woods, which, including every shade of green, from 
the light yellow of acacia and of ash to the dusky black of pines, 
stretched up high from the water and formed a splendid woodland 
skyline. There was no stream where they were, and Arthur, holding 
the sculls under one knee, let the boat rest, and crossed his hands 
upon his knees to look at Gerty. She was full of fancies. She told 
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Arthur to look among the rushes for the lazily recumbent figure of 
the river-god, tilting the urn which held the river's silver source. 
Then, leaning over the boat (Arthur balanced it carefully), and looking 
down into the water, she chanted, in her sweet low voice : 
“ Sabrina fair ! 
Listen where thou art sitting 
Under the glassy, cool, translucent wave ; 


In twisted braids of lilies knitting 
The loose train of thy amber drooping hair.” 


And Arthur spoke little, but watched her steadfastly. Into his eyes, 
as he looked, came that light and radiance, burning yet tender, which 
are the light and radiance of great true love. He yearned towards 
her with a great aching fondness; he felt suddenly how very, very 
dear she was to him. Gerty was intently watching a lily. One 
small fair hand paddled in the bright water ; and she murmured : 


* But not by thee my steps shall be— 
For ever and for ever.” 


Arthur looked with admiring fondness at the pure profile, and with 
a fresh delight at the delicate complexion and expressive features. 
Gerty, who was absorbed in her fancies and thinking through poetry, 
repeated in rhythmical chaunt : 
“Clear and cool—clear and cool, 

By laughing shallow and dreaming pool; 

Cool and clear—cool and clear, 
By shining shingle and foaming weir.” 


Then Arthur, with a sigh, again started his boat. They began to 
tell each other of their past lives—to speak of themselves, of their 
experiences, memories, feelings. After a long row, they returned 
just as the day mellowed into afternoon, and the light lost its morning 
freshness. Arthur was already fully “in love,” but Gerty not yet. 
Her feelings were in the state of the lily just before its bud bursts 
into flower. 

And many more such days on the river followed. Gerty learned 
to row very well, and, with the light sculls, even succeeded in con- 
quering the difficulties of “feathering.” She overcame blisters, and 
she developed health and strength. To her great delight, Dr. Hazel- 
wood grew day by day more attached to Arthur. The simple-minded 
kindly man of science was delighted that his little girl should have a 
daily row on the river, and he placed implicit reliance on Arthur's 
honour. Arthur, as I have narrated, was the first to “fall in love.” 
He was seized by that delicious mysterious fever, which occupies alike 
“the brain, the senses, and the soul.” When he left little Gerty, and 
went to bed, he lay awake, restless and sleepless, for hours. He was 
thinking of her; her image was as present to him in her absence as 
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her presence was full of herself to him when she was by his side. 
He got up from bed, drank glasses of water, and then remained 
standing entranced at the window of his little room, gazing upon her 
garden, upon their river. When bathing in the morning, he was so 
absent that even Joe noticed it, and commented upon it with low 
whistlings. Arthur remained, once or twice, an unreasonably long 
time floating on his back. He seemed to be looking steadfastly up- 
ward at the wide immensity of the sky, but all the mighty space was 
filled with Gerty’s image. And when Joe recalled him to himself, he 
sighed before he splashed round, and swam back to the punt. 

At last the slow sweet hour came, when love was fully told. They 
stood together upon their quiet shadows, in the pale splendour of the 
moonlight, silvering the soft greensward of the sloping lawn ; and then 
Arthur, in a low faltering voice, told all his love, and asked for all of 
hers. The hushed heavens seemed stiller as the murmured answer 
came, and all the summer stars gleamed soft and bright as tho old, old 
story—old as the world, and ever fresh as youth—was told ayain by 
Arthur and by Gerty. 

Little Gerty had no bashful cunning; pure and holy innocence 
prompted the confession of her first virgin love; and as she leaned 
her blushing face on Arthur’s broad breast, a kiss—the long first kiss 
of love—spoke the unspeakable, and sealed them lovers. 

They returned to the house—Gerty, with her two little hands clasped 
upon Arthur’s arm, looking up clingingly and trustfully to his pro- 
tecting height and stately grace; and he looking down, tenderly and 
fondly, upon the little girl whom he loved so utterly. And the sweet 
solemn skies looked on both, and on so many others of our race, but 
saw none happier than the lovers on the banks of Thames. 

Gerty’s eyes, from that happy night, lost somewhat of the keen 
eagerness of their former expression; for they had found something 
on which they rested with utter content. Her love was imaginative and 
idealizing ; her imagination was filled, and her ideal realised. Some- 
thing of the wistful longing and long ache of loneliness had left her 
life. She grew more at ease, and became at times gay and arch. 
Arthur, too, became obviously happier, less meditative and reserved. 
In the previous lives of both to) great loneliness had produced a 
certain morbidezza, which vanished at the touch of the magician Love. 
Arthur began to feel much younger. His mind became more pliant 
and more sportive ; and love made both feel happier, nobler, worthier. 

The strength of every intellect is shown by its power of play. 
Grave with earnest subjects, it can sport with graceful themes. A 
strong young animal evinces its boundless vitality by its gambols; 
and a powerful mind is often indicated by its playful ease—in play- 
time. To Arthur returned the lighter grace of happy youth. He 
shook off the encrustation of solitary life and lonely thought; and 
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Gerty, in the happy mirth natural to her sweet and stainless youth 
was surprised and charmed to find her stately Launcelot a companion 
for every mood. 

I noticed the change in Arthur when, about this time, I came down 
to stop with him at Maidsnest ; but I cannot say that I found him an 
attentive host or reliable companion. He was quite absorbed in Gerty, 
and I liked him all the better for it. We pulled the Gertrude a few 
times together with a pair of oars, and once we rowed Gerty through 
a long summer's day ; but I found it expedient to hire a light sculling- 
boat of Mr. Bond for my special accommodation; and I further saw 
good, after a few days, to remove into that best of Thames hostelries, 
the ‘Orkney Arms. With little Gerty I was utterly charmed. 
Sometimes, when Arthur was rowing her, or when she was rowing, I 
sculled by them in my own lonely boat. How charming she looked, 
on river mornings, when her bright blush used to greet my appearance ! 
She half pitied me for losing the society of Arthur—of her Arthur ; 
but I found a lonely row soothed by thinking of their happiness, and 
my evening pipe set to murmuring music many a sweet fancy born of 
their romance of love. 

How do I know it? Did they’whisper it to the reeds, and did the 
reeds tell it to me as my boat rustled amongst them? For I know, 
somehow, that Arthur and Gerty are going to be married. They will 
be married very soon and very quietly, and will start for a wedding- 
tour through Switzerland. Gerty looks forward with the most eager 
anticipation to the delight of seeing, for the first time, and with Arthur, 
“the Switzer’s summer snows;” and Arthur anticipates, with grave 
rapture, the joy of guiding his fair young wife through the glorious 
glacier-land which he knows so well. Every joy has some alloy; and 
the alloy in this case is that, in going to Switzerland, they must leave 
for a time their much-loved river, and part with their darling boat. 
Gerty pats and speaks to the boat as if it were a living thing; and 
promises, soothingly, with many a caressing word, to come back to it 
very soon. Since it was christened after her, the boat, which has borne 
the freight of so much happiness and so much love, has acquired, in 
Gerty’s eyes, a sort of human personality. Thrice happy outrigger, 
to which was allotted the mission of developing such elective affinities! 
The lovers are deliciously happy. Their love flows on like the river's 
calm full stream. Day by day, intimacy and trust, esteem and love, 
deepen ; and for them the light of life increases. They are, and they 
will remain, happy. They are noble types of manhood, true and 
strong—of womanhood, pure and tender. They are fitted each for the 
other ; and they will grow and ripen, and develope in true and worthy 
marriage. This little romance of the loves of Arthur and of Gertrude is, 
‘probably, but one out of many which, like the lilies fair and pure that 
flower upon its bosom, are born of our own dear old English Thames. 
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A Cypical Pope. 


TuereE is a certain kind of acorn called in some parts of Tuscany 
“farno,” and there is an obscure village in the southern district of 
that part of Italy which is called “ Farneto,” from the great quantity 
of this kind of acorn grown there; and from this remote village the 
great Farnese family seems to have taken its name. Of course, as 
soon as a Pope of the name had climbed the throne of St. Peter, a 
cloud of writers began to vie with each other in inventing a more 
remote ancestry, and what was deemed a more illustrious starting- 
point for the family. And it is a curious indication of a tone of 
feeling and thought very deeply rooted in the Italian mind, despite 
all this talk about “ barbarians,” that the most ardent of the Farnesian 
flatterers, like those of many another Italian grandee, are anxious to 
make out that the first Farnese known to history came from across 
the Alps with one of the invading German emperors. 

“ Peregrino,” alas! came to mean “ excellent” —“ superior in qua- 
lity,” at a very early period in the history of the Italian language. : 

There are, however, very early documents extant in which members 
of the family style themselves “di Farneto,” and there can be little 
doubt that the earliest Farnesi who bore the name came from the 
poor little acorn-growing village among the Tuscan hills. There is a 
place called Farnese in the Roman Maremma, between Valentano and 
the sea, which was the property of the family from a very early 
period, But the name of this place dates from the time when the 
Farnesi were already great folks in the land, and probably takes its 
name from them, instead of giving it to them. 

The earliest glimpse, then, that we have of these subsequently 
world-famous Farnesi, shows them to us settled on and possessing 
the soil where the “farni” grew among the hills of Tuscany. They 
seem, however, from the time of that earliest glimpse to have been as 
noble as possible—i.e., they held their land directly of the emperor, 
and were subject, under Heaven, to himalone. It is probable, there- 
fore, that some ancestor did come over the Alps in the train of some 
of the emperors who invaded Italy, for such was the origin of 
almost all the early territorial aristocracy of northern and central 
Italy. But the early municipal civilisation of Italy was hostile to 
the permanent existence of these territorial magnates in that their 
original form. The progress of social civilisation to the south of the 
Alps, and that of the nations to the north of them, followed two 
entirely different paths. To the north, this progress was accom- 
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plished through and by the means of the great. territorial magnates 
and the feudal system, which they and the theory of their existence 
and their rights established. To the south, it was accomplished by 
means of their early suppression and the early rise of municipal 
power. Not only did the great and world-famous communes of 
Florence, Pisa, and Siena begin their national career by suppressing 
the nobles around them either by extermination or by forcible conver- 
sion of them into citizens, but throughout the whole of northern and 
central Italy the same process was going on. 

And thus the old barons, who held their imperial fiefs, where the 
“ farni” grew so abundantly, were compelled, at a very early date, to 
turn themselves into innoxious—and sometimes even useful—citizens 
by the neighbouring little commonwealth of Orvieto. 

The stony and sun-baked slopes around that ancient Etruscan city 
grow vines, whose grapes possess an exceptional degree of luscious 
sweetness, and by virtue of that circumstance alone the name of 
Orvieto is not wholly strange in transalpine ears. But Orvieto was 
noted for other things than its sweet wine once upon a time. The 
name is the vulgarisation of “‘ Urbs Vetus ”—the ancient city—as the 
place was called in the very earliest days of our modern civilisation. 
And an ancient city it was before one stone had been laid upon 
another on the banks of the Tiber for the foundations of Rome: for 
Orvieto was one of the principal strongholds of the old Etruscans." Few 
places were ever formed by nature more remarkably calculated to be 
the stronghold of whoever held it, than the isolated rock on which 
Orvieto is built. And the men who, in the first half of the middle 
ages, formed an independent commonwealth there were active, ener- 
getic, pushing, bold, with a gift of social organisation not inferior to 
those who laid the foundation of the fortunes of other cities, whose 
names make a great part of the story of modern civilisation. But 
Orvieto, like many a sister city, soon fell into leaden stagnation and 
obscurity—not “qua caruerunt vate “sacro,” for no land on earth’s 
surface is so rich in detailed history as northern and central Italy ; 
but because the rising power of Papal Rome marked them for its 
own. The hoof of the barbarian’s war-horse was not more fatal than 
the touch of the crozier turned into a sceptre! Beneath the shadow 
of the Papal power all civilisation everywhere withered: all the 
sources of wealth were dried up; all progress was uniformly arrested ! 
And if Florence itself had been situated to the southward of the Tuscan 
hills, the pestilential breath of Rome would have paralysed it, and 
its history would have been as obscure as that of Orvieto! 

The old barons from acorn-growing little Farneto seem to have 
taken kindly to the civilised city life after they had been compelled to 
adopt it. Mainly, indeed, they signalised themselves in the fighting 
department, as that which is bred in the bone will not come out of the 
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flesh, at least for a generation or two. One of them specially distin- 
guished himself as a leader of the forces of the Florentine Republic, 
and merited honourable burial in the dudmo of the “ City of Flowers.” 

But it was not only as fighting men that they showed themselves 
useful citizens: we find them, on more than one occasion, doing 
good civic service in the way of quieting disturbance, allaying 
quarrels, and helping to keep order. Indeed, all that history has 
recorded of those old Farnesi citizens of Orvieto is good. 

But then came the power of sacerdotal Rome! The little common- 
wealth collapsed! Orvieto withered! Of her principal citizens the 
greater part were stunned into ignoble sloth and lethargy. Some 
were tempted to greatness and an immortality of infamy. 

In an evil hour, big with future scandals destined to be fatal to 
the Church of Rome,—big with crimes and criminals, who have 
disgraced humanity as it rarely has been disgraced by aught that 
history has recorded,—big with woes and ruin to other and distant 
cities, with Farnese palaces, Farnese bulls, Farnese monuments, and 
the contribution of poisoned Farnese blood to the generation of 
many a tyrant destined to vex mankind,—in an evil hour, one 
Ranuccio Farnesi was tempted to transplant himself and the fortunes of 
his race to Kome,—Rome, which was then becoming every day more 
and more the source of fortune, of honours, of wealth, of greatness! 
| There, or in the immediate neighbourhood of the city, was born, in 
the year 1468, Alexander, the son of Pier Luigi Farnese. 

Paui II. was then sitting in the chair of St. Peter. The Church 
had won its way through the troublous times of Antipopes and 
schisms. ‘The revival of learning was tending to give churchmen 
a new advantage over the great rival profession of arms, and was 
at the same time very strongly acting as a corrupting influence on 
the Church; for to the south of the Alps the new learning was 
essentially a pagan learning—the classical spirit an absolutely pagan 
spirit, and non-platonic churchmen still officially bound to hold all 
the orthodox beliefs laughed in their sleeves at the faith they con- 
tinued to preach to the vulgar,—and lettered bishops deprecated, in 
writing to each other, the reading of the barbarous Latin of the 
Vulgate, for fear the habit of doing so should prove injurious to the 
purity of their Ciceronian style! ‘Che portentous Popes of the first 
half of the sixteenth century were by no means all of them lettered 
men; but it cannot be doubted, that, but for the new spirit which had 
sapped all real belief in the awful doctrines of Christianity as held by 
the Church in the middle ages, the occupation of St. Peter's seat dy 
such men as sate in it during the period in question—such men as 
Julius II., Leo X., Clement VIL, and Paul I[I.—-would not have been 
possible, 

The increasing extension and consolidation of the monarchical 
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power in Europe tended also to produce a similar effect on the cha- 
racter of the Papacy and of the men who held it. Political intrigue 
became necessary to the Popes for the holding of their own; and, at 
the same time, possibilities were opened to them of obtaining by such 
means objects to which they could not have aspired in the days when 
principalities were to be gained solely by the exercise of brute force 
and military valour. ‘These circumstances of the times tended con- 
stantly to make the secular side of the Papal character prominent at 
the expense of the spiritual aspect of the Vicars of Christ on earth,— 
tended to make the monarch more, and the Pope less,—tended 
therefore to make the institution more and more a falsity, a sham, a 
lie, and an hypocrisy; and, of course, in the same degree, to make 
the throne of St. Peter a place for bad men, and not for good ones. 

In this state of things the ecclesiastical career was evidently that 
which most attracted youths who deemed “the world their oyster,” 
and who very clearly perceived that at Rome, at least, there were 
tools better adapted for the successful opening of it than any sword. 
And as the young Alessandro Farnese, standing there in the fifteenth 
century—Rome on the threshold of life—was very stedfastly minded 
to find some adequate means for the opening of the oyster, and the 
appropriation to himself of the enjoyment thereof, he took holy orders, 
and entered the dominant profession of the Church betimes. 

Paul II. was Pope, as has been said, when Alexander Farnese was 
born, in 1468. 

He was succeeded in 1471 by Sixtus [V.—that Della Rovere, the 
barefooted Franciscan Friar, whose vows of humility, such as were to 
place him lower than the humblest in all worldly consideration, and 
of poverty, such as were to make all notion of possessing aught 
abhorrent to him, developed in him when raised to the chair of 
St. Peter so monstrous an excess of indomitable pride, and a cupidity of 
such insatiable rapacity as amazed and alarmed even the Apostolic 
Court of Rome! 

Innocent VIII.—Cybo, who left his mark on the world in the 
princely house of his name, who ruled as sovereign for many a year 
in Massa and Carrara—followed in 1484. 

And then came Borgia, the monster Pope, Alexander VI., whom all 
succeeding history has with consentient voice placed on the loftiest 
pinnacle of infamy yet reached by any human creature, as the worst 
of all the Popes! This Vicar of Christ ruled the Universal Church 
for eleven years—from 1492 to 1503. Alexander Farnese was in 
hi8 twenty-fourth year when the purple fathers of the Church de- 
clared, that the Holy Ghost had inspired them to select Borgia as the 
worthiest man to assume the awful task of ruling Christ’s Church as 
His Vicegerent upon earth ! 

If principalities, titles, power, brocade, cloth of gold, velvet, and 
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the worship which attends on these, be really good things, then the 
day which saw the election of Alexander Borgia to be Pope was a 
grand day for all present, and for future generations of the Farnese 
name and race. For though Alexander Farnese had been found 
worthy of such modest promotion as that of “Apostolic Proto- 
notary ” by Innocent VIII., and had manifested dispositions calculated 
to insure some measure of further advancement in the Roman Court, 
yet it needed the advent of a Borgia to enable the young aspirant to 
draw the full advantage from the choicest of all the gifts with which 
Fortune had equipped him for the running of a great career in the 
Papal Court, and as a member of the Roman Hierarchy. 

This choicest and most valuable of all means of advancement— 
this one gift to which all the Farnese greatness of all the coming 
generations was due—was the possession of a sister, who was, by the 
consent of all Rome, admitted to be the most beautiful woman of her age. 

Giulia Bella, she was called. Popes, cardinals, prelates, princes, 
and the populace of Rome, called her by no other name, and knew 
her well by that. The passing in the streets of Rome of “Giulia 
Bella” was as noted an event as that of the passing of the Holy 
Father himself ! 

Of course she had another name! She had been born, as has been 
said, Giulia Farnese; and some prying Dryasdust has poked out the 
irrelevant and altogether unimportant fact, that she was married to 
one of the Orsini; and has discovered even, that the poor man built 
a little temple in her honour when she died, setting her statue in the 
middle of it, “as to the Roman Venus!” But to think of a layman 
expecting to have for his wife, and keep to himself as such, the most 
beautiful woman in Rome! and that with Alexander Borgia on the 
papal throne! Probably Orsini never did expect anything of the 
kind; and doubtless had his guid pro quo in some shape. 

Giulia Bella seems to have been mainly intent on promoting the 
fortunes of her own paternal house, rather than those of her husband. 
But then it must be remembered that the latter was but a layman ; 
and in the nature of things, it was not possible for a Giulia Bella to 
do for a layman what she could do for a churchman. Alexander 
Farnese had acted with a most correct perception of the side on which 
his bread, and bread in general, was buttered in Rome, when he chose 
the profession of the priesthood. 

In the first year of the pontificate of Alexander VI. Gjulia Bella’s 
brother was made a cardinal, in his twenty-fifth year. Of course he 
was! Nobody in Rome was surprised at his promotion! Everybody 
knew that of course it would be so! And everybody knew why! 

One sole vice, of all those which degrade humanity below the level 
of the beasts, the Borgia Vicegerent of Christ seems to have been 
without : he was not a hypocrite! He does not seem to have been 
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aware that there was any reason why the fact that the papal palace, 
during his residence in it, became the habitual theatre of scenes and 
orgies that would have been deemed monstrous in any other place of 
utterly unrestrained debauch, should be concealed ! 

That such was the case English readers have been told in similarly 
general terms before ; and that is about all that they can be told now. 
The real detailed history of the Pope’s life cannot be written on a 
decent English page, or any page which could be printed in our plain 
English speech, or tolerated even by those who are disposed to make 
the largest sacrifices of decency in the interest of historic truth! But 
all this history exists, detailed, unblushing, devoid of any desire to 
veil anything, to excuse anything, or to blame anything! It is all 
to be found written diary-wise in the unmoved, unimpassioned pages 
of the diarists of the Apostolic Court—Infessura and Burchardt. 
There, in the cold, impassive Latin of those official scribes, may be 
read the record of such days and nights as the world has rarely seen 
elsewhere than in the chambers of Christ’s Vicegerent—of orgies 
which throw into the shade the doings in like kind of the worst among 
the pagan emperors of old Rome,—of monstrous and unnatural crimes, 
and of the names of the principal actors in these scenes. 

English readers have been told all this in general terms before ; 
and it may be asked, why should the picture, however veiled, of scenes 
so hideous be held up yet again to the view of generations who may 
fairly hope that no such details are needed by them as warning or 
teaching? But itis perhaps not amiss at the present day to remind 
the world what manner of men some of those were whom it is now 
proposed to declare to have been infallible, with a declaration which 
must bind the consciences of every Roman Catholic to believe them 
to have been so! 

And there the presence of Giulia Bella on different occasions, much 
about the time of her brother's elevation to the purple, is registered ; 
and it is told by what arts she purchased the coming greatness of the 
Farnese family. 

* And it is pleasing to know that a lively affection was maintained 
to the last between the brother and sister; and the rising churchman, 
amid the greatness which was rapidly thrust upon him, was never 
forgetful of the dear sister to whom he owed so much. Not to her 
husband, or to any other than this good brother, does Giulia Bella, 
when dying, leave the task of carrying into execution her wishes 
respecting the property accumulated during a full and busy life. 

Thus placed at the opening of life high on the ladder of pro- 
motion, with such a friend at court, and that court the court of 
Alexander VI., the young Farnese did not fail to make good his 
footing, and to begin rapidly to climb. In 1499, the thirty-first year 
of his age, he was made Bishop of Montefiascone. 
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But in 1503 the career of Farnese’s first and most important patron 
was suddenly and unexpectedly cut short. An unlucky and fatal 
accident, the mere blunder of a cup-bearer, deprived Rome of her 
monarch, and the Universal Church of its ruler! It was the 18th of 
August; and in the sweet evening hour, after the blazing heat of the 
day, the banquet was spread in the delicious shade of the Pontifical 
gardens. Several cardinals were expected to sup with the hospitable 
and festive Pope. And as the Ave Maria bell sounded the “hour of 
prayer, and hour of love,” as some pretty poet calls it, the Pontiff, 
accompanied by his worthy son, Cesare Borgia, sat in the garden 
awaiting the coming guests—guests coming to a last supper, as their 
host intended it to be; for Christ's Vicegerent had arranged this 
farewell repast with his cardinal disciples on a plan differing from 
that other last supper of Him whom he represented on earth. 

It was pleasant, and very profitable, to make cardinals. But how 
could new cardinals be made if the old could not be removed out of 
the way? Soa knot of them, who doubtless had enjoyed the purple 
for a span as long as the sum they had paid for it could fairly be held 
to entitle them to, were invited to this last supper. 

The sideboard arrangements had all been made; and two flagons 
of drink stood prepared for the banquet. But the Pope and his son, 
as they sat waiting for their friends, felt thirsty after the hot day ; 
and the Pope called for wine! Fatally—as fortune, chance, fate, or 
providence would have it—the Pope’s confidential head-butler, who 
knew all about the two flagons, and the contents, and the preparation, 
and the destination thereof, had absented himself from his post for a 
short space ; and in his absence an inferior servant poured out wine 
for the Pope, and for his dear son Cesare! . . . and poured from the 
wrong flagon! 

Cesare Borgia, being in the prime strength of his manhood, though 
he was never the same man again, and though long ill, yet struggled 
through, and escaped death. But the Pope died; and thus once 
again “the artificer of death perished by his own art!” 

It was a great loss, and a severe blow, doubtless, to Alexander 
Farnese. Nevertheless, it did not long stop the course of his 
preferment. 

Pius III., Piccolomini, who was elected on the death of Borgia, 
reigned only twenty-seven days. 

Then a second Della Rovere, Julius II., the turbulent and violent 
warrior Pope, ascended the throne of St. Peter, and reigned ten years. 
He was not much of a churchman; but being not worse than the 
average of contemporary lay princes, he was for those days an excep- 
tionally good Pope. At all events it was not disgraceful to receive 
promotion from him, as it assuredly was to be the recipient of it from 
Alexander VI. And Farnese continued to add bishopric to bishopric 
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during the warrior Pope’s reign. He was named to Bertinoro, and 
also to Vence in Provence in 1505; to Parma in 1509; to Sulmona 
in 1512. These four bishoprics, in addition to that he held before, 
were given to him by Julius II. 

Then came Leo X., the Medici Pope, whom we all know. Only 
as we know him mainly from Roscoe’s account of him, who seems to 
have thought that the principal purpose for which a Pope existed on 
the face of the earth was to “ patronise letters”—i.e., to confer 
ecclesiastical endowments on more or less elegant but altogether 
pagan imitators of old pagan poets—it has come to pass that for the 
most part we do not know much truth about him. Leo X. reigned 
eight years, from 1513 to 1522, when, on the 1st of December, he 
died so suddenly that there was no time to give him the last sacra- 
ments; and the wits of Rome, seeing that no more “ patronage ” was 
to be got from him, said that, of course, he could have no sacraments 
in his last hour, inasmuch as he had long ago sold them! 

A very ugly symptom of stormy times to come was that Roman 
witticism, which indicated that even in the splendid palaces of the 
Eternal City men began to conceive a notion that such sale was 
somehow or other a matter of reproach to a Vicegerent of Christ on 
earth !—a little black point in the serene azure sky of Medicean Rome, 
not nearly so large as a man’s hand, but betokening the brewing of 
such a tempest as was destined to strain Peter’s bark to the utmost. 

Our Alexander Farnese, however, continued to pick up his crumbs 
under the literary and voluptuary Medici, as under the restless and 
warlike Della Rovere, evidently a man found to be useful—found to 
be creditable even.—a man of business-like talent, and of such strict 
morality, that Dryasdust himself has failed to ascertain at all satis- 
factorily who the mother or mothers of the young Cardinal’s children 
was or were ! 

The bishopries of Benevento and Pors de Sommiéres in Languedoc 
and Frascati were added to his store by Leo X. 

Then at the death of Leo X. the conclave of Cardinals made a terrible 
mistake, and elected Adrian Boyers, the Fleming. He ascended the 
Papal throne as Adrian VI., and came to Rome—poor man !—with all 
sorts of impossible notions in his head of doing his duty, and making 
everybody else do theirs, and being—as near as a poor earnest priest 
might be—a real Vicegerent of Christ! He drove the poetaster 
prelates and dilettante bishops out of Rome to their distant bishoprics, 
and spent one dollar a day for his own personal housekeeping! The 
astonishment, the disgust, the despair of Rome and the Apostolic 
Court knew no bounds. Rome was “to let,” they said; and stuck up 
placards in the streets to that effect, as a manifestation of their injured 
feelings. A Pope who took his office and all its pretensions, and the 
theory of the whole thing “au grand serieux!” Think of it! He 
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never laughed, the Venetian ambassador tells us, describing with 
much curiosity and surprise the strange portent which had appeared 
in the Roman sky. Never laughed! No! ‘The poor earnest 
Fleming found very little to laugh at, one would say. 

Fortunately for all parties, Adrian died in less than a year from 
the date of his election, on the 23rd of September, 1523; and the 
Cardinals have never since that day elected any save an Italian to fill 
the Papacy. 

Warned by experience, and taught by the evils they had so happily 
escaped what sort of man was really wanted in the chair of St. Peter, 
they tried back again to the Medicean stock, and elected Clement VII. 
in 1523, who reigned eleven years, and died on the 25th of 
September, 1534. 

Adrian VI., as may be readily imagined, had been wanting in that 
due sense of the fitness of men and things which would have led 
him to heap further preferment on the Cardinal Farnese. But 
Clement VII. understood these matters better, and, during his 
pontificate, Alexander Farnese added to the eight sees already held 
by him those of Anogni, Ancona, Bitonto, Sora, Palestrina, Sabina, 
Porto, Sta. Rufina, Ostia, and Velletri. This last was inseparable 
from the position of Dean of the Sacred College, which Farnese had 
reached in the year 1525, being then in the fifty-seventh year of his 
age. He was also Arch-priest of the Lateran Basilica, and Legate of 
Viterbo. Already, in 1495, he had been entrusted with the difficult 
and delicate task of going as Pontifical Legate to Charles VIII. of 
France, on his invasion of Italy for the purpose of conquering Naples. 
In 1529 he undertook the yet more thorny task of meeting Charles V. 
at Genoa, when arriving from Barcelona, the great Emperor came to 
Italy as the ally of Clement VII. in the work of destroying the 
Florentine republic, and turning it into a principality for his own 
illegitimate daughter, married to the Medicean Pope’s illegitimate 
son. When subsequently Clement VII. went to France, the Cardinal 
Farnese governed Rome in his absence. Twice he was disappointed 
in his hope of becoming Pope. In the Conclave which elected 
Adrian VI. in 1522, he had twenty-two votes, but lost the election. 
When, in the following year, Clement VII. was elected, Farnese had 
thought himself secure of the election, ‘The Medicean interest 
defeated him; and he always complained that the Medici had de- 
frauded him of ten years of the Pontificate. At last, on the 14th of 
October, 1534, and in the sixty-seventh year of his age, he became Pope. 

The Conclaves, by which the infallible rulers of the Church have 
been elected, and the methods of their procedure, have very generally 
been among the worst scandals of the Papacy. But there was nothing 
to be said against the election of Paul III. But few Popes in the 
long series have been elected with an equal degree of unanimity, and 
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with equal speed. If it cannot be supposed that the Cardinals in 
Conclave really imagined that they were moved to elect Alexander 
Farnese to be Pope by the direct inspiration of the Holy Ghost, it is 
at least probable that the election was the result of their honest con- 
viction that he was the best man under the circumstances to whom 
the rule of the Church could be entrusted. They must have known 
perfectly well that they had far more learned theologians among them ; 
for there was more than one man among them who had no small 
reputation of that sort, whereas the Cardinal Farnese had never 
made any pretension or paid any attention to theology at all. Nor 
can it be supposed that the Fathers imagined Alexander Farnese to 
be the best Christian, and the man of purest morals among them. 
But they had no idea whatever that any such characteristics as these 
were at all what was wanted for the purpose in hand. And Farnese 
undoubtedly did possess the qualities which they did understand to be 
required. 

He was a noble’ Roman; he was the Dean of the Sacred College, 
and had reached an age which made it appear probable that in elect- 
ing him, the Cardinals were not setting a despotic master over them 
irrevocably for a long term of years—a consideration which has 
always exercised no small influence over the proceedings of the 
Conclaves. He was a man well-liked by the Roman world, of 
courteous and affable manners,—of a noble bearing and majestic pre- 
sence,—of decent, or, at all events, of not scandalous life,—and, above 
all, there was assuredly no man among them, who had had any 
amount of experience at all, equal to his in the management of the 
intricate and thorny politics of that age. He had been for more than 
forty years a Cardinal! And during almost the whole of that long 
period he had been more or less actively engaged in the diplomatic 
affairs of the Papacy. And those were affairs that it was not given 
to every man,or even to every Cardinal, to look into very closely, or 
still less to understand. If he knew little of the theory of the Sacra- 
ments of the Church, he knew much of the objects and purposes of 
the King of France! If he had never given a thought to any of the 
philosophies which seek to.“ justify the ways of God to man,” he had 
given much study to the abstruse subject of the crooked ways of the 
Emperor Charles V. to his brother monarchs! If there was a man at 
Rome who could steer St. Peter's barque among all the shoals and 
quicksands that surrounded it in those troublous days, who knew how 
to dexterously trim his course by throwing all the weight of the 
Papacy now into the I’rench, and now again into the Imperial scale, 
according to passing circumstances, Farnese was the man! And he 
was made Pope, and God’s Vicegerent on earth accordingly. 

And, in truth, it may be said of Paul III.’s rule of the Church that 
it would have very completely justified the almost unanimous vote 
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which placed the tiara on his head, if it had not been that there was 
one thing which sate much nearer Alexander Farnese’s heart than all 
the interests of the Church, whether spiritual or temporal. He was 
anxious to do his best for the Church, so far as the interests of the 
Church did not clash with certain other interests, which were incom- 
parably dearer to him than anything else, either in this world or the 
world to come ! 

The object for which Alexander Farnese lived—for which he had 
climbed to the highest round of the ladder he had set himself to 
ascend—and for which he used all the power which that position 
gave him, was the aggrandisement of the Farnese name! He had 
children —sons and daughters— whose existence he had never 
attempted to deny or conceal, and whose birth and acknowledgment 
had done his reputation and standing in the Apostolic Court little or 
no harm in any way. It is, however, undeniable that his schemes for 
the advancement of these children led, in many critical circumstances, 
to his postponement of the interests of the Church, as he and his 
contemporaries understood those interests, to those of his family. 
But it is not probable that the evil would have been less if he had 
had no acknowledged children. If he had called them his nephews, 
or if they had really been his nephews, those who know the Italians, 
and understand their tendencies and character, will hardly doubt that 
his conduct would have been the same. 

To the Anglo-Saxon mind this hardly seems likely or intelligible. 
An Englishman’s love for his children is scarcely of such a kind as to 
be quite satisfactorily supplied, if children are wanting, by the 
interest he takes in his nephews. But the clannish Celtic mind will 
understand it better. It is the worship of a name, and of all that 
that name includes. Paul III. did not trample under his feet every 
consideration of the highest duty, and every competing object merely 
that his dear son Pier Luigi, whom he loved so fondly, might be 
made happy, or even that he might be made great. It was that the 
Farnese name might be great in the land—and greater than the 
other competing noble names! Personal affection is a sentiment 
which is not very closely akin to this ambition. Paul may have 
loved his children dearly—there is no reason to doubt that he did so ; 
but nephews could have served the turn of his ambition just as well. 
All earth, all heaven, all hell was nothing to him in competition with 
the wish to acquire for the Farnese name a place among the princes 
of the land. 

Several of his predecessors had accomplished a similar object; 
none of his successors have ever done so! He was the last of the 
sovereign-family-founding Popes ; for the times were rapidly changing 
in Paul IIT.’s day. 

Historians are very fond of calling the epoch on the subject of 
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which they have been engaged an epoch of transition. The looking 
closely into it has made it seem to them to be specially such. Of 
course all epochs are epochs of transition; but some are periods of 
more rapid and some of less rapid transition, and it must be 
admitted, that during the first half of the sixteenth century human 
affairs, especially in Italy, were shaping themselves into fresh and 
quite changed forms with an unexampled rapidity. And although 
the change which was in the process of accomplishment made such 
enterprises impossible for the occupants of St. Peter’s seat, when the 
change had been completed, the disturbances incidental to the time of 
transition favoured them. 

The ambition of Paul III. might have been more easily gratified 
if the son, who was destined to transmit the Farnese greatness to 
future generations, had been a less atrocious ruffian than he was. 
Pier Luigi Farnesi was in truth infamous, even in an age and 
country the ordinary level of whose morality would seem to have 
made it impossible to become so! It may be questioned, whether he 
were not a yet more hideous monster of wickedness and crime than 
even that other Papal offspring, Cesare Borgia himself! But his 
father, in issuing a bull of absolution for atrocities that cannot be 
named or alluded to, of which murder was one of the least horrible 
incidents, termed them “juvenile errors!” and despite the difficulties 
arising from the character of his offspring, pursued undismayed his 
projects for the exaltation of the Farnese name. 

At sixteen years of age Pier Luigi was married to Girolama, a 
daughter of Ludovico Orsini, sovereign prince of Pitigliano, a city 
and county on the southern borders of Tuscany. He almost imme- 
diately, however, quarrelled irreconcilably with his wife’s family, and 
the match does not seem to have contributed much to his aggrandise- 
ment. ‘The first step towards this was taken, as was natural, at the 
expense of the Church. But this of course could not be till his 
father had ascended the Papal throne. Pier Luigi was born in 1503, 
and was therefore thirty-one years of age when his father became 
Pope in 1534. On quarrelling with his wife’s relatives, the Orsini, 
he allied himself with their mortal and hereditary enemies, the 
Colonna; and, in company with two of that family, was seen at the 
sack of Rome in 1527, during the Papacy of Clement VII., busy in 
plundering and making booty. This was a sin that needed, and 
subsequently received, special absolution, when the robber’s father 
had become God's Vicegerent ! 

After his exploits during those terrible days, the tidings of which 
sent a shudder to the remotest limits of Christendom, he was employed 
on the Imperialist side in the Neapolitan wars; and, when Naples 
had been taken by the Imperialists, in those which the Prince of 
Orange was carrying on for Charles V.in Tuscany. All of a sudden, 
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however, he was ignominiously cashiered, and sent from the army. 
The cause of this has never been known. In all probability he had 
been guilty of some enormity too monstrous even for the consciences 
and manners of that day. All that is known, however, is that he 
remained in retirement till his father became Pope in 1534. By that 
time his character had become such, that Paul III., on his elevation, 
declared that he could not and would not see him. In all probability 
Paul had no real feeling or intention of the sort; it was only one of 
the many sacrifices to decency which Paul was always willing to 
make, when the making of them did not cost too dear. The prelates 
around him, we are told, very shortly succeeded in persuading the 
Pope to admit his son to his presence; and during the rest of his 
career no abominations or enormities prevented him from loading Pier 
Luigi with riches and advancement. 

It was still possible, amid the confused ebbing and flowing of the 
social tides in that day, as has been said, by dint of combined fraud, 
violence, and strained ecclesiastical pretension, to win or found thrones 
and principalities. One, and the simplest, way for a Pope’s son to 
become a sovereign prince, was by detaching a slice of territory from 
the “patrimony” of the Church, and erecting it, by papal authority, 
into a “county,” “duchy,” or otherwise, at the pleasure of the “ bene- 
ficiare.” And Paul III. began in this manner by making the 
territories of Castro and Nessi into a sovereign state, and handing over 
the unhappy inhabitants of those districts to the simply despotic rule 
of a man not fit to be entrusted with the government of a dog-kennel. 

But there were better games on the cards than that. The last 
descendant of the family of Varano, Dukes of Camerino, died. The 
Duke of Urbino had married Giulia Varano, the last duke’s daughter. 
But Paul declared that Camerino was a fief of the Church,—that it 
could not be inherited by females, and that the duchy had therefore 
lapsed to the Church. . . . which granted it to Pier Luigi Farnese 
and his son Ottavio. The Apostolical Chamber grumbled at the 
spoliation of the Church, and the Duke of Urbino made a feeble 
attempt to hold his wife’s heritage by force of arms. But the one 
was silenced, and the other easily overpowered; . . . and the Farnesi 
were sovereigns, 

The eldest son of Pier Luigi, Alessandro, born in 1520, was made 
a cardinal at the age of fourteen by his grandfather Paul, immediately 
after his elevation in 1534. About the same time, the Cardinal 
Ippolito de’ Medici died suddenly at Rome. There is very little doubt 
that he was poisoned, and Paul was very strongly suspected of having 
been guilty of the deed. He hated the Medici, root and branch; and 
the death of Ippolito most conveniently vacated a large number of 
valuable benefices, which fell in just as they were needed for the 
enriching of the young fourteen-year-old Farnese Cardinal. Thence- 
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forward the Cardinal Alessandro was the representative of the family 
greatness in the ecclesiastical line,-—was the “Cardinal nephew,” as 
persons similarly placed had come to be called at Rome as habitually 
as if that phrase had been the title of a recognised office,—amassed all 
the wealth that the Apostolical Court could heap upon him, and lived 
at Rome to watch over and promote the family fortunes. He was the 
builder of the Farnese Palace, and also of the well-known Church of 
the “Gest,” at Rome. He was also the father of Clelia Farnese, who 
was considered the most lovely woman of her time. The Cardinal was 
wont to say that he was the author of three beautiful things: the 
Palazzo Farnese, the Church of the Gesi, and his Clelia. 

His younger brother Ottavio, Pier Luigi’s second son, born in 1524, 
was destined to perpetuate the lay greatness of the family. When 
Alexander de’ Medici, Pope Clement VII.’s son—who had been made 
Duke of Florence by the force and perjury of his father, aided by the 
arms of the Emperor Charles V.—was murdered in Florence, his 
widow, Margaret, the illegitimate daughter of the Emperor, was 
married to Ottaviano Farnese. No doubt this marriage was a great 
thing for the rising Farnese fortunes; but it may be doubted, perhaps, 
whether the charming widow was altogether a very desirable wife, as far 
as may be judged from one little remark of hers that has been recorded. 

She went, on her marriage, to her husband’s Duchy of Castro, 
which he, and others, thought had been improved and beautified by 
him and his father till it had become a perfect gem. But the Emperor’s 
daughter turned up her imperial nose at all she saw, and remarked 
that “the smallest village of the lands of her late lord, the Duke 
Alessandro, was worth more than all the possessions of the Farnesi.”* 
The anecdote is well worth preserving, and dwelling on for a minute 
or two; for it throws a singularly vivid light on that most valuable 
and least known portion of history, the views of life and mental con- 
dition of those whose doings make what is called the history of past 
ages. This Emperor's daughter, we perceive, must have been as 
thoroughly vulgar-minded a creature as any scullion wench in her 
kitchen could have been; as incapable—and perhaps more so—of 
appreciating, or indeed of conceiving, any motive or rule of life save 
that of the lowest greed; and she must, moreover, have been fully 
persuaded that those around her could recognise and understand only 
similar considerations. Doubtless she was, to a great extent, right in 
her estimate; and it should be observed that Segni in nowise repeats 
her saying as having been in any degree blame-worthy or indecorous, 
but simply as indicative of the vast wealth and power of the Medici. 
So entirely, indeed, was this the case, that the persons to whom she 
addressed herself were acted on by her reproach quite as she would 


* Segni, a Florentine historian of irreproachable accuracy and careful- 
ness of statement, has preserved this anecdote.—Istor. Fior., lib. ix. p. 238. 
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have wished them to be. The Farnesi were very powerfully stimulated 
by it to new efforts to increase their possessions and their social stand- 
ing. The old Pope was appealed to, and felt the force of the appeal. 

If anything was to be done for the Farnesi,—anything on such a 
scale as should satisfy the ambition of the aged Pontiff and his pro- 
geny, the then state of Italy seemed to be propitious to the attempt. 
In 1537 Alexander de’ Medici, the first husband of Margaret, was 
murdered by his cousin in Florence, and thus the elder branch of the 
Medici was extinct. Might it not be possible to obtain Florence for 
the Farnesi? Might not the widow bring the ducal crown of her first 
husband as a dower to her second husband, the young Ottaviano ? 
Then the republic of Siena seemed scarcely likely to continue its 
existence as an independent republic much longer. Might not that 
at least be turned into a duchy for the young Farnesi, whose worldly 
wealth was so sneered at by his royal wife? The Sforza Dukes of 
Milan had become extinct at the death of the Duke Francesco IL, in 
1535. There was a prize !—a prize the only fault of which was that 
it was almost too big a bit even for a Farnese’ Pope! 

Surely something might be got in all the scramble that must needs 
ensue on all these changes! The Farnesi tried hard—very hard. 
The Pope and the Papacy still counted for much, while a Charles V. 
and a Francis I. were quarrelling and snarling with the greed, but 
not with the honesty, of a couple of dogs over every stray bone of 
territory or power that could be picked up in Europe! What with 
dispensing from oaths, sanctioning titles, and distributing blessings 
and excommunications, a Pope could do much in such a state of 
things. And very dexterously did Paul III. strive so to trim the 
policy of the Church as to make it subservient to the great object of 
obtaining at least one of these prizes. 

But he was beat and disappointed in each case. The hated Medici 
were still too powerful in Florence ; and Cosmo, the representative of 
the younger branch, became firmly settled in the dukedom, and was 
the ancestor of all the line of Medicean Grand-Dukes. He was 
neither a model man nor a model prince; but truly he might be deemed 
to have been both, when compared with Pier Luigi Farnesi for a 
competitor. Milan was a morsel for a king! Francis, as we all 
know, tried hard for it, but lost “all save honour,” as he said, or as 
some other Frenchman, equally endowed with the national gift of 
crowing under even the most unfavourable circumstances, said for 
him. Charles was too astute, and far too strongly gifted with ac- 
quisitiveness to allow such a booty to slip through his hands. He 
gave investiture of Milan to his own son, Philip If. Siena was not 
quite yet ripe to fall. Medicean Cosmo was already marking it 
for his own, as soon as it should be. And it did not suit the 
Emperor just then to help to destroy a second free state to dower a 
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second time the same illegitimate daughter, whom he had already 
once dowered with deceived and betrayed Florence. The old Pope 
was baffled on all sides, and began to think that, after all, it really 
was true that “all was vanity and vexation of spirit.” 

Still Paul was not a man to be beaten. Though he had passed the 
allotted span of threescore years and ten, and though many a dis- 
appointment had preached to him the lesson, that all below was vanity 
of vanities, he was by no means disposed to accept the lesson yet, or 
to admit that all the game was so far over with him that he was 
really reduced to look for consolation where the head and father of 
Christianity might have been expected to find it! And if the aged 
Pope himself had been so disposed, there was his grandson, the 
Cardinal Alexander, at his elbow, who would never have permitted 
anything of the kind—that insatiably ambitious Alexander Farnese, 
whose favourite boast it was, that the Farnese Palace could vouch for 
what he was as a prince, the Church of Gest for what he was as 
a cardinal, and the Duchessa Cesarini for what he was as a man! 

There was still one source of greatness open to the Farnesi. 
Flectere si nequeo Superos Acheronta movebo! If nothing is to be 
had from kings and emperors, the Church shall provide for its own! 
Paul held the keys, and the Church might yet be pillaged to provide 
the necessary sovereignty, and prove to the imperial Farnese bride, 
that Farnese was not so much a poorer name than Medici after all. 

There were Parma and Piacenza, two noble twin cities, with their 
respective territories. They would make a duchy which no king’s 
son need despise. They had been in a former generation added to 
the patrimony of the Church by a combination of force, fraud and 
sacerdotal manceuvring. Why might not a Pope undo what a Pope 
had done, and thus carve a sovereignty for the Farnese name? It 
was spoliation of the Church! It involved sacrilege, perjury, treachery 
and treason to the Church, and a few other such-like small matters. 
The Sacred College, too, would grumble as loudly as they dared; 
perhaps even somewhat dangerously! But nothing venture, nothing 
have! And it cannot be said that a Farnese was likely to be 
restrained by fear of consequences, when the family ambition was 
in the balance. 

So by the supreme exercise of the pontifical will, Parma and 
Piacenza were declared separated from the territory of the Church, 
and erected into a duchy, whereof Pier Luigi was duke. And he was 
accordingly invested in 1545. 

There were, however, others besides the cardinals who had seen 
this promotion with a very evil eye. The Emperor was deeply dis- 
pleased at it; for Charles was far too conscientious a man not to be 
exceedingly disgusted by so audacious a wrong, when it in nowise 
profited himself. The violent and high-handed Ferrante Gonzaga, 
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duke of the neighbouring territory of Mantua, was also deeply dis- 
contented, having an eye possibly to the booty for himself. Lastly, 
Pier Luigi so behaved himself in his new duchy, that the nobles and 
the inhabitants generally found him intolerable. The result was that 
Charles V. charged Ferrante di Gonzaga “not to put Pier Luigi 
Farnesi under the pump!” or suggested his wishes to him in some 
such equally imperial fashion. And Ferrante gave the wink to four 
malcontent nobles of Piacenza; and ... . on the 10th of September, 
1527, the new duke was surprised in his palace, stabbed to the heart, 
and thrown out of the window into the Piazza ! 

The poor old Pope was at Perugia at the time, very busily engaged 
in striving to induce the magistracy of that city to demand that 
Perugia should be separated from the Church, and made into a 
dukedom, with his grandson‘ Ottaviano for duke! He was working 
hard at this when the news reached him that his son had been 
murdered, and all his former work of the same sort was undone! 

The blow was very terrible! But the indomitable old man, now 
in his 80th year, was not beat yet: he at once set himself to 
consider what was to be done. Piacenza, in which the murder of 
Pier Luigi had been consummated, had immediately after that event 
been seized on behalf of the Emperor. The Pope at once dispatched 
Ottaviano to Parma to secure at least that. He complained bitterly 
to the Emperor. The Emperor replied by demanding that the 
suspended council should be at once reassembled; and Paul, if he 
had not feared the council at the beginning of his pontificate, had 
reason to fear it now. He asserted that he intended to restore both 
Parma and Piacenza to the Church. Possibly he may have thought 
of doing so, giving to his grandson Camerino instead. At all events, 
he would have preferred to recover the duchy for the Church, rather 
than that it should remain in the hands of the Emperor. Charles, 
however, did not seem inclined to relax his hold on Piacenza, and 
the octogenarian Pope forthwith set on foot an alliance between the 
Papacy and France against the Emperor. Knowing that his grand- 
son Ottaviano was inclined to the Imperial party, he purposed making 
his other grandson Orazio, Ottaviano’s brother, duke of both the cities 
by the aid of the French king. 

But Ottaviano learning this, and determined in any case to hold 
Parma for himself, and hoping to recover Piacenza also, wrote to his 
grandfather a violent letter, threatening to make league with Ferrante 
Gonzaga, his father’s murderer, and to ally himself with the Imperial 
party in opposition to his grandfather’s alliance with the French 
king, and intimating that he would thus find the means not only 
of keeping Parma, but of making himself master of Piacenza, let the 
Pope’s policy be what it might! 

This was the hardest blow of all to the aged Pontiff—this rebellion 
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of his own blood against him! And what was he striving and 
labouring for all the time but to get and keep the two cities for 
his grandsons, one or other of them—for the Farnese name at all 
events! He was labouring day and night for that,—loading his soul 
with remorse and sin for that,—he who, feeling all the political pulses 
in Europe, knew much better how this end might best be attained 
than a rash and ignorant boy!—he was still spending his last 
strength for this master passion,—this great object of his life, when 
the news of the ungrateful and undutiful rebellion of his grandson 
was brought to him. 

In great agitation he sent for the Cardinal Alexander, the eldest 
brother of Ottaviano, and Orazio, the “cardinal nephew,” who had 
the management of all the affairs of the Papal Court in his hand, 
who possessed the entire confidence of his grandfather Paul, and with 
whom the old man made his plans for the aggrandisement of the 
family as with a second self. 

The Cardinal Alexander came, .... and the Pope found that 
Ottaviano’s rebellion, and every step he had taken, had been arranged 
and concocted with him! 

Then the old man was beaten ! 

‘The interview between the Pope and his grandson was very short ; 
but, says one of the historians, “it was terrible!” As soon as the 
old man understood that those of his own house were against him, 
that they had been thwarting him, plotting against him—then 
indeed all was over for him! Then indeed he felt that all had turned 
to ashes—that all his long life of labour, of striving, of sin, of the 
claims of conscience braved for the one dear object, had been a 
failure and a mockery! In the agony of his passion, too great for 
words, he snatched with his trembling hand the cap from the 
cardinal’s head and dashed it to the ground, falling heavily himself 
the next moment! 

The attendants rushed in, and the doctors came, and they got the 
old man to his bed; and he lingered yet three days. But the iron 
had truly entered into his soul—he had received his death-blow; and 
at the end of the third day, he died in his 82nd year! 

In his last hours he called his cardinals about him, and recom- 
mended to them the care of the Church! It was the proper thing to 
do pro formé. It was a part of the proprieties of his office. But 
the last—last thing, the very last thing in which he employed his 
expiring breath—the last flicker of the ruling passion strong in 
death,—was the dictation of a bull for the confirmation of the con- 
tumacious Ottaviano in the duchy of Parma. 

So ended, in 1549, a truly typical Pope—the last of those who 
wielded the whole power of the Church for the sole and almost 
acknowledged purpose of founding a dynasty of their name! 
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Melbourne in 1869. 


We were in Port Philip Bay, and, as I gazed around, I thought that 
it deserved a still nobler title, for had fate cast it in close proximity 
to the tideless waves of the Mediterranean, or the ice-bound waters 
of the Baltic, it would most assuredly have been dignified with the 
name of sea. 

Although we were speedily driven some three or four miles up its 
waters, no land could be seen either in front or on our right; but to 
the left the summits of three conical mountains could be distinguished 
in the dim distance, and behind us were still clearly visible the 
narrow entrance to the bay through which we had just glided, with 
the brightly-coloured lighthouse, tall flagstaff, and pretty white villas 
of Queenscliff on the one side, and the grey rocks of Point Nepean on 
the other. 

Now that we were in smooth water a leak we had sprung was easily 
kept under by the crew alone, and as a strong southerly breeze was 
driving us straight up the centre of the bay towards Melbourne, I 
betook myself to the forecastle and gave myself up to the full enjoy- 
ment of the scene. We presently passed the lightship, and as the 
Nepean and Queenscliff Heads grew dim astern, we could see the smoke 
that perpetually hovers over a great city floating, cloudlike, many miles 
ahead. Shortly the coast-line on our right became visible, and then, far 
away over our larboard quarter, we saw the entrance to Corio Bay, with 
groves of mangrove trees growing right down to the water's edge, 
while far behind rose the lovely ravge of hills that form the back- 
ground to Geelong, once the formidable rival to Melbourne, but now 
altogetber beaten in the race by that mushroom city, though beauty 
of situation and every other natural advantage was on the side of the 
former town. 

Corio is but an arm of Port Philip Bay, and is as much inside the 
heads as the city of Melbourne itself. ‘his immense bay is 60 miles 
wide and 45 miles long, and we were therefore some five hours 
in running from the heads to within sight of the city. On the way 
we passed many yachts and ships, and met one or two fine inter- 
colonial steamers, outward bound ; but we afterwards learnt that the 
weather outside was such that neither of them ventured to put to sea 
that day. On getting near to Melbourne we passed the pretty village 
of Williamstown on our right, with its pier and neat cottages; then 
on our left, we could see the bathing-houses and fine terraces of 
St. Kilda; and, still further, Brighton, the two favourite watering- 
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places of Melbournites, and both within a quarter of an hour's 
journey by rail from the metropolis. Nearer to us than either of 
these lay Sandridge, with its railway station and long railway pier, 
against which lay the great English diners and some of the largest 
colonial steamships, for vessels above 600 tons burthen cannot ascend 
the river to lie alongside the city wharves. 

Our little craft, however, was able to go where she liked, and 
taking a steam-tug off Williamstown, we were towed up the river 
Yarra-Yarra, and within an hour were moored right alongside Flinders 
Street, in the very heart of the city. 

“ Yarra-Yarra” signifies, in the native language, “ flowing-flowing ;” 
but the very opposite term should surely have been bestowed upon 
this river, which here scarcely seems to flowat all. It is not a savoury 
stream at this point, for the whole of the city sewerage flows into 
its waters, and the blood and refuse of the abattoirs do not lessen 
the pungency of its smell. It is a very narrow and a very winding 
stream too, of a pale pea-soup colour and consistency, and is famous 
for the fatness and richness of its eels. Its banks are fringed by a 
dense tea-tree scrub, whose close impenetrable foliage screens dan- 
gerous morasses, and harbours thousands of snakes. At last we come 
to the slaughter-houses—filthy, reeking abominations, around which 
scores of pigs are feeding on offal. In a few weeks these animals 
will be taken away, killed, and sold by the Melbourne butchers as 
prime dairy-fed pork. The abattoirs passed, we rapidly approach 
the city ; the tea-tree swamps give place to open commons, then to 
wooden wharves crowded with small coasting-vessels, from a barque 
down to a sloop, though the latter is not a favourite kind of craft 
with colonial skippers in general. Then we pass the gas-works, a 
few black dingy stores and warehouses, and at last glide into a small 
basin, where the tug disengages herself, and we are left to warp 
ourselves alongside the quay, amid a long line of steamships and 
sailing craft, as best we can. 

It was by this time pretty dark, but I perceived that on our left 
lay a busy street well lighted with gas, and on our right stretched 
away what seemed to be a common, with a road or two crossing it—at 
least so two rows of gaslights appeared to indicate—and beyond it 
hundreds of lamps betokened the locality of Emerald Hill. Before us 
I could see a bridge with one noble arch, and from a distance came 
the shrill scream of fifes and roll of drums, for “tattoo” was being 
beat at the South Yarra Artillery Barracks. 

It may be imagined that I did not stay long on board, but speedily 
set out to view the town, and in less than five minutes found 
myself in the principal street. 

A gay and picturesque scene met my gaze: the street was brilliantly 
lighted for its whole length, and I had certainly never seen anything 
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to approach it since last quitting London. The pavement was wide, 
and even the carriage-way was as broad as that of Regent Street, up 
and down which dashed carriages, cabs, and Hansoms, their lamps 
glittering like so many fire-flies. Noble buildings rose on either side ; 
one especially, the new Post-office, being so magnificent, that beside 
it the giant of St. Martin’s-le-Grand would have shown to great dis- 
advantage. In strolling up this street I also passed by gorgeous 
shops, whose plate-glass windows and their contents would have 
been no discredit to Oxford Street or the Strand; cafés, magnificent 
hotels, and brilliantly illuminated theatres and places of amusement. 
I passed by the Theatre Royal and walked into its spacious vestibule, 
where the grandees of the city, between 8 p.m. and midnight, “ most 
do congregate ;” then I wandered into the vestibule of the Duke of 
Edinburgh Theatre, and smoked a cigar beside its pretty sparkling 
fountain. I next visited the Coliseum, the Gaieté, the Varieties, and 
drank a cup of chocolate at Nissen’s noble café, than which there is 
not one so fine in all London. ‘Then I adjourned to the Casino de 
Venise, and found it equal in every respect to the Holborn or the 
Argyle. These places of amusement are all in the same street, which 
is the great night thoroughfare in Melbourne, as Collins Street is the 
day one, and when at five minutes to midnight, satiated with gaiety, 
I set out to look for an hotel, half fearing that I was too late to get a 
bed at one of the more respectable establishments, I found that the 
pavements were as crowded, the hotels and cafés as brilliantly lighted, 
the flashing lamps of the cabs as numerous, and the whole city appa- 
rently as thoroughly wide-awake as it had been four hours previously. 

After wandering about awhile looking for an hotel, and undecided 
which to choose amid such a number, I at last selected the Imperial, 
at the very top of the street, and only a few doors from the Princess’s 
Theatre; nor had I any reason to regret my choice, as far as a jolly 
supper of Welsh-rarebits and brown-stout went, while the bedroom was 
so large and airy, and the feather-bed so comfortable, that in spite of 
the great heat—for the glass must have stood at upwards of 100° 
indoors—I soon sank into a profound sleep, from which I did not 
awake until late the following morning. 

Immediately after breakfast I sallied forth in search of still further 
marvels, and even from the door of “ mine inn” I could see three noble 
buildings, which I was told were respectively the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, the Treasury, and the new Catholic Cathedral. They were all 
situated amid well-planted reserves, adorned with green grass plats, 
clean gravel walks, beds of choice flowers, and picturesque fountains 
that threw clouds of feathered spray high up into the air. These 
buildings well repaid a closer inspection. St. Patrick’s Catholic 
Cathedral is a noble Gothic structure, and at present by far the finest 
ecclesiastical edifice in Australia; though it is destined shortly to be 
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eclipsed, both in size and magnificence, by the Catholic cathedral 
which is being erected in Sydney, and which will cover two acres of 
land. St. Patrick’s is built in imitation of the cathedral at Rouen, in 
Normandy, and has two lofty towers and some magnificent windows. 
Inside it is also very beautiful, and its tesselated. pavement is only 
second to that of the Sydney Museum. I next took a nearer view of 
the Houses of Parliament, which, when completed, will form a very 
striking edifice, affording a very strong contrast to the miserable 
wooden structure that does duty for the same purpose in Sydney. The 
Treasury is very little inferior, in point of style and architectural 
beauty, though it struck me as being too narrow for its frontage. 
Behind it stood the Government Printing Office, an immense square 
substantial building, and, still further in the rear, the palace of the 
Catholic Bishop, an elegant Presbyterian church, and the Scotch 
college ; while behind all these were visible the trees in the Fitzroy 
Gardens, and beyond them terraces of beautiful houses. 

I strolled through these gardens for an hour, and found that they 
contained some beautiful trees, European as well as Australian ; 
several fine statues, casts from ancient and modern sculpture ; trickling 
brooks, rustic bridges, a tiny pond with some rare water fowl, an 
elegant band stand, and comfortable seats underneath the shade of 
the tree foliage. I was sorry that I could not stay in this charming 
retreat longer ; but I had still much to see, so I retraced my way to 
the city, and presently found myself at my hotel again. 

I determined now to walk down Bourke Street, the same glittering 
avenue which had so enchanted me on the previous evening. The glare 
of the gaslights no longer lent their radiance to the scene, the great 
iron gates of the theatres were closed, the cafés and casinoes wore a 
drowsy aspect, as they ever do in the daytime, and white-aproned 
men stood behind the various hotel bars, in place of the pretty girls 
who had been the presiding deities the evening before. Nevertheless, 
Bourke Street looked a very handsome one, even by day, and a busy 
one to boot, for cars and carriages were dashing up and down it, and 
the absence of the cosmopolitan omnibus alone deprived it of quite a 
London aspect.* A little way down I came to an open market-place, 
which, the day being Saturday, presented a very busy scene. Hun- 
dreds of market-carts were drawn up in long lines beside the pavement, 
and within the rows of stalls were heaped up with vegetables, fruit, 


* At the time of which I write, March 1869, there was not a single 
omnibus plying in Melbourne, and their place was occupied by light Irish 
cars, holding six passengers sitting back to back. These vehicles were very 
light. and ran to all parts of the city at threepenny fares. A line of 
omnibuses was however started on the 2nd of April of this present year, 
and for the first day or two thousands of people thronged the streets to 
look at them. 
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cheese, butter, and poultry, with which meat, boot and fancy stalls 
were plentifully intermingled. Bordering the footpath were “ Cheap 
John’s,” roundabouts, oyster tables, shooting targets, and a real Punch 
and J udy show, with pandean pipes, drum, dog Toby, and all complete. 
I wandered up and down for awhile amjd this busy scene, where many 
hundreds of people were already assembled, and whose bargaining and 
wrangling—mingled with the shouts and cries of the vendors of the 
various commodities, the cackling and crowing of still-existing poultry, 
and the stump speeches of master “Cheap John ”—created a noise 
which must fairly have rivalled the confusion at Babel. I found that 
here the flowers had more fragrance and the fruit more flavour than at 
Sydney, though, at the same time, falling very far short of English 
fruits and flowers in these respects. Vegetables were cheaper, too ; 
but meat was at least double in price, for beef was 4d. a pound and 
mutton was marked at 3d. 

On leaving this market, which is called “ Paddy’s market,” and 
which should be visited in the evening to be seen to perfection, I 
continued my route down Bourke Street until I reached Swanston 
Street, up which I turned to see some more buildings of note. One 
was the hospital, an immense structure of red and white brick, 
standing amid spacious gardens and presenting a fine appearance 
from the street, while the adjoining one was the Public Library, 
a still fairer edifice of stone, with pillars and a richly-carved 
peristyle. A grand flight of stone-steps leads to the main entrance, 
at the base of which stand, or rather crouch, two colossal bronze lions, 
while all around are verdant slopes, beds of choice flowers, and foun- 
tains. Considering that the interior of this building would well repay 
a visit I walked in, entered my name in the visitors" book as a matter 
of form, and after passing through a lofty vestibule, decorated with 
casts from some of the most celebrated Greek and Roman statues, and 
up a wide staircase, I found myself in the reading-room. 

Familiar as I am with the British Museum, onl some of the finest 
public libraries in England, I don’t think I ever saw in my life more 
than three that were equal to this one. The room was of a great length, 
and its carving, colouring, and gilding were very rich. It was lighted 
from the roof, and contained numerous compartments, each devoted to 
a distinct branch of literature. Up and down the centre of the room 
were spacious tables, with comfortable chairs and lounges alongside, 
the whole floor being covered with thick matting. There was a 
department specially set aside for ladies too, and winding staircases 
led to long corridors above, whose shelves were laden exclusively with 
works on law, physic, divinity, and the various sciences. 

Having seen all that I wished to see above, I descended to the ves- 
tibule again, and went through the museum, the picture and the 
sculpture galleries, that occupy the basement story. These were all 
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very interesting, and equal to many that are to be met with in English 
provincial towns and cities. Both the library, museum, picture and 
sculpture galleries are freely thrown open to all classes, without any 
charge for admission ; and if a person has no home, and nothing to do, 
no matter how shabby his attjre, he may spend his whole time here, 
from 10 a.m. to 10 p.a., while his comforts are further enhanced by a 
capital lavatory, with soap, towels, and every other requisite, and by a 
drinking fountain of the purest water. 

There being nothing more to see in this direction, I crossed down 
La Trobe Street into Elizabeth Street, and bent my steps back towards 
the centre of the city. On my road I passed the large Catholic church 
of St. Mary and St. Francis, celebrated for its beautiful Lady chapel, 
and for a gigantic red-gum tree, that stands just within its entrance 
gates. When this church was about to be erected, not twenty years 
ago, great complaints were made that the site was too far from the 
town. Strange to say, it is now nearly in the centre of the city, 
which extends for miles around it on every side. 

I now pass consecutively Lonsdale Street, the handsome Money- 
Order Office, and come to Little Bourke Street—the Chinese quarter 
of the city, where rats and well-fed poodles are considered greater 
delicacies than butcher’s-meat, and where blue-frocked, pig-tailed, 
sallow-skinned, and oblique-eyed Celestials may be seen sitting on 
dirty door-steps, smoking their yard-long opium pipes, or walking up 
and down, three or four together, and invariably one behind another, 
for I never yet saw two or more Chinamen walk side by side, and 
the sight would astonish me more than an earthquake, a deluge, or 
any other great phenomenon of nature. Here, too, is their Joss 
House, where, weekly, they offer up corn, wine and roast sucking-pig 
to their deity, and light and blow out pieces of coloured paper to 
his honour and glory. Here, also, on the Chinese New Year’s Day, 
as many crackers are let off as are ever devoted to the memory of 
Guy Faux on our own 5th of November. Chinese gambling-houses 
also luxuriate here, and though the police make frequent raids, and 
do their utmost to put down these hells, yet directly one is crushed 
another springs up and bids defiance to Jaw and order. In walking 
down this street at night the pedestrian prudently keeps in the centre 
of the road, or his hat and clothes may be drenched, while no cry of 
“Gardez Peau,” as in the back slums of Paris, warn him of the coming 
downpour. Little Bourke Street is in short the “ New Cut” portion of 
Melbourne, and a place that had best be shunned by all who have a 
full purse, a delicate stomach, or a susceptible nose. 

A few steps past Little Bourke Street brings me into Great Bourke 
Street again, just opposite the Post Office, that had won my intense 
admiration the evening before. If it had looked grand by gaslight, 
its appearance by daylight was even grander, and as I looked at it 


‘ 
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and then around upon the crowded streets, and reflected that just 
thirty years ago three little mud huts had alone occupied the site of 
this, at present, magnificent city, I confess that my soul was filled 
with admiration and amazement. 

I now crossed Great Bourke Street and continued my way straight 
down Elizabeth Street until I reached Great Collins Street, which I 
found filled with gay and fashionable promenaders. Handsome 
equipages, from the heavy family-carriage with its pair of fat, sleek, 
well-matched horses, down to the high dog-cart and tandem, with a 
petit tiger covered with gilt buttons, and his white gloved-hands 
folded on his breast. If Bourke Street is the Strand of Melbourne, 
Collins Street is certainly the antipodean Regent Street. Com- 
mencing opposite the Treasury, its upper end consists almost entirely 
of handsome private residences, many of which are inhabited by the 
leading members of the medical profession. Then comes the Victorian 
Club-House, that would present a by no means despicable appearance 
even in Pall Mall. Close to this is a beautiful new Independent 
church, and where Russell Street: intersects it is a colossal statue 
erected to the memory of Burke and Wills, the great Australian 
explorers, who died of thirst in the far interior. Next we behold 
two very pretty churches, with tapering spires; they are exactly 
opposite each other, and just below them on the left is the office 
of the daily Argus, the leading newspaper of Australia, and as 
superior in every respect to the Sydney Morning Herald as the 
London Times is to the Clerkenwell News. 

Opposite the Argus office is the Mechanics’ Institute, also a fine 
building ; we then come to Swanston Street, which crosses it at right 
angles, and next pass the magnificent Bank of Victoria, than which, 
with the exception of the Bank of England and the London Chartered 
Bank, our own metropolis does not possess a finer; and from this 
point to Queen Street, a distance of a quarter of a mile, are nothing 
but banks, hotels, and immense shops with plate-glass windows, and 
goods exhibited therein such as we would alone expect to meet with 
in a European city of note. After passing Queen Street we come to 
some large merchants’ stores, the Western Market, which is a disgrace 
to the city, and the Protestant cathedral, a large brick edifice with a 
tower, whose shape is altogether more adapted to a market-house. 
It stands inside a green, well-mown paddock, but is a most unsightly 
and indeed a hideous building. Collins Street from this point de- 
teriorates into a third-class street, and at its foot is the Hobson’s Bay 
Railway Station, a wooden building of no great pretensions, from 
which the iron horse will convey you either to Geelong—Victoria’s 
largest and prettiest seaport; to Ballarat, the great gold-mining 
capital; or right through the colony to the banks of the river 
Murray, that constitute the boundary of New South Wales. 
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Retvacing my steps I passed from Collins Street into the East 
Temple Chambers, and thence through West Temple Chambers into 
Chancery Lane, in which districts, as may be imagined from their 
names, the legal profession are to be found in force. There are, in 
fact, 205 solicitors and 86 barristers now practising in Melbourne, a 
city possessed only of a population of 125,000. The consequence is 
that, although many of the most eminent of them have a fine practice, 
the majority do not do so well as in England, and very many make a 
smaller income than the carpenter or stonemason. 

I was by this time heartily tired of exploring, and, calling a cab, 
I paid a shilling to be driven to my hotel. 

* * * % * 

Another day I visited the university at Carlton, which, although by 
no means equal in point of size or architectural beauty to the one 
at Sydney, is nevertheless a fine building. I went over its splendid 
museum, wherein are specimens of every Australian beast, bird, fish, 
reptile and insect ; wandered through its pretty gardens, and inspected 
the huge meteoric stone, twenty-five tons in weight, that fell on a 
large plain between Melbourne and Kilmore, some nine years ago, 
with a force that buried it five or six feet inthe ground. It is an im- 
mense mass of matter, and Australian savants pronounce it to be a 
rock shot out from the crater of one of the volcanoes in the moon, 
and which, being hurled to such a height as to have come within the 
earth’s attraction, was of course drawn into our planet. 

The Royal Park is just beyond the University. Through it I 
walked the same day, viewing its Zoological Gardens with a great 
degree of interest, as they contained living specimens of some of the 
rarest and most beautiful of the Australian birds, beasts, and reptiles. 

Another day I took a pleasant stroll through the Fitzroy Gardens, 
the Domain, and on past the Albert Cricket Ground to the Botanical 
Gardens, which are very lovely. They are indeed superior, as far 
as laying out and the luxuriance and variety of flowers and plants 
go, to those of Sydney, but lack the splendid view that is to be 
obtained from the latter. They command a very pretty home- 
prospect however, for they stretch right down to the banks of the 
winding Yarra, here clear as crystal, and shaded by whole groves of 
willow-trees that dip their pendant foliage in the murmuring waters. 
Beyond the river, on the right, is visible the clean, picturesque, 
suburban village of Richmond, and in front, right over the trees of 
the Domain, the railway and the Fitzroy Gardens, is caught a very 
pretty glimpse of the city, its public buildings, fire tower, and 
tapering spires being thrown forward in bold relief against the dark 
wooded background of the Plenty Ranges, which rise at least twenty 
miles in their rear, 

Melbourne Botanical Gardens are a very favourite resort’of the 
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citizens, and they are kept in splendid order—the late Dr. Muller, the 
eminent German botanist, receiving upwards of £1000 a year for 
superintending their management. 

Melbourne has some very beautiful suburbs. Besides Brighton 
and St. Kilda, both standing on the shores of the bay, there is South 
Yarra, containing a great number of gentlemen’s seats; Sandridge 
and Williamstown, its seaports; and Emerald Hill. On the opposite 
side are North Melbourne, Carlton, Fitzroy, Brunswick, Pentridge, and 
Collingwood. In this latter suburb resides John Pasco Fawkner, Esq., 
or, as he is better known, “old Johnnie Fawkner,” one of the earliest 
pioneers of civilisation in this colony. He and six others rowed up 
the Yarra in 1839, and camped upon the present site of Melbourne, 
where they found only three wretched mud huts. Fawkner built his 
first house in the colony with his own hands; he now possesses a 
handsome residence in Smith Street, and is a territorial magistrate. 
He has lived to see the barren swampy wilderness change to a village, 
then into a town, and at length grow into the largest and grandest 
city that exists south of the equator. 

Melbourne is in every way the reverse of Sydney. Go-a-headism is 
the order of the day here, and its people have too much of their own 
business on hand to leave them any spare time to devote to the 
business of their neighbours. In Sydney a new arrival creates as 
much interest and excitement as he would do in “ Little Pedlington,” 
and in a week everyone seems to know more about him than he does 
himself. In Melbourne he may live for years, and his next-door 
neighbour during all that time won’t even trouble himself to learn his 
name. 

Melbourne is well-provided with newspapers, and even many of the 
suburbs have publications of their own. In spite of this, the pay of 
literary men is small as compared with London, and the Australian 
Journal, of which I was for a long period editor, and which is a 
publication of the Family Herald stamp, does not pay its writers a 
quarter as high per page as that periodical does. Parliamentary 
reporters during the sitting of Parliament, if they are first-class men, 
and on a first-class paper, command a salary of seven guineas a week ; 
but the recesses are long and frequent, and then their services are at 
a discount, and, in fact, very seldom required at all. For ordinary 
writers there is not the slightest opening in any of the Australian 
colonies, least of all in Melbourne, which, although it possesses half-a- 
dozen daily, and at least a dozen weekly, papers, including a capital 
Punch, with two monthly magazines, has twice as many writers as 
are needed, who, as a rule, form the poorest class in the community. 
Australia is, in fact, at present the last place that the professional 
man or the man of letters should emigrate to. Many a professional 
man, and many a literary man, is at present enduring semi-starvation 
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in every Australian city. In all cases the wages of the reporter, the 
reader, the general author, are lower than that of the compositor who 
sets the “ copy.” 

It is a pity that such-erroneous views of the colonies are entertained 
by the educated Englishman, who generally comes out expecting to 
get remunerative employment at once, and in a few years to be able 
to return a rich man. ‘The disappointment caused by discovering the 
gross error of these ideas has driven many a new arrival to hard 
drinking, and delirium tremens has speedily closed his career. Some 
such disappointment caused the surgeon of the ship Harkaway, 
which vessel arrived in Sydney in March 1869, to commit suicide 
within three weeks after landing. He had come out intending to 
establish himself, and then to send home for his aged mother and 
his young wife. His delusions were soon crushed, he saw that years 
would not perhaps effect what he hoped to be able to do in months, 
and a pistol-bullet down in Petersham Wood atoned for his error in 
judgment. 

Poverty is not so apparent in Melbourne as in Sydney, where 
streets after streets of vice and squalid poverty are to be met with ; 
but still there can be no doubt that there is now much want even 
here. A slight acquaintance of mine who kept a “Labour office” (he 
had been a senior wrangler at Cambridge in his day) told me that he 
could not get servants or labourers off his hands at all, and that he 
was working his business at a loss. I myself knew of women making 
Crimean shirts at sixpence each, and of maids-of-all-work whose wages 
were only three shillings per week ; of dozens upon dozens of labourers 
who could not obtain employment at any wages, merely because the 
supply by far exceeded the demand. 

If, however, it is difficult for the working-man to get employment, 
the chances that the gentleman has of earning a living—I mean he 
who has been well-educated, but who has no profession at his fingers’ 
ends—is small indeed. Even solicitors, surgeons, divines, literary 
men, clerks, &c., often advertise daily for months for employment 
without a single reply ; and many who offer a bonus of £50 or £100 
for a situation (a thing frequently done) are just as unsuccessful. 
Many a man of good family and high classical attainments has only 
been too glad to obtain a situation as night-watchman, porter, cab- 
driver, or groom, and that before he has been a month in the colonies. 
I myself was acquainted with a gentleman who first was an officer in 
the foot-guards, who, having sold out of his regiment, came to Mel- 
bourne, embarked in a business in which he failed, and then gradually 
“went to the bad,” although he first used every legitimate means to 
keep his head above water. He started a school, and could not get 
scholars; opened a general commission office, but could not get 
custom ; wrote for a newspaper, but could not get paid; then he sank 
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to be a horsebreaker at the bazaar, where a vicious brute at last broke 
his leg. On coming out of the hospital he got a berth as super- 
numerary at the theatre, salary 15s. weekly; afterwards he sold 
oranges and ginger-beer in the pit, and at last hunger and rags 
tempted him to crime, and he is now undergoing, as a consequence, 
seven years at the penal establishment of Pentridge, of which about 
five are already expired. 

The great prison at Pentridge is situated about three miles from 
Melbourne, and, with its courts and outbuildings, covers fourteen acres 
of land. It is a magnificent structure, built of dark slate-coloured 
stone, and when I last visited it, it contained five thousand criminals, 
It is, I think, a finer gaol than any in England, and is very secure. 

If Victoria is careful of its criminal population, not less so is it of 
its insane, and of its juvenile delinquents. For the former there is 
an immense asylum at Beechworth, and a smaller, but much more 
prettily situated, one upon the banks of the Yarra-Yarra, near 
Melbourne. Here the patients are most carefully tended and kindly 
treated. Their sitting and bedrooms are large and well-ventilated, 
and they have lovely gardens and grounds to walk in, and a large 
library of books, with every other kind of harmless amusement, to 
enable them to pass the time pleasantly. Sometimes they are taken 
picnic excursions in cars and char-a-bancs; often they have evening 
entertainments in their large ball-room, for even a ball-room is not 
wanting, and a string-band is frequently hired to play, so that the 
patients may dance for a few hours. The street arabs are just as 
well provided for, and when they break the law, instead of being 
sent to gaol, where, by mixing with older and more hardened 
criminals, they would only be apprenticed to vice, they are either 
dispatched to well-managed reformatories, or made sailors of. A 
fine training-ship was obtained from England about three years 
ago, at a great cost, especially for this purpose; and she now lies in 
Port Philip Bay, the home of a happy, well-fed, and comfortable clad 
lot of boys. This ship is a man-of-war, and carries, I think, fourteen 
guns, and the boys are all dressed as men-o-wars’ men, and are 
brought up, so that their services were required they would be found 
able sailors, and a credit to their country. 

Melbourne is destined still to increase in size, wealth, and magnifi- 
cence. What the whole colony wants is an influx of capitalists, small 
and great. As for penniless men, no matter how clever, let them stay 
at home ; they will rue it if they do not, for, until the outlay of much 
capital makes fresh openings for labour, the colony is quite full enough 
of every moneyless class of people. When I left Melbourne, less than 
four months ago, both skilled and unskilled labour of every kind was 
far in excess of the demand, and hunger and want were knocking at 
many a man’s door, 
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Is the world sufficiently grateful to Mr. Samuel Pepys, F.RB.S., 
for that little book which he wrote just 200 years ago? That 
‘Diary’ which he kept from day to day, for nine years, for his own 
behoof, in cipher, and which remained a hidden treasure for some 
century and a half—frozen up like the music in Baron Munchausen’'s 
horn—until the discovery of the cipher used suddenly dissolved 
the spell, and the long-imprisoned story became audible by mortal 
ears ? j 

It is a work which appears to me never enough appreciated, 
whether we regard it in either of its three-fold aspects: as a con- 
tribution to the history of an eventful period—a picture of the manners 
of the time—or as the anatomy of a human heart, full of vigorous 
pulsation, laid bare for our keenest examination. For, be it observed, 
it differs foto ccelo from all histories of England with which we are ac- 
quainted ; and, indeed, from all histories whatsoever. Those interesting 
and veracious works are commonly written either by some partisan— 
who writes, if not with malice aforethought, at least to demonstrate 
some foregone conclusion, and of course takes care to suppress all that 
makes against his theory—or else they are the much more valuable 
memoirs of some actor in the scenes described, but who chronicles 
them confessedly “to be seen of men,” and never forgets to paint the 
picture in a light favourable to himself. But Mr. Pepys’ pictures are 
entirely free from all suspicion of this fatal defect, inasmuch as they 
were not painted to lead, or mislead, others, but simply and only as a 
record for himself; and so soon as he found himself no longer able, 
from failing sight, to keep his diary in cipher, he very wisely ceased 
to keep it altogether. 

So, as regards the other aspect of the book—the dissection of his 
own heart—it presents the greatest possible contrast to the so-called 
‘Diaries’ which vain and silly people inflict upon the world; and in 
which, under pretence of self-examination and _ self-condemnation, 
they contrive still to boast and vapour and belaud themselves ; a class 
of books which drew from Hannah More the remark that, rather than 
not talk about themselves at all, people would even consent to abuse 
themselves. Mr. Pepys is entirely free, I think, from this charge ; 
except, at least, in so far as poor human nature is apt to endeavour to 
deceive its very self as to its motives of action. But, generally, our 
diarist expounds his motives with the most delightful candour. Witness 
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the entry on his journey home from Brampton, whither he had gone 
to bury his uncle. Stopping at Hatfield on his homeward ride, he 
strayed into Lord Salisbury’s great house, and was followed by “a 
pretty little deg, which I would fain have stolen, bué could not, which 
did trouble me!” he adds, with exemplary truth. Most charming 
contrast with the class of maudlin diarists whom I have condemned! 
They would never talk of “stealing” the dog, not they! They would 
have declared that the poor little dog seemed lost, and looking for some 
kind owner, and they felt almost induced to take it home “out of 
charity,” or some pretty little fiction of that sort. 

The candour with which Mr. Pepys relates this, and other similar 
stories which tell so strongly against himself, gives us, I think, good 
reason to believe that the public events which he chronicles are stated 
with equal truth, and that the pictures he has left us of the notabilities 
of that day, and the manners of the time, are painted with a faithful 
brush, And, let me add, very few of those who “made the history ” 
of that period were unseen or unnoticed by those observant eyes. Very 
many of the actors in the historic drama passed in review before him: 


“ Conquerors and kings— 
Bards, sophists, statesmen—all unquiet things 
Which stir too strongly the soul’s secret springs,” 


were most of them seen by him, from the king upon his throne down 
to the poor starved sailors, whom that same king cheated out of their 
wages and left to die in the streets. During the time of Pepys’ 
secretaryship to the navy, the Duke of York (James II.) was Lord 
High-Admiral, and, as he lived at Whitehall with his royal brother, 
Pepys was brought into constant communication with these two last 
Stuart kings. In those days a king was a king, and the loyal 
secretary observed his sovereign most anxiously; evidently in the 
hope of seeing some divine effulgence beaming forth from the royal 
presence. It is true that as he got to criticise the merry monarch 
more minutely, when his eyes had recovered from the dazzling effects 
of his first appearance, he began to suffer from troublesome doubts 
whether, after all, “conquerors and kings” were really made of less 
“penetrable stuff” than the rest of mankind. And how naively he 
confesses his disappointment on hearing these two Stuarts converse in 
the royal barge returning from Woolwich to London, when he had 
the supreme felicity of increasing the weight of that august freight 
by sitting close to the door of the cabin, or “coach,” as I fancy it was 
called in those days, and “of seeing and observing their manner of 
discourse,” no doubt with the greatest possible interest. “And, God 
forgive me!” he adds, “though I admire them with all the duty 
possible, yet the more a man considers and observes them, the less he 
Jjinds of difference between them and other men; though, blessed be 
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God! they are both princes of great nobleness and spirits !” evidently 
trembling, as he says it, at his own audacity in presuming to see no 
such difference! “Curse not the king, no, not in thy chamber,” says 
King Solomon ; “for a bird of the air shall carry the matter,” and 
Pepys seems to fear that the secret ciphered in his diary might escape 
like that once whispered to the reeds touching the length of King 
Midas’ ears. 

Yet I think he gave most convincing evidence of his loyalty and 
attachment not only to the Crown, but to the very person of royalty, 
when, on Shrove Tuesday, in 1668, he “did see by particular favour 
the body of Queen Catherine of Valois; and I had the upper part of 
her body in my hands, and I did kiss her mouth, reflecting upon it 
that I did kiss a queen, and that this was my birthday, thirty-six 
years old, that I did kiss a queen.” This was Henry V.’s queen 
(Prince Hal’s “ Kate”), who had been buried 211 years before (in 
1457), and her body, exposed by some accident in rebuilding a part of 
the abbey, was kept in a certain chest until 1776, when it was re- 
buried. Talk of attachment to the throne and person of a sovereign, 
this was devotion with a vengeance! What would the squeamish 
loyalty of 1870 say to such a test? Shakespeare makes Henry 
declare that there was “witchcraft” in his bride’s lips, and surely it 
must have been so, if they retained their attractiveness for more than 
200 years after death ! 

Nor was his belief in caste confined by any means to the throne, 
but it extended downwards through all the successive ranks; and 
nothing excited his indignation more violently than to see one of 
these ranks invading another. Thus when Creed, his junior in the 
service, proposed to marry Mrs. Betty Pickering, niece to his patron’s 
wife Lady Sandwich, he records his horror at “his devilish pre- 
sumption in aiming at a lady so near to my lord,” and, in point of 
fact (for that is the head and front of his offending), so much above 
the rank of Pepys’ own wile. Creed, however, appears to have shown 
no sign of penitence for his offence. He not only “aimed” at 
Mrs. Betty, but appears to have hit her and brought her down, and 
they were shortly afterwards married, though the lady affected at the 
moment to turn up her nose at him. And this belief in caste was 
carried by Mr. Pepys into matters of graver moment; so that when 
the parson at Brampton Church, on seeing him enter, commenced the 
general exhortation with “ Right worshipful and dearly beloved,” he 
evidently thought it quite right and proper. Like Cassio, he had no 
objection that the ensign should be saved, “but not before the 
lieutenant,” by any means ! 

I wonder what the servants of the present day would think of the 
manners and customs of the masters and mistresses of the seventeenth 
century? Although he was neither an ill-natured man, nor a severe 
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master, Pepys seems to have thought nothing of inflicting corporal 
chastisement upon his household when he thought it was needed. 
Having been for some time troubled by the conduct of his boy Tom, 
he adjourns with the culprit and a rod into a room at the top of the 
house looking towards the garden, and there he “did soundly beat 
him,” he says, “ after first reckoning up his faults to him ;” but, owing 
to the lightness of the rod, he adds, that he hurt himself much 
more than the boy: for, being unaccustomed to such athletics, his 
own right arm was so sore within fifteen minutes of the operation 
that he was unable to move it! A result which must have given 
Tom the liveliest satisfaction. Nor were such little attentions con- 
fined even to the baser sex in his household, for coming home one 
day and finding “the door left open by Luce, our cookmaid, it so 
vexed me that I did give her a kick in our entry, and offered a blow 
at her: and was seen doing so by Sir Wm. Pen’s footboy, which did 
vex me to the heart, because I know he will be telling their family of 
it.” And on another occasion, discovering that his cookmaid had let 
in a “roguing Irish woman” to help her in cleaning, he made his 
wife beat her soundly, and then shut her down into the cellar all 
night, as a trifling reminder not to do it again! Fancy the domestics 
of 1870 being treated in this fashion! would not Mr. and Mrs. Pepys 
soon have found themselves in the cells of the nearest police-station, 
and would not the Daily Blunderbuss have crashed its thunderbolts 
on to their devoted heads? Thank God that it is so, that those good 
old times have passed away for ever ! 

Not that the domestic picture must be painted altogether in dark 
colours, for within two days of his onslaught upon Luce we find him 
taking his wife and two of his maids out a-pleasuring to the “ Jamaica 
House,” where “the girls did run for wagers over the bowling-green ;” 
and we find him often of an evening sitting in his kitchen, with his 
wife and her maids, cracking jokes and chafling his servants with the 
most entire abandon. Nor need we forget that in his childless and 
wifeless old age, when his life-work was over, he retired to the seat 
of his old friend and servant, William Hewer, at Clapham, where he 
was treated with the utmost respect and kindness until his death, 
some three years afterwards. And we hear him, in the diary, speaking 
of the return of a former servant, who “comes by force away from her 
other place,” to be again with her old master and mistress, in terms of 
almost caressing affection. 

It seems to me that his skill in pen-and-ink portraiture has never 
been sufliciently admired. With what graphic force, ina few vigorous 
touches, he often puts the likeness on his canvas. Witness his photo- 
graph of Tom Bates, a “prating, bold counsellor, . . . . noted for 
a great eater and drinker, not for quantity, but of the best ;” could 
Chaucer himself have painted the man of law in livelier colours? 
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Do we not all know him—this prating, bold counsellor, whose jaws, 
between talking and eating, get no rest—nor his hearers either? 
Sergeant Buzfuz is more elaborate, but hardly more lifelike than 
“ ‘Tom Bates.” Sir John Duncomb again, the newly-made minister, 
may hang as a pendant to the barrister: “To the Treasury Chamber. 
Here I saw Duncomb look as big, and take as much state upon him. 
as tf he had been born a lord.” Is not the new Lord of the Treasury 
present to our eyes, with all his blushing honours thick upon him, 
puffing himself out, like the fabled frog, to the full size of the political 
ox, giving himself all the airs of one born in the purple ? 

Vandyke’s stately canvas shows us with what imperial dignity and 
grace the first Charles upheld his order, and Lely and Kneller, longo 
inter vallo, present to us with sufficient fidelity the periwigged 
Mohocks and exuberant Magdalens in whom his son delighted. 
But Mr. Pepys tells us not only how they looked, but what they 
did. He tells us how, by Charles’s early rising (at five a.m.), he 
tired out all the lords-in-waiting and people about him,—what an 
excellent tennis-player he was, beating his loyal subjects at that game, 
—how admirably he danced, much better than his brother James ;— 
and how it was the etiquette of his court for every lady present at 
his great balls to stand up during the time that the King was 
dancing. On the other hand, the portrait of him, when at work, 
is not so flattering ; for at the Council Chamber, during their sitting, 
“all I observed there was the silliness of the King, playing with his 
dog all the while, and not minding the business, and what he s:id 
was mighty weak.”* And, again, at Saxham, “the King was drunk 
with Sedley, Buckhurst, etc., the night that my Lord Arlington came 
thither, and would not give him audience, or could not.” 

So during some great political crisis he is found in Lady Castle- 
maine’s apartments at midnight, surrounded by his usual entourage of 
Nymphs and Satyrs, all in hot pursuit of “a poor moth,” which they 
are trying to get some sport out of; and during one of his royal pro- 
gresses through the country, we al “how the King and these 
gentlemen did make the fiddlers of Thetford to sing them all the 
obscene songs they could think of.” How Pepys’ mind must have 
reverted to the day of Charles’s landing at Dover, when he took the 
Bible presented by the Mayor, “and said it was the thing that he 
loved above all things in the world !” 


“A marciful Providence fashioned us holler 
O’ purpose that we might our principles swaller,” 


sings Mr. Biglow ; and certainly Charles seems to have swallowed his 
professed principles pretty effectually ! 


* Rochester’s stinging quatrain must be confined to the “chaff” of his 
lighter hours, That he “never said a foolish thing” had no reference to 
his dicta at the Council Board. 
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The chronicler’s opinion of the King’s character, as shadowed forth in 
the Bible scene, seems to have suffered some little shock in the fracas 
which occurred at his coronation, when he had no sooner reached the 
steps of his throne than his footmen seized upon the velvet and gold 
canopy of state which had been borne over his royal head by the barons 
of the Cinque Ports, and tried to “loot” it for their own personal 
benefit. The barons, however, held on nobly, the footmen continued 
their attack, by main force dragged their lordships down to the lower end 
of the Hall at Westminster, and would certainly have been victorious, 
had not one of the heralds present cleverly closed the door, and so pre- 
vented their egress with the spoil. What an edifying spectacle—in 
the very presence of the King, on the most solemn ceremonial occa- 
sion of his life—to have a mob of lords and footmen struggling and 
fighting all through Westminster Hall for one of the badges of his 
state! It is true that the turbulent serving-men were speedily dis- 
missed from the royal service; but the poor barons, all blowsed and 
husiled in the unequal combat—out of breath and out of temper— 
found, on their triumphant return with the canopy, that the banquet- 
table specially designed for them had been most unjustly seized by 
the “‘ bishops, judges, &c.,” and their discomfited lordships were forced 
to eat their dinner below the masters in chancery and barristers ! 


* Vanitas vanitatum, omnia vanitas!” 


What dark visions of revenge must have floated through their minds 
as they took their seats below the salt, re-adjusting, as they did so, 
the coronets knocked off in the scuffle, and the stars and garters which 
they had shed around them in their meteoric flight adown the hall! 
How bitterly they must have cursed John Thomas and all his works , 
and how devout must have been their hope that the dinner so shame- 
lessly eaten by the bishops and judges might disagree with those dig- 
nitaries ! 

What would the Court Newsman, I wonder, have said about this 
little scrimmage in his official account of the coronation? Luckily 
for Charles and his subjects that functionary was yet in embryo. 
There was no “walking on the slopes” in those days. The only 
slope which the king affected was the facilis descensus Averni, “the 
primrose path which leads to the everlasting bonfire ;” and there was 
no need to tell the people that their lord and master had been taking 
his usual exercise upon that declivity the day before, as they were too 
well aware of the fact already. But Mr. Secretary Pepys is worth a 
thousand Court Circulars. Those records would have given but the 
dry bones of the statement, whereas he breathed into them the breath 
of life, and gave them colour, and warmth, and movement. When 
Charles dined in state with the Dutch ambassador (Feb. 1668) the 


oflicial Yellowplush would but merely have stated the bare fact— 
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adding that “His Majesty was attended by Lords Rochester and 
Buckhurst, the lords in waiting, Sir Charles Sedley, and Mr. Thomas 
Killigrew, &c. &e.,” but Mr. Pepys tells us something more than this, 
he informs us that “after dinner they drank and were pretty merry” 
(which appears very probable), and that Mr. Killigrew chaffed my 
lord of Rochester to such an extent that his lordship boxed the wit’s 
ears “in the King’s presence,” His Majesty being graciously pleased to 
condone the slight indecorum. And this, be it observed, is not at a 
snug little supper in Mistress Eleanor Gwynne’s lodgings, or at a 
gambling orgie in the gilded saloons of Lady Castlemaine, but at a 
solemn banquet given to Charles by the ambassador of one of the 
great European powers, the weight of whose cannon the English fleet 
had often felt. How astonished must have been the sedate Mynheer 
Von Dunk to see two of His Majesty's attendants—one of them a 
belted earl—boxing each other’s ears like two drunken sailors in a 
Dutch Just-haus! What a dispatch he must have written home of 
the whole affair! No wonder that Charles’s ministers at foreign 
courts declared that they were respected much more in the grim Pro- 
tector’s time! On the other hand, the foreign ambassadors themselves 
don’t seem to have been very particular. On some great ceremonial 
occasion the representatives of France and Spain had a little diffi- 
culty about precedence in their carriages of state, and proceeded to a 
free fight in the open streets, in which several men and horses were 
killed on both sides, the King wisely declining to interfere. Pepys 
praises the wisdom of the Spaniards in shooting down the horses in 
the French carriage, whereby Louis le Grand’s minister was left high 
and dry in the street, framed and glazed, but bereft of all power of 
motion. The Spaniards had previously lined their traces with iron, 
to prevent severance, for the whole affair was very deliberate, and 
known to be impending. 

Other great historical personages pass through our diarist’s pages. 
The fiery Rupert, who was so “ severe in council,” and so profligate in 
life and conversation, frequently appears; and George Monk, Duke 
of Albemarle, is presented to us with his “nasty wife and nasty 
dishes.” The roughness of the Cromwellian’s domestic ménage re- 
minds one of the accounts of the households of some of Napoleon’s 
marshals, with their baggage-waggon wives, whose resonant titles 
contrasted strangely with their vivandiere’s vocabulary—not the only 
parallel, by the way, between the Reign of the Saints and the First 
Empire. 

But the historical value of the diary is quite eclipsed by its worth 
as a picture of the manners of the time, and by its curiosity as a 
psychological study. The way in which the diarist records not only 
the great events of his life, his various public offices, successes and 
disappointments, but all the thousand trifles which make up the sum 
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of daily life, down to the combustion of his “ perriwig,” which caught 
fire behind, and frizzled so that “no one could tell what the noise 
was,” and to the “ washing of his ears” by one or other of his servant- 
maids, and the severe cold which he caught in consequence, make it 
a most elaborate record of his own career; whilst the candour with 
which he confesses not only his peccadilloes, but lays bare even his 
minutest motives of action, and shows that the motive professed was 
not always precisely the actual reason, combine to render it almost 
unique as a study of “poor human nature.” Some years ago the 
anatomists of the day had the chance of looking into a living human 
stomach, and observing all its workings; part of the outer wall of the 
organ having been shot away, and the body healing with an orifice 
sufficient for the purpose. They were able to gauge its powers of 
digestion of different sorts of food, and to note how it “behaved ”—as 
chemists say—under various circumstances ; how stimulants, or mental 
emotions, turned the mucous membrane of a bright red colour, and so 
forth. In like manner, Mr. Pepys has with his pen removed a portion 
of the outer wall, not of his stomach but of his heart, and through 
the aperture so made we may see all its workings—its hopes and 
fears ; its joys and sorrows; its pride and its humiliation ; its loves 
and hatreds; not the mere outward manifestations of those feelings, 
but their very existence in his heart of hearts. 

One of the most humourous—yet one of the saddest—of these 
records is the history of his wife’s jealousy and the trouble it occa- 
sioned him. Never, perhaps, was a picture of the working of that 
dread passion painted with more perfect skill—never was a demon- 
stration of morbid anatomy more complete; and, as we read it, the 
whole drama unrolls itself before our eyes. He was, I believe, really 
very fond of his young and pretty wife; but I fear that he gave her 
some reason to doubt it, from the natural gallantry of his character, 
and his devotion to le beaw sexe, one and all. Like Mr. Snevellicci, 
he “loved ’em all, sir;” but I think, on the whole, Mrs. Pepys paid 
him off pretty handsomely. She contrived to make his home so 
warm, that towards the end of the ‘ Diary’ we find him, after one of 
these little matrimonial tournaments, going “to bed, weeping to 
himself for grief ;” and, a few pages on, he cries out in the anguish of 
his soul that he “can no longer endure this life.” 

Nor did his good lady always confine herself to the usual female 
armoury of snarls, and sulks, and sighs, and tears. Upon one occa- 
sion she declined to retire to rest at the usual hour, and he was 
obliged to leave her sitting up. But, happening to wake about 1 a.m., 
he found her approaching his side of the bed “ with the tongs red-hot 
at the ends. as if she did design to punish me with them ;” evidently 
intending to seize him by the nose, as St. Dunstan did to his ad- 
versary! Upon this Mr. Pepys prudently skipped out of bed and 
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induced the fair combatant to lay down her arms; but I think he 
must always have felt some little uneasiness afterwards when bedtime 
came. The method in which he carried himself throughout this 
campaign is admirably described. His mode of warfare seems to have 
been to soothe her at the time, and, some twenty-four hours after- 
wards, to pick a quarrel with her about something else, and then rap 
her well over the knuckles—a mode of procedure which I think I 
have observed elsewhere. But, altogether, she appears to have 
pretty much carried her point, and made him feel, if not see, the error 
of his ways. Sometimes, unhappily, when he had been chastised into 
repentance, and all was smooth, the actress, Mrs. Knipp, who was the 
chief apple of discord, would by evil fortune wink at him in the 
middle of the play, and as Mrs. Pepys sat watching him instead of 
the stage, his answering smile would be at once detected, and hostilities 
would recommence with redoubled violence. 

By no means the least amusing part of the ‘ Diary’ consists of the 
chronicler’s experiences of church-going; for however hard Mr. 
Secretary had been at work during the week, he very rarely missed 
attending his parish church, or some other, once or twice on the 
Sunday. He heard most of the preachers of his time from Stilling- 
fleet and Calamy down to the Rey. Mr. Logge, whom we all know so 
well, and who like— 

“Mr. Parker 
Makes that darker 
Which was dark enough without.” 
And whose “dull, idle sermon” he seldom fails to reprobate. But I 
am sorry to say that his own conduct in church was not entirely free 
from possible objection, for he constantly alludes to the “ great store 
of fine women ” in the church as one of its attractions, and sometimes 
even his constitutional gallantry appears to have broken out in rather 
an unseemly way. On one occasion, finding himself seated near a 
young lady of prepossessing appearance, he so far forgot the genius 
loci as'to attempt to take her hand; but she modestly received this 
little advance “with a pin,” which speedily cooled the ardour of her 
assailant—a method of reception which I would recommend to other 
maidens who are annoyed by unwelcome attentions from married 
men! Although of so gallant a temperament, Mr. Pepys appears to 
have been sometimes wanting in politeness, as when his pew, having 
been entered on several Sundays by 1 lady who he thought had no 
right of entrée, he “did set his breech against the door,” and in this 
unceremonious fashion prevented the threatened irruption. But, I 
think, the flower of his church-going adventures was when upon a 
certain Sunday he attended some distant church (Battersea, I fancy), 
and being exhausted with his walk he dropped asleep during the 
sermon, and let his hat fall through a hole in the flooring of the 
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building. This untoward accident compelled him to remain behind 
after the dispersal of the congregation ; when the verger and himself, 
after many efforts with a long rod, fished out the recalcitrant beaver 
from under the boards. I should like to have seen his face during 
the operation ; it would have made, I think, a charming picture! 

It is curious to observe the change in manners since the diary was 
written. We scarcely realise now the fact that the House of Commons 
at that time sat at 7 a.m, and rose, for the day, at noon. The 
diarist’s grand dinner party, when he entertained his patron, Lord 
Sandwich, and other nobles, took place at noon precisely, and his 
titled guests left at 7 p.a., tired enough, I should fancy, with a seven 
hours’ sederunt. Again when he goes to call on Lady Batten, the 
wife of one of the commissioners of the navy—a vice-admiral and 
M.P.—he finds that lady in her bedroom at high jinks with some 
other ladies, “ mighty merry,” as he expresses it. After the usual 
interchange of compliments one of these “ladies” seizes upon the 
caller (the Secretary to the Admiralty!) and throws him down upon 
the hostess’s bed, where she and the rest of the fair bevy proceed to 
roll upon him! Imagine the scene in a formal call upon a lady of 
position! Well, like Moliére’s doctor, we have changed all that! We 
may not be more moral in 1870, but we are certainly more decorous. 

On another festive occasion—the anniversary, I think, of Uharles’s 
coronation—one of Pepys’ female guests, at the banquet he gave, filled 
one of the empty pie-dishes, which held fully a pint and a half, with 
sherry, or some white wine, and drained it at a draught to the health 
of His Majesty! If this be not effusive loyalty, I know not what is! 

Nor must it be ‘supposed that these were the doings of the lower 
orders. Mr. Secretary had by this time become a very considerable 
personage, and was living in very good style and with very good 
people. He kept his carriage, had a table-service of plate, and luxurious 
meals, his portrait was painted by Kneller, and the walls of his room 
adorned i in panel with four paintings, by Dankers, the king’s landscape- 
painter, of the four royal palaces. He entertained a profound objection 
to “common people,” and was especially careful, as he climbed the 
ladder, to avoid all possible association with them on a footing of 
equality, although he countenanced them en grand seigneur, and 
graced his servants’ marriages with his respected presence. 

Another feature of the time which strikes one is the frequent use of 
the stage for the indulgence of private pique or political satire; and 
the rapid vengeance with which the upper ten thousand avenged their 
wrongs by taking the law into their own hands. A leading actress 
was induced by one of the frail tenants of Charles’s zenana to caricature 
her rival, and was immediately clapped into prison by my Lord 
Chamberlain, who happened to be a kinsman of the aggrieved lady. 
Sir Charles Sedley is imitated in his dress and manner by a favourite 
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actor, and forthwith employs two ruffians to beat the audacious artist 
into a jelly, whereby the cast of the play is spoilt. And here the King 
comes upon the stage: for although Charles bore the distress of his 
subjects with great philosophy, he felt his own personal annoyances 
acutely enough ; and so he flies into a violent passion at this untoward 
accident. Le Roi s'amuse! and let no one presume to interfere with 
his royal pastime! In like manner, although he scarcely listened to 
the words uttered by his ministers at the council board, his critical 
ear immediately detects the want of time kept by the “ fiddlers ” in his 
theatre, aud he forthwith stops their performance. Straws such as 
these show, better than any history, the current of the royal life; and 
prove, spite of his apathy and carelessness about state affairs, how 
jealously he catered, not only for those coarser indulgences which we 
are apt to associate with his name, but even for the more cultivated 
and intellectual enjoyments of his free and easy life, and how loudly 
he cried out if he found any crumple in the rose-leaves of his 
voluptuous couch. 

But to return to our diarist. If his private life partook somewhat 
of the fashion of the time, at least his public service was above all 
praise. Ata time of unparalleled idleness and profligacy he was one 
of the most hard-working of men, sparing neither time nor labour nor 
eyesight (which was nearly destroyed) in protecting the interests of 
a sovereign who was too idle and too luxurious to give the matter a 
thought. Early and late he was at his office, not only working hard 
himself, but, by his energy and example, making others, for very 
shame, work too. He has often been accused of cowardice, but during 
the panic of the Great Plague of 1666, when London was literally 
deserted, and the mortality of the then small city rose to 10,000 a 
week, he showed the greatest possible pluck, sending his wife and 
all his people down to Woolwich for safety, but sticking manfully to 
his own desk in the plague-stricken city, saying, with modest courage, 
that as the king’s other servants took their share of danger in the 
wars of the period, he must not grudge to serve his master by the risk 
of his own death from pestilence; a much more trying test, by the 
way, than a mad charge in battle-field. “But every man,” said some 
one noted for bravery, “ would be a coward if he dare ;” and courage 
seems, after all, to be somewhat a matter of education. Although 
Pepys, day after day, looked death calmly in the face at the plague- 
time, he would have made but an indifferent member of the Alpine 
Club; for, visiting the castle ruins at Rochester, he says: ‘But, 
Lord! to see what a dreadful thing it is to look upon the precipices, 
for it did fright me mightily!” And going down to Chatham with 
some colleagues to hold a court-martial, he listened to ghost-stories 
till he was afraid to go to bed alone, “only that he durst not, for 
shame, say so,” he candidly adds, 
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I believe him to have been, in the main, a good man. He was a 
dutiful son and brother, a kind master, and not a bad husband. Asa 
public servant he had few equals, or none. He lived a full and 
vigorous life; hard at work in the morning, he constantly attended 
the theatre afterwards; he lived with all sorts of people, and saw all 
sorts of sights, from the execution of brave Sir Harry Vane on Tower 
Hill to the suffocation of a “kitling” by the Royal Society ; from the 
picturesque coronation of his royal master, down to the performing 
monkeys at Bartlemy Fair and the exhibition of the fat giantess. 
Soldiers and sailors, artists, “ virtuosoes,” actors and doctors, ladies of 
all degrees, all in their turn pass through the panorama of his pages, 
and are painted, as they pass, with a ready, forcible pencil. John Leech 
himself never, with a few pen-and-ink strokes, seized the characteristics 
of each class and rendered them immortal, better than does Mr. Secretary 
Pepys; and, for myself, I feel deeply grateful to him for what he has 
done, and regret only that his failing sight compelled him to desist so 
soon from his work, and to leave his gallery of portraits incomplete. 

But touching the most interesting portrait in the book, the picture 
of himself and the anatomy of his own heart, I would only suggest 
that when we look at the dark shades which he from time to time 
throws on to his canvas, it is well to remember that the likeness is not 
that painted of him by Kneller, en grande tenue, in flowing periwig 
and lace collar, sitting in state as Secretary to the Admiralty, Captain 
R.N., Justice of the Peace, and Member of Parliament, as he appeared 
to others’ eyes ; but only that of Samuel Pepys, sitting bare-headed, in 
his robe-de-chambre and easy-chair, by his own fire-side, seen only by 
his wife and maid-servants ; or, rather, that yet more private exhibition 
of the interior of his heart seen only by himself and that Power “unto 
Whom all hearts be open, all desires known, and from Whom no secrets 
are hid.” 








The Poison of Asps: 
A NOVELETTE, 


By FLORENCE MARRYAT 
(Mrs. ROSS CHURCH). 


“The poison of asps is under their lips.” 


* A lie that is all a lie may be met with and fought outright, 
But a lie that is part a truth is a harder matter to fight.” 
TENNYSON. 
Czapter XI. 


“Wet, Marion! I hope you are satisfied with your day’s work,” 
exclaimed Mrs. Beale, bursting into a feeble flood of tears, as the 
slam of the hall-door and the sound of retreating carriage-wheels 
upon the gravelled drive announced that Mrs. Archer’s threat had 
been carried into execution, and she had left Ash Grove. 

Mrs. Beale had heard her daughter say that she should quit the 
house, and had even been aware that preparations for her departure 
were being made without raising a single objection on the subject ; 
but now that it was wn fact accompli,—that it was impossible to recall 
Eugenia for either persuasion or remonstrance, her cowardice got the 
better of her offended pride, and she began to consider what “ people ” 
would say, when they heard that Mrs. Archer had left her roof like a 
discharged servant, at an hour's warning. 

“Satisfied!” said Mrs. Elliot, as she raised her wobegone face 
from the shelter of her hands, and confronted her mother’s gaze ; 
“ satisfied, to learn that one, whom I know at this moment to be 
dearer to me than any other earthly thing,—that one in whom I 
believed as my model of all that is most pure and womanly and 
straightforward, should have deceived us for so many months in such 
a bitter manner, and became frank only to confess that she has lost 
her right to any claim on our affections. Oh, mother! if to feel 
broken-hearted is to be satisfied, lam so. And though I suppose it 
is best, for Amy’s sake, that my eyes should have been opened, I do 
not feel as though I could ever forgive the person who has helped to 
open them.” 

“T suppose you are alluding to my dear Antoinette?” remarked 
Mrs. Beale, with a return of her former offence; “and, as usual, in 
anything but a sisterly manner. It is surprising to me, Marion, that 
you, who profess to be a Christian, can keep up such a spirit of 
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enmity with regard to all that my dear girl says or does. Antoinette 
affirms that she has the best authority for what she writes; and it 
is evident from the way in which your sister Eugenia received the 
communication that she is correct. The folly of the whole transaction 
lies in Eugenia taking umbrage at what was written in kindness, and 
leaving Ash Grove in such a hurry that all Fairmead will be talking 
of the business before night.” 

“Would you have had her remain here ?” demanded Mrs. Elliot, 
in surprise. “If those stories are false, to repeat them was the 
greatest insult we could offer her——” 

“They are not false!” said Mrs. Beale, decidedly. “Ask yourself if 
it can be so; you heard the answers which Eugenia made to my 
questions.” 

Mrs. Elliot shuddered. 

“Tf—if—they are true (ah! God help her, poor girl!) she has 
still less reason for wishing to remain in our society. How could she 
continue to face us,—how join in our ordinary conversation, our meals, 
our prayers? Oh no, mamma! it is far better, every way, that she 
should have gone—there was no alternative; Eugenia saw that 
herself.” 

“Well! certainly, considering all things, and that you have Amy 
Elliot here, I suppose it was the better plan. But I wish she had 
just waited a few days; that she had not gone in quite such a hurry; 
I am so afraid of what ‘ people’ will say.” 

“Oh! let them talk; what can it signify?” said Marion, wearily ; 
“that appears to me quite a secondary consideration. J am thinking 
of how we shall drag on the next few weeks—of what a miserable 
Christmas it will be without her.” 

“T don’t see why it need be so very miserable, my dear,” replied 
Mrs. Beale, who was beginning to be reconciled to the state of affairs, 
and to remember that her spare room was again vacant; “we are a 
comfortable little party in ourselves, and now that poor Eugenia has 
chosen to go off in that flighty manner, I shall be able to ask dear 
Antoinette to bring down some of the children to spend their Christmas 
with us.” 

But at this proposal Marion started to her feet. 

“ Never, mother !” she exclaimed energetically ; “ever, unless you 
wish to see me and Amy quit your house, as Eugenia has just done. 
Eugenia may be deceitful—she may be faulty, she may be criminal 
—but I would rather see my daughter follow her, wherever she may 
be, than sit down in fellowship with the woman, who, under the guise 

of friendship, has so injured her character. Antoinette Lennox’s 
stories may be true—God and time can only prove whether they are 
so or not; but, granted it is the case, hers was not the hand that 
should have been lifted to cast the first stone. We were living 
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happily and unsuspiciously together; Eugenia had done her no 
wrong; what devil can have tempted her to set a watch upon her 
actions, that she might soil her fair name in our eyes? I say, that in 
the main, Mrs. Lennox may be right; but, though I have seen 
Eugenia quit the shelter of this roof to-day, and felt I had no right 
to say a word that should detain her, I refuse utterly to jom hands 
of fellowship with the woman who has been the cause of her de- 
parture. I despise your daughter, mother; I despise her conduct 
towards her husband, her children, and her friends; and in this 
unfortunate affair I read but another example of her mean treachery. 
Ask her to Ash Grove if you think fit to do so—the house is yours, 
but the day she enters I leave it, and that for ever. Henceforward 
there can be no home for me or mine where Antoinette Lennox is 
admitted.” 

This was just the sort of tirade on the part of Mrs. Elliot which, 
being unanswerable, had the effect of making Mrs. Beale wring her 
hands and feebly weep, and wonder what she had brought daughters 
into the world for, to repay her by ingratitude in her old age. But 
with Marion it was a call to exertion. While she thought only of 
Eugenia and the bitterness of her own disappointment, she had seemed 
incapable of rousing herself from the state of grief into which she had 
fallen; but with the idea of Mrs. Lennox summoned to Ash Grove, 
to take possession of the deserted spare room, and to exult, perhaps, 
over the success of her scheme to prove she was no worse than her 
sister, all her usual energy returned, and she quitted her mother’s 
bedroom to go in search of Amy, who was anxiously waiting some 
explanation of Mrs. Archer's sudden flight. 

Her girlish curiosity was quickly appeased with some story that 
was not ¢oo much unlike the truth; and then the household settled 
down into its old ways, and as little mention as possible was made of 
the absent Eugenia. But, at the same time, Mrs. Lennox received 
no encouragement to spend her Christmas at Ash Grove, although 
she sent forth more than one powerful hint that such an invitation 
would not be unacceptable. Meanwhile Eugenia, more broken- 
spirited, if that were possible, than she had been before, reached 
London with her little children. She had refused to take Susan 
Williams with her, although the girl had been most anxious to go, 
and had preferred, ill as she could afford it, to pay her a month’s 
wages to having a spy set upon her actions in the great city. And 
besides, a nurse was a luxury which she felt she must now dispense 
with, for she was very poor indeed,—poorer than she had even cal- 
culated herself to be, until, the excitement of the day over, she sat 
down by the side of her sleeping children, in a shabbily-furnished 
apartment, somewhere in the precincts of Tottenham Court Road, and 
counted up her slender! means. She had arrived from India with a 
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tolerably well-filled purse, but various disbursements had so reduced 
it that she-found, to her consternation, she had barely twenty pounds 
remaining. And for how long would twenty pounds maintain them, 
she and these poor helpless little creatures, who had no one but 
herself to depend upon? Having had no experience of housekeeping 
in England, the prospect appeared even more formidable to Eugenia 
than it might have done to another woman, and on that first night, 
in her faintheartedness, she was almost ready to pray that they might 
all be taken from a world of misery before her scanty store came to 
an end. She knew that there was money lying in the hands of 
McAlbert & Wigson—more than sufficient to maintain them in com- 
fort for a year,—money, which it required but her signature to make 
her own, but she never dreamed of it as hers, or possible to be 
applied for her benefit. She would rather have starved, have seen 
her children starve, than touch a shilling of it. It was not hers, nor 
his, nor theirs; to use it was, in her eyes, to commit a robbery, and 
if the idea flickered for an instant across her mind, it was as instantly 
dismissed. “No!” thought Eugenia to herself, “whatever are my 
faults, or may have been, they shall never have it in their power to 
say I made myself a willing partaker in that crime;” and she kept 
her resolution to the end. Yet, though it is easy to be virtuous and 
heroic when we have the necessaries of life around us, it becomes very 
difficult when we are deprived of them. And Mrs. Archer and her 
children were deprived of them only too soon. The weather was 
bitterly cold, and, in fuel and food and extra clothing, her small riches 
soon took to themselves wings and flew away, and she had already 
begun to wonder to whose charge she could entrust her little ones, 
were she obliged to leave them to work for their living and her own. 

Of course she had written to her husband, had explained to him 
the painful position in which she was placed, and warned him of the 
report of Mr. Carden’s presence in England, which, if true, she feared 
boded no good to his cause. But she had received no answer to her 
epistles, nor seen anything of Henry Archer himself, and she was 
fearful that he had ceased to make inquiries for his letters at the 
Charing Cross post-office, or wished, perhaps, to break off all commu- 
nication with her. She might have gone to see him at his old 
address, but after his last reception of her and the promise she had 
then made, she did not dare to venture in his presence; added to 
which there was growing up in her heart, alongside with her fear of 
him, a loathing and repugnance which alarmed even herself. And 
so she tried to battle on single-handed, spending as little and saving 
as much as she possibly could, and hoping against hope that her 
husband might yet be touched by the accounts she sent him, and 
come to their rescue. 

But all this time she blamed no one so much as herself for the 
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trouble which had overtaken her. She knew that her husband was a 
despicable character, and that it was by reason of his lack*of honour 
and affection and right feeling, that she was compelled to go through 
the world deceiving as she went. She knew that if Antoinette 
Lennox was a shade better, it was because the circumstances of her 
life had been more favourable to her; she felt that these two, though 
in different ways, had cruelly injured herself, and that if the one had 
not, for his own selfish purposes, placed her in a wrong position, the 
malice of the other would have had no power to sting. Yet, though 
she acknowledged the evil done her, she would not allow her mind to 
dwell blamefully upon these enemies of her peace; but when the 
children were at rest, and she had leisure to indulge herself in a few 
bitter tears, would rather mourn that she had been so weak,—so 
cowardly, so little to be trusted, as, by her foolish awkwardness, to 
permit suspicion to be directed towards herself, and bring so much 
discomfort, and perhaps hardship, on the innocent creatures who 
called her “ mother.” 

It is not to be supposed that, mixed with her self-accusation, there 
did not come regretful thoughts of Marion, and the affection she had 
lost in her. They came in hosts, and were none the less hard to 
bear because she imagined that that loss might have been avoided. 
And so the weary days went on, each one dawning and dying without 
bringing any news of her husband or her home, and Eugenia had 
almost decided that her troubles must be at their climax, when little 
Claude fell sick of the measles, and she found that to every phase of 
misfortune there is a worse. He was a delicate child, always had 
been, and from some accidental circumstance of cold or mismanage- 
ment at the commencement of the disease, was soon so ill that medical 
advice was absolutely necessary. 

Engenia never once thought of her straitened means; naturally 
nervous and excitable, she was wild with fear and anxiety about her 
child, and called in the most able assistance of which she knew. And 
the professional dictum was not favourable. Baby Claude was very 
weak, and his tender frame was battling with two diseases at the same 
time ; and it did not require the mother’s instinct, sharpened by alarm, 
to see that the doctor thought his chances of recovery were small. 

And on Christmas Eve, he was at his worst. On that occasion 
Eugenia,—who, for several days and nights, had been sitting by his 
bedside, watching his laboured breathing and attacks of pain, and in 
her heart calling God hard names for being about to take her darling 
from her,—suddenly seemed to realise that in a few hours it would 
be all over, and that the father had a right to see his child before he 
died. 

She had written to tell him of their boy’s illness and danger, but 
had received no answer ; and believed that her letter must be lying at 
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the post-office, in company with the others which she had dispatched. 
Surely, had it reached his hand, he never could have resisted such an 
appeal? And now Claude was going—each hour he seemed weaker 
than the one before,—would her husband ever forgive her if she denied 
him his natural right to see the last of his child? She must dare 
everything : his displeasure—even the risk of his discovery, to let him 
know the sorrow which awaited them. Half stupefied with grief, she 
tremblingly arrayed herself in her walking apparel—drew a thick 
veil over her face—and confiding the little invalid to the woman of 
the house, who had shared her care of him during his illness, stole out 
of the darkened room into the frosty evening air, and walked as fast 
as her failing limbs would permit her in the direction of the lodgings 
where she had last parted with her husband. She had some difficulty 
in finding her way, for the intervening streets were unknown to her ; 
but she reached the spot at last, and with an anxious, hurried air, 
and a voice half-broken by emotion, entered the dingy chandler’s shop, 
which formed the ground-floor of the building. 

The shop was thronged with dirty customers, for Christmas Eve was 
as important an occasion as Saturday night, and the lady with the sloppy 
figure, with whom Eugenia had previously conferred, had her hands 
as full of work as she could well manage, as she stood behind the 
counter, weighing out bacon and cheese, and tying up parcels of raisins 
and sugar. 

Eugenia, who at another moment would have shrunk from contact 
with the rough crew around her, only thought how time was ebbing 
—how precious to her was each remaining moment of her child’s lite, 
and boldly pushing her way forward to the counter, inquired if 
Mrs. Barratt’s lodger happened to be within. 

But the vehement and most unexpected exclamation by which her 
ordinary words were greeted, made her start as though she had 
been shot. 

“Within? No! he wasn’t within, nor had been for weeks past. 
Thank heaven! she had cleared her house of all such rubbish! 
Her lodger! forsooth ; a fine lodger: a dirty stinking black creetur, 
who never moved hand nor foot to help hisself, but expected honest 
English folk to wait on him as though he had been a lord, and then 
walked off, without leaving so much as a thankye behind him, and 
four weeks’ rent owing, beside ever so much. as they had provided 
him from the shop. A rare fine lodger!” Mrs. Barratt hoped “ as 
she’d seen the last of sich: and, perhaps, as the lady took sich an un- 
common interest in him, she'd have no objections to settle the bill as 
he'd left behind him ; which would be but reasonable after the care 
they’d taken of him on her account.” 

But when Eugenia hesitated to fulfil this demand—excusing her- 
self for being in a great hurry, and having left her purse at hone—the 
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volley of coarse abuse by which she was saluted, made her hurriedly 
quit the shop. 

“A lady! you ain’t no lady! I wouldn’t call myself sich if I was 
you! Weil, ’'m but common folk, but I wouldn’t demean myself by 
taking up with a black brute like that ere. And then to refuse to 
pay his bills, and to leave honest people to be robbed wholesale. Td 
be ashamed of such behaviour!” And amidst loud jeers, foul insinua- 
tions, and many an oath, she ran into the street again, thankful to 
find that she was free of them. 

But there, the fright and the excitement over, she remembered only 
that her child was dying—that she had failed to find his father, and 
that she must hurry homewards if she would see his last breath 
drawn. 

Eagerly—tremblingly—she took her way back again; blindly 
stumbling up against passing passengers; her heart beating mean- 
while as though her life were ebbing from her with each throb; until 
she re-entered the dark passage of the dull house which she now 
occupied. 

All was still as death: there was no light on the stairs, nor move- 
ment on the landing. She stopped one moment, and laid her hand on 
her breast : was it possible he could be already gone? A door opened 
above: yearningly—imploringly, and yet with the power of volition 
gone, she gazed up at the figure which emerged thence—the figure of 
her landlady. 

“Mrs. Johnson! tell me—tell me quickly !—is it over?” 

“Over? bless your dear heart! no; nor will be for many a long 
year. Praise the Lord! The doctor’s here, my dear ; he’s been here 
for a goodish bit, with another gentleman, and he says as the dear 
child has taken a decided turn for the better, and in a few days we 
shall see him on his legs again.” 

At this news, so glad and unexpected, strength and energy seemed 
to return to the mother’s frame ; and with an exclamation of joy she 
bounded up the narrow staircase, and entered the dilapidated-looking 
sitting-room. 

“Doctor, doctor!” with an eagerness that hardly permitted her to 
draw her breath; “is it true?—is it really true? Will my darling 
live ?” and then the light seemed to dance before her eyes, as another 
voice than Dr, Graham’s spoke the re-assuring words : 

“Calm yourself, dear Mrs. Archer; Claude is out of danger: he 
will do well!” 

The reaction from despair to hope was too much for her. She 
gazed up, for one moment of unspeakable surprise, into the face of 
Geoflrey Carden, and then with a frightened cry of—“< Why are you 


here, Mr. Carden? What have you discovered?” sunk fainting at 
his feet. 
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Cuapter XII. 


“On! where is he gone to? don’t let me see him again!” she 
exclaimed, as she struggled back to consciousness some ten minutes 
afterwards, and stared wildly around her. But there was no one 
present but Dr. Graham and her sympathetic landlady. 

“There, there—dear heart !—lie still,” said the woman. “ Who'd 
have thought the good news would have taken her so unawares ?” 

“Doctor ! was it all a dream ?—is there no one here but yourself ?” 

“No one, my dear Mrs. Archer; and I must lay my orders on you 
to remain very quiet for the next few hours—anxiety and fatigue have 
quite worn you out. Drink this!” and he held a wineglass with 
some camphorated cordial in it to her lips. “So—so—that is right,” 
as she meekly obeyed his directions. “And now you must let Mrs. 
Johnson put you to bed, and take your place by the little boy’s 
side to-night.” 

“ And he will live, Doctor—I shall not lose my poor baby ?”, 

“Not this time, certainly; the inflammation is subdued, and all 
that is required is to keep up his strength. I have given the 
needful directions to Mrs. Johnson, and now I must wish you good- 
night. I shall look in to-morrow morning.” 

Wearied to death, and feeling utterly incapable of resistance, 
Eugenia permitted the landlady to do with her as she thought fit, 
and was soon laid in the bed beside her sleeping child, and wrapped 
in as tranquil a slumber as himself. With the morning—the Christ- 
mas morning—all things seemed brighter: Claude was decidedly 
better, and whining for bread and milk; the sun was shining, and 
her head felt stronger and more clear—and with strength came 
memory ; and with memory, a conviction that the apparition of the 
night before had not been a dream. 

“Mrs. Johnson!” she said suddenly, as she was thankfully watch- 
ing the eagerness with which her little boy took his morning meal, 
“What is the name of that gentleman who came here yesterday with 
Dr. Graham ?” 

“ Dear heart alive, ma’am! I can’t tell you. He walked in with 
the doctor as natural as could be, and looked so disappointed when I 
said you warn’t at home, that I quite took him to be a brother or a 
cousin, or some relation like.” 

“Then it was not a dream that he was here!—it was not a foolish 
fancy of my own,” exclaimed Mrs. Archer more to herself than to 
her listener. “I knew—I felt—that it was not; and yet for what 
purpose did he come ?” 

“And you don’t even know the gentleman’s name, ma’am, nor yet 
his business?” remarked her landlady, who had scarcely caught the 
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purport of her rapid murmurings. “ Well, that’s queer : for he called 
again, late last night, to inquire how you was going on; ancl left a 
note for you into the bargain.” 

“A note—oh! why has it not been given me? why did you keep 
it back, Mrs. Johnson ?” 

“Lor, ma’am!” was the reproachful answer; “but you’ve been 
asleep to within the last hour. You'd never have wished me to break 
your rest, which the Doctor said was that necessary to you, for any 
such rubbish as a letter, surely!” and with a mingled expressic of 
pity and surprise, Mrs. Johnson produced the missive in question. 

Eugenia received it with a shaking hand, and tearing it open, 
eagerly devoured the contents, which, from their vagueness, were 
calculated to make her feel still more alarmed. 


“Dear Mrs. Ancuer,—I am sorry I should have called on you 
at so inopportune a moment this evening; but I have a matter of the 
greatest importance to speak to you upon, which must plead my 
excuse. I will be at your rooms again to-morrow at eleven o'clock, 
when, if well enough, I trust you will have the goodness to accord 
me an interview. “ Believe me yours faithfully, 

“GEOFFREY CARDEN.” 


Eleven o'clock! and the fingers of the little dial on the mantel- 
piece already pointed to past that hour. With nervous, trembling 
fingers, Eugenia essayed to put the finishing touches to her toilet ; 
and, even whilst she did so, heard a double knock at the street-door ; 
and the fine manly tread, which she so well remembered, mount the 
creaky staircase, and enter the sitting-room, divided from the one she 
occupied by folding-doors. She was alone then with her baby, who 
had once more sunk to sleep; and she stood leaning against the wall, 
trying to steady her failing limbs and to silence the loud beats of her 
throbbing heart, whilst she felt as though she never could pass 
through the doors which parted them, and encounter him again. 

But whilst she thus lingered, she heard a salutation pass between 
Mr. Carden and her little daughter Tiny, whose presence in the 
sitting-room she had till then forgotten, and felt, to her infinite 
relief, that here, at least, was a distraction which could afford her a 
few minutes to regain her self-control. 

Miss 'Tiny—who, amongst many other precocious propensities, had 
the faculty of never forgetting a face once seen—welcomed Mr. 
Carden with all the warmth of an old friend, and as though they 
had but parted a day or two before. 

“ How do you do, Mr. Carden? What a long time it is since you 
have been to see us. This is not so nice a house as we had in 
Calcutta, is it? But we lived in a better house when we first came 
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to England, with grandmamma, and aunt Marion, and cousin Amy. 
Have you ever seen my cousin Amy? She is fat—much fatter than 
Claude or me—and is very tall and big. I like cousin Amy. Yes! 
Claude is better this morning, thank you. Mamma cried for joy 
because he is so much better. Mamma often cries; but I don’t 
think it is always for joy, Mr. Carden.” 

Here Eugenia, leaning still against the wall, with her colour 
coming and going with each successive word uttered by the child, 
heard the visitor say something in a low tone of remonstrance, which 
Tiny immediately resented. 

“Oh! but she does cry, Mr. Carden, very often; much oftener 
than when we were at Calcutta. ‘Do Mun’ used to make her cry 
at Ash Grove; I was very glad when ‘Do Mun’ went away. I hope 
he will never come to see us. I said so yesterday. I hate ‘Do Mun,’ 
and so does Mopsy. Mopsy screamed when mamma said ‘Do Mun’ 
would come to see him again soon.” 

“ And who is ‘ Do Mun’ ?” demanded Mr. Carden, in a voice which 
did not betray much interest in the subject; whilst Eugenia, dumb- 
foundered at the turn the conversation seemed to be taking, leaned 
forward eagerly to catch the next words of her child. 

“ Why ‘Do Mun’ is the servant who came home in the ship with 
us ; but he was very unkind to Mopsy and to me, and used to slap us 
and say bad words. And oh! Mr. Carden (with great round eyes, 
which her mother could well imagine though she did not see) do you 
know, he once slapped mamma; and I saw him.” 

“Tiny, Tiny!” exclaimed Mrs. Archer as she darted through 
the folding-doors, and, with cheeks on fire, stood before them. “Tiny! 
you don’t know what you are saying; you are talking the greatest 
nonsense that ever was invented. Go downstairs directly, and stay 
with Mrs. Johnson till I call you!” And then, as the child disap- 
peared, she turned towards her visitor, intending to greet him with 
some commonplace politeness, but, failing to utter it, sunk down into 
the chair nearest at hand, and burst into tears instead. 

She had meant to have been so collected and calm, to have met the 
inquiries which she felt awaited her with so much caution ; but Tiny’s 
revelations, and the alarm engendered by them, had driven away all 
her courage, and left nothing but a wretched trembling coward behind 
them. 

“Oh, Mr. Carden!” she sobbed, forgetting everything but her fear ; 
“‘why are you here? what do you expect me to tell you? I know 
nothing, I can say nothing; your time will be utterly thrown away.” 

“Dear Mrs. Archer,” he replied, tenderly, “do you think, for a 
moment, I should be here at all, if it were to do you harm ?” 

‘The voice in which these words were spoken was rich and deep, 
and accorded well with the person from whom it came. 
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Geoffrey Carden was a man of five-and-thirty, with a fine, well- 
developed figure, and a face the beauty of which lay more in expression 
than in feature, and yet was far greater than that possessed by most 
men. It was the impress of goodness and of truth,—of an honour no 
less strict in practice than in theory,—of a chivalry which included all 
who were weaker in mind or body than himself, and of a love for the 
wronged and suffering woman before him; the strength and devotion 
of which was only known, and had scarcely been confessed, to Heaven 
and his own heart. 

“Not me! Oh, no! I was not thinking of myself,” she exclaimed, 
in answer to his remark; “but—Mr. Carden—you, who must know 
all, how can I believe but that your visit here is connected with my 
unfortunate husband ?” 

“It is connected with him, Mrs. Archer; more, my journey to 
England has been undertaken solely on his account.” 

“T knew it! I knew it!” she cried, shrinking visibly from him. 
“Oh! Mr. Carden, have pity upon me! Do not take advantage of my 
weakness or my folly, but if you have any recollection of our past 
friendship left, leave me before I betray him or myself. I feel so ill— 
80 hopeless—so downcast, I am not fit to cope with the arguments of 
a mind like yours. Pray leave me to my miserable self!” 

“No! that I never can consent to do,” he said, “ whilst I have the 
least remembrance of the sweet and precious friendship to which you 
allude. I have come to England solely on your husband’s account, 
Mrs. Archer, and you must let me know where he is.” 

“ Never!” she exclaimed, with emphasis. 

“ ©Then you will be doing him an injury as well as yourself,” he 
replied, gently. “I have good proof that he left Calcutta in disguise ; 
and, it is supposed, at the same time as you did. Finding you here, 
naturally leads me to conclude that he is hiding somewhere in London, 
and that you are aware of his place of concealment. Now, the kindest 
thing you can do for him will be to give me his address.” 

“T do not know it,” she replied, thankful, at the moment, for her 
ignorance. 

“You do not know where he is living? but surely you have some 
means of communication with him—where do you write to him, and 
under what name ?” 

“That I cannot tell you, Mr. Carden.” 

“JT warn you, Mrs. Archer, that your persistence in refusing to help 
me to discover his whereabouts will do him no good. Who was this 
* Do Mun,’ who came over in the same vessel with you ?— this Bengalee, 
who slapped your children, and even (if my little friend Tiny is to be 
believed) dared to lift his hand against yourself? You must have 
allowed him remarkable licence for a native servant, Mrs. Archer.” 

From the tone of his voice, in putting this question, Eugenia knew 
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that, so far, Geoffrey Carden was master of her secret; and ‘there 
needed nothing further than the burning blush with which she silently 
answered it to assure him that he was not mistaken. 

“Well! I have discovered so much without your aid,” he said, after 
a pause; “and you need not blame yourself when I tell you that I 
feel assured the supposed ‘Do Mun’ was no one else than Henry 
Archer, and that he probably still maintains the same costume. The 
next question is, where is he to be found? His gratitude for your 
efforts to conceal his disgrace, or rather to avoid the consequences of 
it, does not seem to have been so overwhelming as to lay you under 
further obligations in the matter.” 

“Mr. Carden,” she replied, raising her tearful eyes to his, “ whether 
it is so or no, lies entirely between my husband and myself. I tell you 
truly when I say that I do not know his present address, nor can-I 
furnish you with any means of communication with him, nor clue to 
his recognition ; because, however wrongly he may have acted towards 
you, I am his wife, and I have sworn not to weed him.” 

«Nor to save him either, perhaps ?” 

“To save him! how could I save him?” 

“By bringing about an interview between us. Mrs. Archer, do 
you think, if I had come to England with the express intention of 
prosecuting him, that I should have been such a heartless brute as to 
try and worm out my information from yourself, and at such a moment, 
too? I hoped that you thought better of me. I am here, not to 
prosecute, but, if possible, to redeem him.” 

“To redeem—and after he has so greatly sinned against you? Oh! 
Mr. Carden, you are not deceiving me!” 

“Have I ever deceived you yet?” he replied, reproachfully. “ Indeed, 
Mrs. Archer, you do me an injustice by the suspicion.” 

“T do—I feel I do!” she said. “ But if you forgave him,—if you, in 
your great generosity, could overlook so fearful an error, would Mr. 
Andrews do so? Remember how strict, how hard he was upon even 
small offences ; and the loss must have fallen heavier on him than on 
yourself. Oh, no! I have no hope that Mr. Andrews would prove as 
good as you are. I should deliver up my husband to gaol, perhaps to 
penal servitude, and brand my poor children’s names for ever with 
dishonour. You must not,—you cannot ask me to bring this fearful 
disgrace upon their innocent heads.” 

“ But, suppose Mr. Andrews knows nothing about this unfortunate 
business, Mrs. Archer 5” 

She stared up at him in surprise. 

“How is it possible that he can not do so?” she demanded, in her 
turn. 

“Simply because it has been kept from him,” he answered. “Had 
it not been so, the columns of every newspaper would have teemed 
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with an account of the embezzlement, and your husband’s folly would 
have become patent to the world. So, when I found that I could do 
so much for the sake of a very valued friendship—I did it.” 

“Mr. Carden!” in excited, agitated tones, “I do not understand— 
your meaning is not clear to me. How could you conceal from Mr. 
Andrews that Henry had fled Calcutta? how account to him for so 
much money missing from the bank? Tell me quickly—tell me all— 
I must hear everything!” and she plucked him by the coat-sleeve as 
she spoke. 

In her emotion Eugenia had become pale as death; but the man 
whom she detained reddened like a girl beneath the close scrutiny 
which she bestowed on him, and attempted, more than once, to loosen 
his coat-sleeve from her grasp. 

He had done what he had done for her sake only, but he heartily 
wished at that moment that there was any one to tell her of the good 
action but himself. 

“Tell it to me, Mr. Carden; I will not let you go until you 
tell me !” 

“Well, Mrs. Archer, if you must know, of course there was no 
means of concealing that your husband had taken ‘ French leave’ to 
throw up his situation; but the reason that he did so remains a 
mystery to Mr. Andrews to this day.” 

“ But how—but how ?” 


“Oh! it was not difficult. Fortunately, I was the one to find the 
matter out ; and—and—after all, though it was a large sum for him 
to take, and the amount made no difference to the crime—still, I am 
more than rich, as you well know, Mrs. Archer, and with few uses for 


”? 


my money, and 

“And so you replaced it, you,—who had trusted so fully—who 
had been so fearfully deceived !—you, did this, for him—for me—for 
all of us!” she said in a voice so low that it seemed full of awe. 

“Come, come! you mustn’t make more of it than it was, Mrs. 
Archer, and—what is this? Good heavens! at my feet. No, no, 
Eugenia,—never, whilst I have the power to raise you thence!” 

But still she clung there, sobbing as though her heart would break. 

“No, no! Don’t touch me! don’t ask me to move. O,I wish I 
might die here! I wish I might weep my life out at your feet, dear, 
generous friend !—dear, loving, forgiving friend! O let me cry !—it 
does me good. These are the happiest tears I have shed for many a 
day. I thank God! and I thank you, for this gleam of sunshine in 
my dreary life.” 

But he lifted her by force and placed her on the sofa, and turned 
away and walked to the window by himself. 

For a few minutes there was no sound but that of her low weep- 
ing; but when it had abated, he advanced towards her, with a smile, 
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which seemed to forbid any further reference to the subject they had 
just dismissed. 

“Now that I have explained everything to your satisfaction, Mrs. 
Archer,” he said cheerfully, as he drew a chair towards the sofa, “I 
hope you will have no hesitation in going hand-in-hand with me im 
my efforts to find your husband’s present address. I think, from your 
silence, I understood that you keep up a method of correspondence 
with him, is it so ?” 

“Tt was the case,” she answered; “but from having received no 
reply to my last four or five letters, I begin to be afraid that he has 
ceased to ask for them, or that he may even have left the country 
without my knowledge. At the present moment I am totally 
ignorant of his whereabouts, and whether he still retains his disguise 
or no. 

“ That is bad,” returned Mr. Carden ; “but you’ must write again, 
and meanwhile I will advertise cautiously for him, and set private 
inquiries on foot, and depend upon it we shall find him out before 
long. And when he is found, and I am able to set his mind at rest 
respecting his own safety, I will see what I can do to get him 
an appointment somewhere in the colonies, where he may work 
his way up to a character for rectitude again.” 

“Oh! you are too good—you are too good, Mr. Carden!” she 
recommenced. 

“Hush !” he said playfully, “please try to keep clear of forbidden 
ground. Perhaps my goodness is not so entire as you seem to 
imagine. If Archer accepts my aid, I shall make one condition with 
him, that he leaves you and these little ones in England until he has 
established a respectable home in which to receive you again. And 
now that, as far as it can be settled, we have settled this matter, Mrs. 
Archer, let me proceed to another. Don’t think me impertinent; 
but why do I find you here, in such a room as this?” looking round 
it as he spoke. ‘“ When Dr. Graham offered to bring me to your 
house (I daresay you have already guessed that it was through the 
Doctor, under whose hands I happen to be—worse luck !—that I 
discovered your address), I expected naturally to find you in apart- 
ments suited to your station in life, and to enter these was, I must 
confess it, a great shock to me.” 

“ My station in life!” she answered bitterly. “What station have I? 
the wife of a : 

“Hush!” he repeated, as he laid his handon hers. “ Whatever he 
is, there is no need you should suffer for his crimes; you have done 
so sufficiently already. You must move into more suitable apart- 
ments at once—I insist upon it !” 

“But I have not the means,” she answered blushing, and dreading 
what her words might lead to. 
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“Has Archer got no money with his agents?’ he demanded in 
surprise. 

“With McAlbert & Wigson? oh, yes! oh, yes! he has. But— 
but I cannot touch it, Mr. Carden. I would rather starve first—it is 
not his, or mine!” 

“ Whose is it, then ?” 

“Why those whom he has robbed—why your's, of course,” she said, 
with glowing cheeks; “to whom else should it belong ?” 

“T do not allow that,” he replied. “If I had wished to prosecute 
your husband, his private means would have become mine by law ; 
but, under present circumstances, I have no more claim to them than 
he had to mine!” 

“Not when you replaced what he had taken, Mr. Carden ?” 

“T replaced it, not for his sake, but for yours, Eugenia. Have you 
not sufficient faith in my friendship for you to take it as a gift ?” 

Her eyes were dim with tears; her lips were trembling ; she could 
not answer him. 

“So you will draw the money, which is rightfully your own, and 
use it as you ought to use it—for my sake,” he added earnestly. 

“T will—for your sake,” she repeated after him, feeling as though 
an angel rather than a man had come to her assistance. 

“Why did you leave Ash Grove?” he asked abruptly, after a 
short pause. 

But this question was more embarrassing to her than any of the 
rest. Why she had left Ash Grove, and the manner in which her 
name had there been linked with that of the friend beside her, rushed 
tumultuously into her mind, and dyed her cheeks in crimson. 

“ Misunderstandings—false reports—a family quarrel,” she mur- 
mured incoherently ; but Geoffrey Carden, who had no doubt of her 
fair fame, forced her to give him intelligible answers, until (with the 
exception of that part his name had played in it) he heard the whole 
history of the forged letter which had brought her up so hastily to 
London, and been the ultimate means of her quitting the shelter of 
her mother’s roof. 

And when he left her side that morning it was with the full 
determination to redress the wrongs which her own family had done 
her, as well as those inflicted by her husband’s villainy. 

Blessed Christmas Day! How cheerily the bells, ringing ‘out glad 
tidings of great joy for men, sounded in Eugenia’s ears, as weary and 
overcome by the events of the morning, she lay on a sofa with her 
baby in her arms, and watched the eagerness with which Miss Tiny 
unpacked a mysterious brown-paper parcel, which had arrived for her 
shortly after the departure of Mr. Carden, and proved to contain the 
most wonderful array of Christmas presents that were ever sent to one 
little girl before. And the song of the Christmas bells, and the 
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remembrance of the earthly friend whom Heaven had sent in her 
great need, filled the heart of Eugenia Archer with so much thankful- 
ness, that there was hardly space for regretting the blessings which 
were still denied her. 


Cuapter XIII. 


Basy CriaupE being pronounced convalescent by Dr. Graham, it was 
not many days before Mrs. Archer had established herself and children 
in cheerful apartments near Kensington Gardens, and engaged a proper 
nurse to assist her in the care of her little ones. Meanwhile Mr. 
Carden, by dint of private agents and his own exertions, had instituted 
a regular and continuous search for her delinquent husband. He had 
made Eugenia write a letter to the old address, detailing the good 
fortune in store for him, and entreating him no longer to conceal his 
place of hiding; but subsequent inquiries at the Charing Cross post- 
office having elicited the fact that five or six epistles directed to 
“P. Q.” were still lying there unclaimed, and the wife, remembering 
that the last time she heard from her husband he had asked for a 
large sum of money, which she had forwarded to him, led to the fear 
that her previous suspicions were correct, and that Henry Archer had 
left the country. Still Mr. Carden advised, and she agreed, that they 
would not advertise until all other means of finding him had failed. 
To be successful, an advertisement, however cautiously worded, must 
attract public notice; and to hide the disgrace of the father of her 
children from the members of her family and his own, was still the 
chief desire of poor Eugenia’s heart. And as it seemed probable, from 
his former habits, that the lower part of the Strand was the place in 
which to meet him, Geoffrey Carden frequented it and the adjoining 
locality day by day; patiently treading its length by early morning 
and after dusk, when, as he rightly judged, one desirous of non- 
recognition would be most likely to take exercise; and carefully noting 
the faces and figures of all who passed him, in hopes of discovering 
the man of whom he was in search, even under a different disguise. 
Still, he encountered no one, dressed as native or Englishman, who 
reminded him in the slightest degree of the clerk who had embezzled 
£3000 of his money; and had it not been for the thought of Eugenia 
waiting so anxiously for news at home, would have given up the 
business altogether as a fruitless trouble. But, for her sake, he per- 
severed in a pursuit which was utterly distasteful to him; for her 
sake, for whom he would haye done all things, even trampled on his 
own great heart. 

As, with the usual end in view, he was taking his way early one 
morning, in the direction of the Strand, he was hailed with a shout of 
recognition from a passing Hansom; and before he could decide from 
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whom it proceeded, the cab-horse was on its haunches, the door had 
flown open with a loud bang, and Charley Oswald was on the pave- 
ment, shaking his hand as though he were never going to release it. 

“My dear fellow! I’m so delighted to see you! I read your arrival 
in the papers, and have been wondering ever since why you didn’t 
look me up. What deuced good luck my having run up against you 
here! Where are you off to? Where do you hang out? I'm just 
going home to breakfast at the Club Chambers ; come and have a chop 
with me. I shall quite enjoy a talk over old times.” 

Mr. Carden did not require much pressing to accept this invitation. 
In India, where Charley Oswald had been the best of company, and 
his own bachelor dinners considered the most recherchés in Calcutta, 
they had always been great chums; and he was really pleased to meet 
the lively insouciant little officer again. Added to which, the idea had 
struck him that he might make him useful in Eugenia’s cause; and 
so he took him at his word, and they entered the cab together, and 
were landed at the Club Chambers in the most sociable of moods. 

“And where were you bound to so early, Carden, if I may ask a 
delicate question?” exclaimed Captain Oswald, as they awaited the 
appearance of their meal. 

“ Ditto, ditto,” remarked Mr. Carden, evasively. 

“Qh! you are welcome to know my errand; I wish they were all 
as virtuous. I’ve been all the way down to the St. Katherine Wharf, 
to see an obstinate female cousin—who would persist in travelling to 
Edinburgh by sea, instead of land—off by the steamer. Never had 
such an awful journey in my life. Couldn’t have done it for any woman 
over five-and-twenty, pon soul I couldn’t! Got up at seven o'clock, 
and then found that no cab would undertake to get us there in half 
an hour ; so had to dodge all over London by Metropolitan railways, 
and only saved the steamer by a minute after all. Give you my word, 
Carden, she had slipped her moorings, or whatever you call it, as we 
appeared on the wharf; and if my cousin had paid for her passage 
beforehand, I don’t believe they would have put back for her. How- 
ever, they did, and she’s off; and I hope to goodness it'll be a long 
time before she asks me to.do the same job again for her! I declare, I 
never felt so faint in my life. I wish they'd make haste with that 
breakfast, I feel as though I had been up twelve hours already!” and 
Captain Oswald pulled the bell violently, and forgot, in the description 
of his own misfortunes, to inquire any further after the business of his 
friend. 

“ By which I may conclude,” said Mr. Carden, alluding to the hope 
Captain Oswald had expressed, “that you are not épris with your lady 
cousin, nor likely to become so.” 

“Qh, dear, no! nothing of the sort ;” replied the other, who had 
commenced to occupy himself on devilled kidneys with a fervour which 
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did not seem to breathe of hopeless passion. “On the contrary, she’s 
not at all my style, though a nice enough girl in the main, and devilish 
pretty. Couldn’t possibly have got up at seven o'clock on her account, 
on such a day as this, if she hadn’t been. Not but what I’ve had one 
or two little affairs of that sort since I’ve come to England, Carden,” 
he added, with a wink. “London’s a deuce of a place to lose one’s 
heart in, as, I dare say, you'll find out before long, old fellow, not- 
withstanding you look as demure as a miss in her teens.” 

“Do I?” returned Geoffrey Carden, laughing; “it’s more than I 
feel, Oswald, I can tell you. Oh, yes! I can well understand you've 
been in more than one scrape already since your return, for you were 
never very steadily inclined, even in Calcutta.” 

“Oh! come, Carden, that’s not fair; I may have flirted a bit, you 
know; but I’m sure I never forgot the proprieties, as half the fellows 
out there did; and indeed I saw but one woman, all the time I was in 
Calcutta, who could ever have tempted me to do so.” 

“‘ And who was she ?” 

“Mrs. Archer—not that she gave me any encouragement,” he added 
quickly, observing: the change in his companion’s countenance; “ but 
she’s uncommonly pretty, there’s no mistake. By-the-by, Carden, 
do you happen to have heard anything of her since your return to 
England ?” 

“T have.” 

“ And know her address ?” 

oe 

“The deuce you do! How glad Iam I mentioned the subject to 
you! I’ve reproached myself, every time I’ve thought of Mrs. Archer, 
for a month past.” 

Indeed, Oswald, and for what cause ?” 

“Well, I'll tell you all about it, Carden. Ive got two old aunts 
living down at Southmere, and when I paid them a visit, on first 
coming home, I was introduced to a very pretty woman of the name of 
Lennox ; have you ever heard of her ?” 

“You allude to Mrs. Archer's sister, do you not ?” 

“Yes; half-sister, or something of that sort. When I say she’s 
very pretty, I mean she has been very pretty ; but she has no end of 
chic about her; and, in fact, knows what’s o'clock as well as most 
people; and I’m afraid, for a time, she made rather a fool of me.” 

“Take care what you say, Oswald,” said Geoffrey Carden, quietly ; 
‘remember, it is Mrs. Archer’s sister of whom you speak.” 

“ All right, old fellow! You shan’t hear anything but what every- 
body knows. I repeat, that Mrs. Lennox made a fool of me, as sundry 
unpaid bills for jewelry, and similar rubbish, can testify; and that I 
am not the first man, by many, who has lived to repent the day he 
saw her. She is as well known at Southmere as the sea itself.” 
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“ But what connection has this with your self-reproach concerning 
Mrs. Archer ?” asked Mr. Carden, who was evidently anxious to draw 
him away from the subject in hand. 

“You'll hear in good time, if you'll only be patient. About six 
weeks ago, Mrs. Lennox wrote to me from Southmere, to say that she 
had laid a bet that she could make her sister Eugenia come up to 
town on any day and at any hour she chose, and asked, if for her satisfac- 
tion, I would be at the Waterloo Station the following afternoon to see if 
Mrs. Archer did not arrive by the four o'clock train. The letter was 
written so playfully, and so much as if it were only a jest between the 
two sisters, that I saw no harm in doing as I was asked, particularly 
as I had always liked Mrs. Archer, and thought it would be pleasant 
to see her again. So I went to the station, and, sure enough, she 
came, looking as pretty as ever, but awfully nervous and miserable, 
and said she expected somebody to meet her, but as no one appeared, I 
put her in a cab, and she was driven off in the direction of the Strand, 
though I couldn’t make her say where she was going to. Of course, 
it seemed rather queer to me, and I said as much to her sister ; but I 
never imagined there was any trick in it, till a month ago, when 
Mrs. Lennox told me, as a great joke, that she had discovered that 
Mrs. Archer corresponded with some one under the initials ‘P. Q;’ 
and felt certain it was a man; and that to find out the truth she had 
sent her a letter to Ash Grove (where she was staying then, you 
know) to say that ‘P. Q” was dying, and if she wished to see him 
again, she must come up to London by that very train, and a mes- 
senger should meet her at the station.” 

“How cruel!—how cowardly and cruel!” exclaimed Geoffrey 
Carden. 

“Brutal! wasn’t it? But, by Jove! women can be so to one 
another when they choose. Well! that wasn’t the end of it; for on 
my information—worse luck !—what should Mrs. Lennox do but write 
the whole affair to her mother, and when Mrs. Archer was taxed with 
it, she refused to explain, and left Ash Grove, and none of her rela- 
tions have seen her since. I feel mad whenever I think of it !” 

“And has Mrs. Lennox felt no remorse for her own conduct?” 
said Mr. Carden. 

“Remorse! you don’t know the woman, or you wouldn’t ask that 
question. She has no more heart than a stone: she does not under- 
stand what the word means. But I was not going to be made a cat’s- 
paw of in that manner, and so I told her; and we had a quarrel on 
the score of it, which has never been made up since—and never will 
be. I shall pay the bills I ran up for her as soon as I can scrape the 
money together ; and then I don’t care if I forget her name. How I 
ever could have been such a fool, I can’t think. And to have got that 
poor little Mrs. Archer into a scrape, too: so kind as she always was 
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to me in Caleutta. What affair was it of mine, if she had a lover,—or 
half a dozen lovers, for the matter of that. A pretty woman must 
have some pleasure, I suppose; you can’t expect——” 

“ Oswald!” thundered Geoffrey Carden, from the other side of the 
table ; “remember who you are talking of, if you please. Mrs. Archer 
is a friend of mine; she is as pure a woman as ever trod this earth! 
and if you dare to libel her good name you must hold yourself 
accountable to me for it.” 

Charley Oswald looked up into the other’s face and saw “ in earnest ” 
written plainly there. 

“JT beg your pardon, Carden, I’m sure,” he said, apologetically. “I 
didn’t mean to say anything derogatory to Mrs. Archer in particular 
(how could I?), but one gets into a careless way of talking about 
women.” 

“A deucedly bad way!” said Carden, still glowingly; “a way 
which had best be abandoned as speedily as possible.” 

“TI know it—no one better; and I shall think of your advice. 
Come, Carden, don’t let us quarrel about it. I forgot the Archers 
were such friends of yours, or I should not have spoken so lightly of 
her as I did. But I meant no harm. She never took a fancy to me, 
as I said before, and if she had——” 

“If she had, she would never have told you of it, Oswald, you 
may depend upon that. If you think otherwise, Mrs. Archer is a 
very different woman to what you suppose her to be. With respect to 
her journey to London, I know all particulars, though I am not at 
liberty to tell you the true reason ; but you may take my word for it, 
that it was a good, and a pure, and a womanly one. And if the day 
should ever dawn, as I trust it may, when her character shall be 
acknowledged to be blameless by her friends and relations, you will 
see that I am right.” 

“T am sure of it,’ said Captain Oswald, rising, for his friend had 
risen preparatory to departure; “for I always thought her a great 
deal too jolly to have anything wrong about her. Has Archer heard 
anything of this business, Carden? What does he say of it?” 

“T know nothing, and I care less,” rejoined Mr. Carden. “ Archer 
was never a favourite of mine, although circumstances threw us 
much in each other's company. The probabilities are that he has 
heard nothing of these rumours about his wife. But if I can get 
her name cleared with her own family, I shall do it.” 

“Tam very glad to hear you take such an interest in the matter, 
Carden; and if using my name—that is, relating the part which I 
regret I took in the business—can effect any good, use it freely ; for 
I never thought I should do the poor girl such an injury by complying 
with her sister’s request.” 

“T am sure you didn’t!” said Geoffrey Carden, as they warmly 
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see her.” 

“ And will you give me her address ?” 

“ Willingly—she will be pleased to see the face of an old friend,” 
with which he wrote Eugenia’s direction down upon his card, and the 
two men separated, equally pleased at the interview which had just 
taken place. 

Then Geoffrey Carden took his way again towards the Strand, 
going there from habit almost more than inclination, for the hour at 
which he thought there was any likelihood of meeting Harry Archer 
was past. He had made a point each day of calling at the Charing 
Cross post-office to learn if the last letter Eugenia had wriiten had 
been asked for; but as he placed his foot upon its portals, on this par- 
ticular morning, he saw an apparition a hundred paces in advance of 
him, which made him withdraw it in all haste to give pursuit—the 
apparition of a man, clad in native costume, who was striding in the 
direction of the Strand. Under the circumstances, an East Indian 
native would, of course, at any time have attracted his attention ; but 
East Indian natives were in London by the dozen, and he had followed 
them for miles many times before, and dodged them up by-streets, and 
come upon them unexpectedly round corners, only to find them hawking 
missionary tracts, or selling bottles of otto of rose, or packets of curry 
powder, and in each case unmistakably nasty and genuine. 

But in the native whom he now saw before him threading quickly 
the crowded pathway of the Strand, there was a marked peculiarity 
which he had never seen in any of his race before. I have said that 
he was “striding,” and Geoffrey Carden knew well that an East 
Indian never strides like an Englishman. In all other respects, 
Henry Archer's disguise ably sustained the character he professed to 
be; but he could not, or he had forgotten to alter the method of his 
walking, and his step betrayed him: for Geoffrey Carden had not 
watched it for a second from the rear when he had decided in his 
own mind that he had found his man, and determined to run him 
down. But he was compelled to act cautiously, for remembering 
that he wore no disguise himself, he thought it likely that Archer, 
catching sight of him, would take to running; and though an East 
Indian might run down the Strand at midday without much notice 
being taken of him, an Englishman in full pursuit would be sure to 
attract a crowd, and the chase would turn into a hue-and-cry. And 
so the first thing he did was to pull his hat down over his eyes, and 
cross to the other side of the road, whence he hoped to observe the 
actions of the man he followed without being seen. Once there, he 
soon came alongside of him, and even with the street between them, 
noted several things which convinced him his su:mise was right. In 
the first place, Archer, evidently anxious to avoid anything which 
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could suggest the real land of his birth to a spectator’s mind, had 
adopted the full costume of a Bengalee, and this was a matter of 
surprise to Carden, who wondered a man of his sense should not have 
remembered that a native, when in this country, generally wears some 
European articles of clothing, and that it is not at all unusual to see 
them going about in cloth trowsers surmounted by a flowing white 
garment, or a great coat crowned with a linen turban. Archer might 
have made himself more comfortable, he thought, in such inclement 
weather, without running greater risk of discovery. And when the 
supposed native halted for a moment, preparatory to crossing the 
street, and Carden halted opposite to him, he saw that his feet, which 
were stained and bare, were not the flat square feet of a man who has 
walked from infancy without shoes, but had the contracted toes 
induced by our improved modern custom of wearing boots a great 
deal too small for us; added to which, although he had cut off his 
whiskers, Henry Archer had not shaved his head, and some of the 
short curly locks were straying from beneath his awkwardly-worn 
turban ; and to a man like Geoffrey Carden, who had spent almost all 
his life amongst the Bengal natives, these small contradictions were 
very conclusive arguments that the person whom he saw was not what 
he professed to be ; having arrived at which conclusion, it was not difficult 
for him to trace his former clerk’s features in those of the supposed 
Bengalee. Sure of his man, and rejoicing inwardly that his efforts 
had at last been crowned with success, Carden continued to traverse 
the opposite side of the Strand, keeping pace with every step of 
Henry Archer's, until the latter suddenly turned up a by-street, and 
not to miss, he was compelled to follow him. There was no crossing 
near at hand, and a stoppage in the road just then, so that when he 
had contrived to reach the other side and passed into the by-street 
before mentioned, he found that the native had so far outstripped him 
as to be at the further end, and in order to regain lost ground, he 
quickened his footsteps almost to a run. The little street was, com- 
paratively speaking, empty; his action attracted attention, and the 
native turned and saw him. Then Geoffrey Carden was certain, if he 
had not been before, that it was Henry Archer whom he was pursuing, 
for with that one glance the disguised man started, stopped, and 
finally rushed into the shop nearest at hand. The shop happened to 
be a small greengrocer’s, and Carden, not able at the moment to think 
of anything in that line which he could pretend to want, waited about 
a little lower down on the same side of the street, until Archer should 
appear again. ‘Ten, twelve minutes passed, and still there were no 
signs of his coming, so he ventured to follow him, taking as his 
excuse, a request to be told the way to Catherine Street, when, on 
entering the shop, he found, to his surprise, that as far as customers 
were concerned it was empty. 








Germany under War. 


Coblentz, July 22, 1870. 


I sHax not write you anything contained in the German papers, for 
these you will get as fast as my letters, but give you only what I see 
and hear myself. I arrived in Ostend on the 20th, in the afternoon, 
and started for Cologne about an hour later. There seemed to 
be considerable excitement in Belgium, for the army is on the war 
footing, and met in all places. In Brussels the beerhouses were 
filled with them, and their songs resounded everywhere ; all seemed 
to be in very good spirits; but as most of them spoke the Flemish 
language, and their songs were also Flemish, they were all Hebrew 
to me, and I could not make out whether they were in favour of 
France or Germany. Early in the morning I arrived in Cologne. 
As we had been informed that Cologne was declared in a state of 
siege we expected some difficulties, but we were most agreeably 
disappointed. The train was neither delayed nor crowded anywhere, 
and the travellers not molested in any manner. On the contrary, 
the officers of the custom-house treated all travellers with great 
courtesy, and scarcely any trunks had to be opened. No passports 
were required. The railroad station was occupied by Prussian troops, 
—that is, a small military guard was placed there, who did not inter- 
fere in the least with the travellers. They were all in the most 
excellent humour, and answered all questions very readily and politely. 
Extra trains were well filled with young men hastening to join their 
different regiments, cheering lustily, as if they were going to some 
festival ; though all of them had to leave their home just in the most 
busy time of the year, the crops still standing in the fields. All 
travellers coming from England expected a very disagreeable journey, 
but everything went on as regularly as usual. The only unmistak- 
able sign of war was in Cologne, where there were preparations 
going on near the fortifications. The fine trees and shrubs on the 
glacis were cut down, and soldiers were occupied with providing the 
works with palisadoes, and, at their proper places, with cheveaua de 
frise. On our way to Coblentz we everywhere saw men and horses, 
fresh from the country, on their way to join the army. 

The state of things in Coblentz did not differ in any way from that 
we saw in Cologne, only that there was, perhaps, a little more life in 
the streets. I went directly to the house of Prince Felix de Salm-Salm, 
who is a major in the 4th regiment of grenadier guards. I found 
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him alone at home, and occupied with preparations. All the things 
in his house were prepared for an absence of some time ; but nothing 
was known by him yet as to his leaving. I went with him out fora 
walk on the promenade near the Rhine. Passing through one of the 
gates leading to those grounds, workmen were occupied with placing 
there an additional strong large door. When we stepped through it 
those large beams came down with a crash, falling right before our 
feet. They might have finished at once the prince’s military career 
and my correspondence. On the promenade we found many officers 
and citizens with their families, assembled to listen to the usual 
Thursday's concert. A regimental band played there. I there saw 
many interesting persons—for instance, the Ober President of the 
Rhenish province, Mr. Von Pommer Esche, and General Herwarth 
von Bittenfeld, one of the heroes of 1866. It was said that he had 
been appointed commander of the army; but that is not the case ; he 
does not command anything, but has been made, as it were, military 
governor of the districts occupied by three army corps. 

The whole German army will be divided into three armies: the 
north army, under the command of General Von Steinmetz; the 
central, or Moselle army, commanded by Prince Frederick Charles ; 
and the south army under the Crown Prince of Prussia. General 
Herwarth commanded until now the 8th army corps, but is replaced 
now—for the war only—by a younger man, Lieut.-General Von 
Gében, who distinguished himself in 1866 in South Germany. 

The seriousness of the situation compels the government to mortify 
many ambitions, and to hurt the feelings of officers who once rendered 
very good services, but who—perhaps even in rendering these services 
—became less efficient for the field. The government thinks it, how- 
ever, better to hurt the feelings of a man, than to confide the fate of 
many thousands to him if doubting either his military talent or his 
health. Several of the highest officers had to put up with the 
mortification that officers were promoted over their heads. 

This morning the dispositions were made known to the higher 
officers ; but, of course, they had to ‘promise on their word of honour 
to keep them to themselves, as it is of great importance to conceal as 
long as possible the point of attack, and even if I could acquire any 
knowledge in this respect I should not think it right to communicate 
it. So much, however, I may say, that the central army, which is 
called also the Army of the Moselle, may, perhaps, not go in the 
direction of that river, but co-operate with the army commanded by 
the Crown Prince. 

The French idea of gunboats on the Rhine, is ridiculed here; as 
everybody knows that it is very easy to stop the navigation by sinking 
ships at certain places, and by torpedoes. 

The impression prevails abroad that the French have the advantage 
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over the Prussians, of being perfectly ready for war, whilst the latter 
have been taken, as it were, unawares. That is, however, not exactly 
the case. It is true that about 150,000 men are assembled at Chalons, 
but they are by no means ready to take the field. They might be 
used to venture some cowp, but they have no reserves; and as they 
actually have not yet crossed the frontier, they dare not now doso. It 
will require at least a fortnight or three weeks before the French army 
is perfectly ready for a campaign. The Prussians are always ready 
against any coup de main, and to assemble all their forces they require 
eleven days. In eleven days the North German army will amount to 
1,200,000 men, at least they ought to have this number; but actually 
it will amount only to 950,000 men, of whom 700,000 are ready to be 
used in the field. The French army—supposing that the new military 
organisation has been carried out—will even then amount only to 
520,000 men. It is now only eight days since the Prussian army com- 
menced calling out its leave of absence men and reserves; but the zeal 
of the men was so great that most of them did not even wait for the 
summons, but started at once to join their regiments. At the same 
time such an immense number of volunteers begged for admittance that 
some regiments had to send away hundreds, because they could not 
exceed their normal strength of 3002 men. Such was the case, for 
instance, here in Coblentz, and we hear the same thing from other 
parts of Germany. From the country around Saarbriick, for instance, 
all the men left at once to join their regiments as soon as they heard 
that war was certain, even without being called out at all. The govern- 
ment was so much pleased with this zeal, especially amongst the inhabi- 
tants of a country supposed to be favourably disposed to France, that 
it gave orders to pay these men three months pay in advance. The 
present state of the German people is a phenomenon which will greatly 
surprise the world, and astonish, more than anybody else, the French. 
They had the very mistaken idea that the South Germans would think 
themselves most happy in being permitted to fight with Louis Napoleon 
against Prussia; but they utterly forgot that the Germans have a 
national feeling as strong as their own, and that the Rheinbund of the 
times of Napoleon I. was not the sin of the nation, but that of their 
miserable princes. This idea seems to have acted very strongly on 
the French decisions, and the certainty of the mistake made seems to 
be the cause of the alteration of their plans. From very highly-paid 
Spies positive news was received that the French army intended to 
invade Germany four days ago. Though it is reported that they 
occupied Saarbriick this morning, official news has not been re- 
ceived yet. It would be, however, not of the slightest consequence 
if they had that little open town or not. A frontier is only an 
imaginary wall, which is no wall at all after the declaration of war. 
Had the French carried out their original plan, they would have met 
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with very little resistance, for the Prussians would have acted on the 
defensive, and very cautiously, until their army should have been 
completed (in eleven days). When still in Ems, the King intended 
to mobilise only two army corps for the protection of the frontier ; 
but General Von Moltke dissuaded him from it, saying that it was 
preferable to mobilise the whole army, and rather to permit the 
enemy to advance than to meet them in an inferior condition. This 
long delay in the advance of the French seems to puzzle them here. 
I believe an attack is first expected from South Baden, as it cannot be 
made in the north without infringing on the neutrality of Belgium 
and Holland, which might involve other powers and favourably to 
Germany. It is useless to speculate about the probable plan; which, 
however, will be revealed in a few days. The troops here have already 
their march route; that is, the commanders have, and keep it secret. 
They will have to march four or five days, and I think they will not 
make use either of ships or railroads; which leads me to believe that 
they, after all, may intend to advance in the direction of the frontier 
at Saarbriick. The little fortress of Saarlouis, which is only ten miles 
from Saarbriick, is perfectly armed, and ready for a siege. It is an 
admirable little fortress, which I happen to know particularly, having 
lived in it for about eighteen months. The town itself is about 300 
paces in diameter, and is surrounded by eight barracks, which are shell- 
proof. The fortifications were built by Vauban, but very much 
improved by a ¢éte de pont at the bridge of the Saar, near the German 
gate; and a splendid fort (Fort Rauch) outside the French gate. The 
fortifications surrounding that little place are rather extensive; and 
to reach the glacis from the town you have to cross about thirty gates 
and drawbridges. Formerly the supply of water could be cut off from 
outside, but since that time eight artesian wells have been dug. The 
town has about 2500 inhabitants, and was garrisoned by 5000 men. 
There are, indeed, towards the north-west of the fortress, some heights, 
from which the fortress might be reached by rifled guns; and I do not 
know whether anything has been done, since I was in Saarlouis, to 
protect it against such an event. 

You cannot expect much from this my first letter, being only one 
day here; my next will contain more positive news. 

A few words about the feelings of the Germans in reference to this 
war. I called it a phenomenon, and such it is indeed. The like has 
scarcely its parallel in history. All party-feeling has been forgotten 
at once; the whole nation is ready as one man to defend its indepen- 
dence against the old enemy of German greatness. There is nowhere 
such frantic enthusiasm as we see in France, but a calm and, I might 
say, joyous determination to spill even the last drop of blood for the 
liberty of the nation: nobles and peasants, men and women, are all 
equally determined, and are ready to make the greatest sacrifices. 
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Men. and voluntary contributions are offered most freely, and every- 
where societies are formed for the assistance of the wounded. The Queen 
of Prussia does a great deal in this respect, and the first ladies of the 
country imitate their example. Princess Salm—the same who distin- 
guished herself in Mexico—has just passed*her examination in surgery, 
and has her diploma in her pocket. She is to accompany the head 
surgeon to the battle-fields. She arrived here last night, coming from 
assisting at an operation, her dress still stained with blood. 

What surprises me most agreeably is, that I hear bragging nowhere, 
and no abusing of the French ; for, in fact, the Germans do not hate the 
French, they only love their liberty and independence, and make war 
against Louis Napoleon. ‘The enthusiasm has even caught the boys 
(as in the time of the Crusades), and recently seventy-two boys had 
concealed themselves under the seats of the railway carriages of a 
train going from Berlin towards the Rhine. The boys—from 10 to 
14 years—wanted to enlist. They cried with vexation when they 
were discovered and pulled out from their hiding-places. 

The Duke of Nassau, and another Nassau prince, have offered their 
services. ‘The brother of the King of Denmark also enters the army. 
The same is done by other German princes—for instance, the here- 
ditary Prince Salm also, who enters as a lieutenant of hussars; another 
prince of the same house, a mere boy, enlists also, and accompanies his 
master, the major, as a second lieutenant. My time is up, and I am 
afraid I will be already late for the mail. My next letter shall be 
richer in news. 


Frankfort-on-Main, July 28, 1870. 


On Monday last I was invited at Coblentz to attend a review of 
the 4th regiment of Grenadier Guards, and went up the Carthouse—a 
considerably fortified hill opposite Ehrenbreitstein on the other side 
of the town—where there is a very large plain used for all kinds of 
reviews and other military purposes. I was very curious to see the 
regiment, which had received into its ranks only two days before about 
1500 men, coming fresh from their villages after an absence of one or 
two years. The colonel, Count Waldersee, wanted to see his regiment 
together before leaving for the field next morning, in order to rectify 
any possible defects. After the captains had drilled their companies 
for a short time, the major did the same with the battalion, and at last 
all three battalions, each 1000 men, stood in line. The colonel went 
through a few movements only. He ordered an attack in the usual 
form, ending with a bayonet charge of these 3000 men. This over, 
the regiment marched past the colonel by companies. 

I have seen many troops, and plenty of Prussians, but I became 
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quite enthusiastic on this occasion. I have seen regiments that went 
through all their movements just as well, but only after having been 
carefully drilled for weeks and months; half of these men, however, 
had not handled a gun, or stood in rank and file for a long time, and 
it was indeed wonderful to witness the promptness and neatness with 
which all the movements were executed. There was nowhere any 
indecision or slight blundering, as you notice sometimes at other 
reviews, but everything went off with the precision of a machine. 
Everyone knew his place and what to do. 

When the regiment charged with the bayonet, and with hurrah, the 
men seemed to see already before them the red trousers, for their 
faces were glowing with a joyous excitement. 

What I admired most was the deliberation with which the men 
aimed and fired, though they had in their hands a needle-gun, tempt- 
ing them to fire eight shots a minute. I noticed also, for the first 
time, the firing in four ranks. As long as the Prussians had their 
old firelocks they stood in three ranks, if standing in line of battle. 
The two foremost ranks fired only; the men in the third rank had 
only to charge their guns, and to exchange them for the empty of the 
second rank. Now four ranks are formed; the two foremost ranks 
kneel down, and the two other ranks fire over their heads. From 
this manner of firing results the advantage that the number of shots 
is doubled, and that not so many bullets pass over the heads of the 
enemy. It is an old experience that the soldiers, if firmg quick, very 
frequently do not take time to bring their guns in the right position, 
but fire without aiming, and before the barrels of their guns are in an 
horizontal position. Those that fire in a kneeling position cannot 
fire high, without doing it purposely. 

When I was introduced to the colonel on the way home he asked 
me how I liked his regiment, and I expressed the real admiration I 
felt. “Yes, yes,” he said, “ I think there may be something done with 
these fellows.” That’s my opinion also. I do not think that there 
are any better troops existing in all the world than the Prussians, 
both in respect to efficiency and spirit. It is a pleasure to hear them 
speak. They understand and feel the importance of this war for — 
Germany, and the manner in which they are received everywhere by 
the people makes them as enthusiastic as possible. I never saw such 
enthusiasm in Germany, not even in 1848 and 1849. The whole 
soul of the Germans is in this war. 

If the French give the Germans but three days’ time, the whole 
army will be in position, and ready for any emergency. Two army 
corps are left in North Germany to guard the coast. I hear that the 
Grand-duke of Mecklenburg is in command of them, and that 
General Vogel yon Falkenstein is assisting him. Of the latter, it 
was positively said that he was to command the Bavarian army, and 
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even that he had arrived in Munich. This news was, however, not 
true. It may have been intended to send that distinguished general 
to a country which he knows so well, as he commanded against the 
Bavarians in 1866, but it was subsequently thought better not to 
make such an experiment, which might be distasteful to the southern 
allies. One of these northern army corps will, however, soon go in 
another direction. 

The central army, under Prince Frederick Charles, is the principal 
army, and with it are the guards, to whom belong the 4th regiment 
of which I spoke above. That regiment left on Tuesday morning 
and marched in a southern direction, crossing the Hundsriick moun- 
tain. To-day this regiment will arrive in Kirn, a place about 25 
miles west of Kreuznach, where it will stay to-morrow. It is sup- 
posed that the guards, who join the right wing of the central army, 
will march in the direction of Homburg, and from there to Saar- 
brick. ‘The first line of the Prussian army will amount to 350,000 
men. A battle will not take place before eight or ten days, I think 
in the Bavarian Palatinate. Should the French advance over the 
Rhine, enter South Baden, and perhaps gain some advantages, the 
north and central army would not take any notice of it, but push on 
right upon Paris, operating against and overlapping, probably, the 
left wing of the French army. The southern army, which is divided 
into two armies, is strong enough to occupy the French sufficiently 
long enough. It is the great aim of the Prussians to reach Paris 
before the French reach Berlin; but such a kind of race for the 
respective capitals is not probable, as the French would be stopped 
in their advance by the danger threatening Paris. 

I left Coblentz also on Tuesday. People feared that all passage 
would be stopped, as all the ships and trains were required for the 
troops, of whom 36,000 men had to pass Coblentz every day for five 
consecutive days. My wife, who volunteered as a nurse—as nearly all 
ladies do, from the prince’s to the citizen’s wife—had to travel in a 
military train from Hanover to Coblentz, she the only woman amongst 
thousands of soldiers. She left ina steamer for Bonn, to see Dr. Burch, 
the principal surgeon of the army. I left at 10.30 a.m. for Mayence, 
and had not the slightest difficulty. Another steamer, the Humboldé, 
left in the afternoon. We saw many military trains pass, and also a 
division staff of the third army corps, coming from the north-eastern 
part of Prussia. 

On board the ship I met Colonel Count Waldersee, with two aides, 
who went to Boyspard, where the staff of his regiment was quartered 
for tHe day. A large moth, which is called in Germany “ Ordensband ” 
(ribbon of an order), happened to sit on the uniform of the captain. 
“A good omen, captain,” I called out, “I am sure you will get the 
Tron Cross.” The captain was much pleased, and said he would, at 
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least, do all in his power to deserve it. The order of the Iron Cross 
was created by Frederick William III., in 1813, and only for that war 
against Napoleon I. Now, King William I. has thought proper to 
revive it. It is to be given to persons of all classes who shall distinguish 
themselves. The higher class can only be given to one who has already 
deserved the inferior. The grand cross can only be given to high 
commanders, who win a battle or take a fortress. 

Count Waldersee, who was formerly in the great general staff, is a 
very well-informed officer, which I need scarcely say, for that he was 
a high officer in that staff sufficiently shows it. He is one of the 
Prussian officers who were last year in the camp of Chilons, and he 
reported about the state of the French army. ‘The colonel agreed in 
most part with the opinion expressed in the Cologne Crazette, by 
M. Wickede, but gave me some information about the tactics of the 
French which astonished me greatly. Their line of battle—or for- 
mation for battle—is still as in the time of the Seven Years’ War. I 
should like very much to attach myself to the staff of the corps of the 
guards, and the colonel has already sent me a letter of recommendation 
for the chief of the general staff. 

Below Mayence the Prussians have thrown a ship-bridge over the 
Rhine, in which the water is very low; and the shippers indulge in 
much fun about the idea of ironclad gunboats on the Rhine. I had 
the good luck to catch the last train going from Cassel to Frankfort at 
9.20. p.m, where we arrived at half-past ten. Connection by rail 
between these two cities is at an end for the moment. It is said that 
the King of Prussia will take up his head-quarters in Frankfort. 

This city is, of course, in great excitement—not merely of a patriotic 
kind, but partly caused by the end of all kind of business. Money is 
not to be had for the best securities, and many great houses have 
failed—amongst others the banker, Jager. There are no customers 
in the shops, and the artisans have nothing to do. 

The citizens of Frankfort have not yet overcome the year 1866, 
and there are many who hate the Prussians—that is their govern- 
ment—and distrust them. They cede to the necessity; but they are 
not very enthusiastic. They are afraid that the Prussian government 
would become more absolute, if victorious. I do not partake this 
opinion ; but it is of no use to reason with passionate and prejudiced 
people. 

Yesterday the “Bettag” was kept here; but the stillness of 
the day was frequently interrupted by military trains, which had 
all to cross the city, as the rails run along the bank of the- main 
river. The bridge and the quay were crowded, and the passing 
soldiers were greeted with hurrahs and waving of handkerchiefs, 
especially the Bavarians and Saxons who passed through, and whose 
waggons were wreathed with oak-leaves and flowers. The music 
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played, and it was noticed that the Prussians forebore to play the 
Prussian anthem (Ich bin ein Preusse, kennt thr meine Farben), and 
played and sang only German tunes. The soldiers are in the most 
excellent spirits. At the stations they are waited on by volunteering 
boys, who serve them with coffee, beer, and something more substantial. 
It is as if the soldiers were going to some festival. 

Where the Saxons and Bavarians are going is kept secret. 
Landau is occupied by Bavarians; but the 11th North German army 
corps is close at hand. Another army corps is placed in such a 
manner as to serve as a protection against any possible hostilities from 
the side of Austria. 

The attitude of England makes, everywhere, a very bad impres- 
sion. To furnish the French army with cartridges and guns, and the 
fleet with coal, is, indeed, a rather strange manner to prove neutrality.* 


Saarlouis, August 10th, 1870. 


T left Frankfort on the evening of August 2nd for Bingen. Just 
leaving the Victoria Hotel, to go with the military-train from Bin- 
genbriick to Birkenfeld, I had the pleasure of meeting Mr. W. H. 


‘ 
* The breach of good faith charged upon the English nation by Count 

Bismarck, was readily believed by the simple and honest Germans. The 

Pall Mall Gazette of August 5, however, shows the reason of this charge : 

* The Prussian complaint against us is so entirely destitute of foundation 
that we are naturally led to consider why the question has been raised at 
all... .. The war was not many days old before England was arraigned 
before the Prussian people on the charge of breach of neutrality, and the 
prosecution was instituted by what is understood to be Count Bismarck’s 
own organ. We should be doing this remarkable statesman something 
less than justice if we were to assume that he was merely led away by a pas- 
sionate misapprehension of neutral duties. He has succeeded in establishing 
a grievance against England, and he has made that grievance a popular one. 
By that means it may turn out that he has removed any objection which 
the Prussian nation might otherwise have entertained to the conclusion of 
peace with France on some such terms as those indicated in the Draft 
Treaty. Without a previous grievance against us, he could not recommend 
such a compromise to the Prussian people, since it would be humiliating to 
them to accept terms after a war which they make it their boast to have 
rejected before the war. But when the Power in whose interest they 
rejected them turns round and slaps them in the face—and this is, no 
doubt, the light in which our resolve to remain neutral will be represented 
in Count Bismarck’s organs—the situation is wholly changed, and Prussia 
is absolved from any further regard for the nation which has made her 
such an ungrateful return. Altogether we cannot help fearing that Count 
Bismarck’s indignation at the export of contraband goods may turn out to 


be a very businesslike sentiment proclaimed in order to provide handsomely 
for ulterior contingencies.”—EDITOR. 
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Russell, who intended to join the army of the Crown Prince of Prussia. 
We had only time to shake hands. 

The train had a battalion of the 41st regiment on board, belonging 
to the 1st army corps, stationed in East Prussia. The men were all 
in the most glorious good humour, and anxious to get at the French. 
Our whole journey resembled a triumphal procession. The gallant 
boys were received everywhere with hurrahs and acclamations, and 
handkerchiefs were waved from the windows of houses a mile off. 
The train stopped a rather long time at all stations where a crowd 
was assembled to greet the soldiers, and to treat them with refresh- 
ments, for which purpose committees have been formed. The band 
of the regiment, meanwhile, astonished the natives. Birkenfeld is a 
principality belonging to Oldenburg. The station is about three 
miles from the town of Birkenfeld, which has about 3000 inhabitants. 
These did not expect troops that day, but received the 3000 men 
(for the two other battalions followed in the evening) with great cor- 
diality. ‘Though they were not obliged to give them anything to eat, 
there was not one proprietor of a house who did not give his soldier a 
good supper. 

In the post-inn I met an old acquaintance, the general commanding 
the brigade, Von Gail, and with him and other officers I passed a very 
pleasant evening. They have there very large shoppens, holding half 
a quart of a most excellent Moselle wine, which is stronger than one 
would imagine. 

I left Birkenfeld on the morning of the 4th, to try whether I could 
not get a conveyance at some of the villages, which was very difli- 
cult, and trains to Saarbriicken had ceased to run. On my way to 
Birkenfeld Station I met Lieut.-General Bentheim, with his staff, 
who had arrived from Bingenbriick. In the night, a mad or tipsy 
locomotive had run into the train and smashed several waggons, and 
even partly that of the general’s. Two men were wounded, and one 
horse killed. 

I heard that trains were running up to Turks Mill Station; but as 
they ran very irregularly I preferred to walk, for which I was richly 
rewarded, for the landscape on that road is lovely. 

At Turks Mill Station I saw the first seven French prisoners 
brought in from Saarbriick ; and, somewhat later, three more arrived. 
The men seemed to be very glad to have escaped the dangers of war. 
A fight had taken place at Saarbriick on the 2nd, and everybody was 
curious to hear the news. Some shook their heads, for the news came 
that Saarbriick was occupied by the French, who had already advanced 
to Dudwerter. 

1 suppose you have seen the glorious report of General Frossard 
about this battle in the Temps, and other papers. It is, I believe, 
the most amusing and impudent document in whole history. As I 
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was in the place myself, and heard the account of the whole affair 
from a great many reliable officers and citizens, you may rely on my 
very simple report. 

You know the Prussian army required eleven days to be placed on 
a war footing, and General Moltke was very much averse to premature 
fights. Strict orders were therefore given in Saarlouis and in Saar- 
briicken to avoid, if possible, such a fight ; but to keep a watchful eye 
on the French,—to tease them incessantly by cavalry and infantry 
patrols, and to make them believe that considerable corps were in 
reserve. This plan was carried out with great success. Colonel des 
Barres, commandant of the fortress of Saarlouis, communicated with 
the commander of Saarbriick for that purpose. In the latter place 
there were only one battalion of the 40th infantry, and one company 
of lancers. 

Saarbriicken is an agreeable thriving town on the western bank of 
the River Saar, and a bridge connects it with St. Johann, which will 
soon outdo Saarbriicken, for there is a rather extensive railway station. 
Westward from Saarbriicken, close to the town, is a rather high 
ridge, called—to commence from the left—the Winterberg, Reppers- 
berg, Trilles and Galgenberg, and the Exerciesplatz. These heights— 
to the left at least—are cultivated with vineyards, &c. All these heights 
were occupied by four divisions, commanded by General Frossard. 

To make the French believe that more troops were in Saarbriicken 
than really was the case, the lancers played all kinds of tricks. 
Sometimes they showed themselves with infantry helmets, and passed 
for dragoons, or they put on their stable-jackets, and looked from afar 
like cuirassiers. 

Well, General Irossard had determined on an attack, and Napoleon 
and the Prince Imperial were to become witnesses of the great battle. 
The Prussians did not even think of holding Saarbriicken, an open 
town, against such a host; but to let them march in without resistance 
would have destroyed altogether the delusion in reference to some 
reserves. One company and a half—three divisions, altogether about 
450 men—commenced to skirmish with the French, whilst a Prussian 
battery (six guns) divided its guns, and placed them in favourable 
positions. This was the whole force which the French army com- 
bated in that fight on August the 2nd. The Prussians killed a great 
many French, which strengthened them in their belief that they had 
a far greater force against them. The Prussians did not care a bit 
for the tremendous noise the French made with chassepots, mitrail- 
leuses and guns; they fired away with their needle-guns, and to 
some purpose. General Frossard omits to give the numbers of killed 
of some of his troops. One Prussian sergeant—the best marksman in 
the battalion—had placed himself in a favourable position, and fired ‘in 
all 200 shots. ‘Two men stood behind him and reached him charged 
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guns. He said he was sure that at least eighty of the French had 
his bullets right in their breasts. 

When General Frossard came to Saarbriicken, he asked the mayor 
where all the troops were gone whom he had fought? The mayor 
assured him that he had had against him not more than about 450 
men. The general would not believe him; but when the mayor 
pledged him on his word of honour, Frossard exclaimed: “Is that so? 
then woe to France; every man of these 450 is an hero!” Napoleon 
and Luler attended the battle on the Exerciesplatz (drill-ground), and 
the Prince fired the first gun against the town. The Emperor cried. 
It was a touching sight. The general fired grenades in the town, and 
destroyed the newly-fitted restaurant, at the railway-station, and two 
or three more houses; for what purpose, is not well to be understood. 

At Turks Mill Station I met two Englishmen, who came from 
Saarbriicken, and who had witnessed the fight. They were quite 
excited with admiration. One of the two gentlemen was an artist 
who spoke eight languages, and had travelled all over the world; the 
other was a young English officer who wanted to see the war. As 
they were going by post to Trier, I resolved to join them; as I could 
not go to Saarbriicken on account of the French being in Dutweiles, 
as was reported. 

The few post officials were nearly crazy, for their little office—quite 
sufficient for the time of peace—was now crowded with soldiers’ letters, 
packages, &c. We were to start at 4 p.m, but it was past 5 when 
we went off. At Hermeskeil our party was increased by a very 
interesting young widow whom I had met already in Birkenfeld, at 
supper. She had travelled from Pomerania to say good-bye to her 
only brother, a captain, whom she had not seen for about two years. 
When she arrived at his garrison he had just left, and she was now 
running after him to carry out her purpose—a rather difficult thing, 
as the Prussians kept their movements very close. To find a whole 
army corps was no easy thing, and still less to find a battalion of Jager. 
We arrived at Trier (Treves) at about 1.30 a.m. The two Englishmen 
went to the Venice Hotel, where they had left their trunk; and the 
lady and myself went to the Rothe Haus, a very old and excellent 
hotel. The porter told us of the capture of Weissenburg by the 
Crown Prince, which news had arrived at about 11 o’clock. 

The first thing I heard next morning was a note from my English 
friends, who told me that they were in great trouble, and requested 
me to help them. I found them in their room guarded by a policeman. 
When they arrived, last night, they found some uniformed officials, 
belonging to the commissariat, who celebrated the victory of Weissen- 
burg, and made an infernal noise. When the officers heard that the 
two gentlemen came from Saarbriicken, they were invited to join the 
tipplers; and the artist, who speaks German as well as one of them, 
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related what he had seen. One of the officers, who had celebrated the 
victory more energetically than the rest, on hearing the two gentlemen 
speaking amongst themselves in a foreign language, and also hearing 
that they had been amongst the outposts, &c., conceived the suspicion 
that they were French spies. Their English passports did not avail 
them anything. Not only their effects, but also their persons were 
minutely examined; and they were placed under arrest, and did 
not sleep a wink all night. The occurrence was reported to the 
Commandant, an old colonel, who reported it again to the general com- 
manding division, who had his quarters in the Rothe Haus. He 
was Lieut.-General Von Malortki. I believed that he was an old 
comrade of mine, and went at once to see him. Though he was 
not the man I believed him to be, he received me very well, for he 
knew me. I explained to him the case of my English friends, and told 
him I was convinced, from their conversation and other circumstances, 
that they were harmless but very curious tourists. The general 
believed me, but said it was very imprudent, in time of war, to move 
between the outposts without permission from a military authority. 
The colonel was present, and he ordered to release them, if nothing 
more suspicious was,to be found in their trunk, for which I handed him 
the key. They were, however, not permitted to return to the front. 

After having told my friends the result of the interview, I sat down 
to write my letters, when the young lady in search of her brother sent 
me word that a train was starting for Saarlouis in an hour's time. 
Arriving there, the lady saw at the station a jager from her brother's 
battalion, and heard from him that he wasat that moment in Huttersdorf, 
about ten miles off. She resolved at once to go there, and I offered to 
escort her. We found a peasant with a leiterwagen, and, with a 
bundle of straw for a seat, we set out. We passed several villages, 
all filled with troops. In Huttersdorf there were nearly 6000. We 
passed the captain, who drilled his company, without stopping, for his 
sister intended to surprise him. Arrived at his quarters, the lady 
asked the rural landlord where the captain’s room was. The farmer, 
without turning his head, pointed with his thumb over his shoulder 
towards an open door leading to a room on the ground-floor. Peeping 
in, we discovered a litter extending over the whole floor, on which 
hussar jackets were mixed with infantry tunics, trousers, &.—a 
picturesque-looking military salad. Fifteen commissioned officers 
lodged there, of whom the captain was one. In addition to these, 
seventy-five soldiers and fifteen horses were quartered in the same 
house. 

Whilst the captain, on his return from drill, conversed with his 
sister in the orchard, I strolled through the village. Outside the 
only inn sat General Von D. Goltz, with some officers. The innkeeper 
had neither anything to eat nor to drink except schnaps, which I did 
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not like. Even water was rather rare, as the wells became rapidly 
exhausted by so many men and horses. 

We started for Saarlouis when it commenced to get dark. Clouds 
gathered in the sky, and lightning cleaved them, but no thunder was 
heard. We had, however, not proceeded far, before the sluices of 
heaven opened. I had a shower-proof overcoat—bought in Regent 
Street—and the lady had the same; but it was not a shower, it 
was a deluge. The young widow had, however, a rather large sun- 
shade, which she charitably shared with me, and spread her wide 
cloak and dress over my knees, whilst I, to steady her, encircled her 
with my right arm. The rain dropping from the sunshade falling 
down in my lap made me feel rather cool, but all the waters of the 
clouds could not damp our good-humour. Each new misfortune 
which we discovered became a fresh source of merriment ; we laughed 
so madly that the rather serious horses shook their heads disap- 
provingly. We were as wet as could be, and it was as dark as ina sack, 
when a Prussian post-commander in a village asked the peasant “ what 
he had loaded?” “A wet lady,” cried my merry widow; and I said, 
** Undine and Kuhleborn.” The wet amusement lasted for two hours, 
and became considerably improved by the straw on which we were 
sitting becoming as wet as possible. The road was one torrent. 
At last we arrived at our inn. I jumped in the most con- 
venient puddle, and took the merry widow in my arms, calling her 
however, for several reasons, a wet-stone. She caught my hand and 
ran with me before a curtainless window provided with shutters out- 
side, as no looking-glass was there, and we admired our beautiful 
figures, laughing like mad. The people were still at hand, and some 
hot coffee, &c., restored us. The worst was that we had no change of 
dress, and to sleep in those wet clothes was rather unpleasant. I saw, 
next morning, my widow friend to the station, and she returned 
to Trier, to my great regret, for Ellen de M. was the most pleasant 
travelling companion one could desire. ‘Had not a war correspondent 
now and then such an intermezzo, I would throw up the business. 

Thad once been living for two years in Saarlouis, but that was 
thirty-five years ago. The railway had, however, produced only a 
few changes. At present it is prepared for a defence. The trees 
.on the glacis are partly cut down, the moats are filled with water, 
and the whole flat country around is submerged. Saarlouis is a 
town about 250 paces in diameter. Extensive fortifications, built 
by Vauban, and augmented by the Prussians, envelope it. Recently 
the main ramparts have been casemated. The many doors and 
gates of the fortress were closed, but opened to the inhabitants. 
Nobody asked for a pass, but as some officers and soldiers looked with 
suspicion at me, I thought it better to visit the governor, and to 
request him to give me a pass. When I entered, the colonel looked 
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at me for nearly a minute, and I commenced wondering, when he 
said, “It is indeed long since we have seen each other.” He recog- 
nised me after more than thirty years, at which time we were young 
lieutenants together, he being a few years my junior. We had a 
pleasant conversation, and he gave me the required pass, which was 


"of great value to me, especially in this part of the country. 


The colonel and other officers whom I met told me many little 
incidents of outpost encounters. The French always moved whole 
companies against a patrol, and were, since the 2nd of August, rather 
shy of the lancers and the 40th regiment, always inquiring, when 
they crossed the frontier, “ Nix vierziges?’ One captain told me 
that he had been standing the same morning at one of his outposts, 
when a whole company of French cavalry appeared at about 400 
paces. The captain told the outpost to fire, and the whole company 
ran like rabbits. 

In the evening the inspector of the station told me, that next 
morning a train would run to Burbach, near Saarbriicken. I of 
course profited by it. The North German Consul at Mobile, 
Alabama, was in the same coupé. He has been in fifteen battles 
in America, and wanted to see the great battle against the French. 
We resolved to keep together. When we arrived at Burbach 
we heard with pleasure that we could proceed to Saarbriicken, where, 
on the day before (6th) a considerable fight had taken place. The 
restaurant of the station (destroyed on the 2nd by the French) 
and some wounded soldiers, indicated that we approached the front. 
I met one of the 40th, who was very indignant about his helmet, 
which was indeed very much out of shape. The splinters of a grenade 
had torn its leather, and a Chassepot bullet had taken off the metal 
point from the top. 

The consul and I proceeded to the Hagen Hotel, near the station, 
which was crowded with officers and “ Johannites”—Knights of the 
order of St. John. We resolved, first to fortify our inward man by a 
substantial breakfast, and then reduce our things to the smallest 
compass, in order to be ready for a walk over the battle-field and to 
Forbach, which was reported occupied by our troops. When I was 
busy with my things, I saw through the window a whole host of 


army surgeons and Knights of St. John arrive, and, on a pony,, 


Princess Agnes Salm-Salm, in a grey riding-dress, the white badge 
with the red cross on her arm. She accompanies the celebrated 
Dr. Busch, of Bonn. I went out to greet her, though I looked more 
like a robber than a decent man, and several knights and other 
hangers-on seemed astonished that I made my way through them ; 
but they were still more astonished when the princess, on seeing me, 
rushed right up into my arms, kissed me, and then presented me as 
her old dear friend. I knew her before she was married, and was the 


— 
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only witness at her marriage. She is a splendid, energetic woman, 
and the manner in which she has behaved is much admired by every 
one. King William and the Queen think very much of her, and never 
omit an opportunity to show it. 

The French held the above-mentioned position, which is extremely 
strong, and commands all the passages over the Saar. People were 
therefore very much astonished when they evacuated it in such a hurry 
that they even left behind provisions and material of war. They told 
me in Saarbriicken the French had believed that the whole ground 
was undermined, and that it was the intention of the Prussians to blow 
them up. 

The Prussians had resolved to attack the four divisions of General 
Frossard on the 7th of August, and arranged that sufficient troops 
were concentrated on that day. Had this plan been executed, the 
whole would have been taken prisoners. By mere chance, however, 
the fight was provoked the day before. Three companies of cavalry 
made a reconoitering excursion beyond the Exerciesplatz towards the 
Spichern Hills. 

To make the reader understand my description of the battle I must 
first describe the ground on which it took place. 

The old turnpike-road from Saarbruck and the railroad from 
St. Johann meet, after about three miles, at a village called Stiring. 
Between these two roads, near the town, are the hills I mentioned 
before. From the railroad, in the direction to Stiringen, to the 
great ironwork, Stiring de Wendel, runs a ravine between wooded 
hills. The wood nearest to the railroad was occupied by the Prussians ; 
that towards the turnpike-road by the French. This latter wood was 
provided with roads or cuts crossing each other, in order to defend it 
better. There was also a telegraph. Between this wood and the turn- 
pike-road, forming the point of the triangle, is a rather high and bare 
plateau. Here the French had an extensive camp, on which they had 
light entrenchments near the ironwork, which they had also occupied. 

On the other side of the turnpike-road rises a rather long and 
high ridge, which extends towards Saarbriicken, which is called the 
Spichern Hills, from a village situated on the plateau on the top of 
these hills. Opposite the Exerciesplatz, with an undulating terrain 
between, projects from that ridge, like a promontory, a rather steep 
hill (about thirty degrees, if not more). This whole range was occu- 
pied by the French, and captured jofficers told me that they felt 
perfectly safe on that fortress, and did not even imagine the possibility 
of being attacked there. 

On the turnpike-road, on its right-hand side, is an inn, called the 
Golden Brehen, which is the first house in France, standing as nearly 
as possible on the frontier; from this house, on the opposite side of 
the road, leads a way up the ridge. This way is the frontier; there 
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stands a stone with a P on one side and an F on the other. This 
frontier runs along the foot of the ridge, and close to the foot of the 
above-mentioned projecting hill. 

On the morning of the 6th of August, three companies of cavalry 
reconnoitced between the Exerciesplatz and the Spichern ridge, 
and advanced even towards Stiringen. The French came to drive 
them back; Prussian infantry from the wood, about 2000 men, were 
attracted by the fire, and joined in the fight, which soon became 
general, as other Prussian regiments hurried to the spot. 

After a rather sharp contest, the French were thrown out of their 
wood (where they had established a telegraph), and a sharp fight took 
place on the plain, where they had had a camp, and erected some 
breastworks near the ironwork. The Prussians soon drove them, how- 
ever, over that plain and the turnpike-road to the Spichern mountain 
ridge, the other end of which—where the projecting hill is—was 
occupied by them. Near the French frontier they had taken a more 
advanced position, in order to protect the railroad and turnpike-road 
leading to France. 

The Prussians were by no means willing to give the game up. 
Whilst the 12th regiment climbed up near the road ascending the 
rocky hills from the Golden Brehen, the 39th and the fusilier bat- 
talion of the 74th formed for a storm against that above-mentioned 
projecting hill, on the top of which the French had thrown up 
breastworks. 

The commander ordered the music to play, and the brave soldiers 
stormed that hill, which is rather difficult to climb even without any 
encumbrances. Four times they had to fall back. Meanwhile, other 
troops had taken the wooded ridge behind the projecting hill, and 
advanced on the crest, with the intention to take the French on the 
top of the projecting hill on their right flank. The storm column 
formed for the fifth time, and carried the hill. A battalion of Prussians 
and French met on the crest of an eminence in a bayonet charge. 
They approached within fifteen paces—when the French turned tail. 

When the brave 89th and 74th had carried the hill, one or two 
batteries went up the winding road behind the hill and leading to its 
summit, upon which there is a bare plain. To the left of the road 
a wood commences. On that high plateau raged a furious battle. 
The French, however, were beaten in the most glorious manner, and 
driven back in great confusion. 

Now, I beg to notice that the French had four divisions, therefore 
nearly 40,000 men; and that the position on the ridge was an im- 
mense advantage, and that the Prussians had scarcely 12,000 men in 
the fire. The Prussians said: “If one of our regiments had been on that 
ridge, the whole French army could not have taken it.” The loss of 
the Prussians, in killed and wounded, is estimated at 4000, amongst 
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whom are many slightly wounded. ‘The fusilier battalion of the 74th, 
consisting of 1000 men, lost 600 and 16 officers. The 40th regi- 
ment, the 48th, the 39th, the 12th, the 77th, all had heavy losses; 
but these brave fellows are not cast down, but only the more eager for 
a fresh contest. Several guns were taken, and also three mitrailleuses. 
The latter are stupid things, not worth speaking of. A few men 
with needle-guns are far more formidable. 

The consul and I went over the Exerciesplatz to the wood running 
towards the iron work. There were a great number of dead in the 
wood—Prussians, especially of the 39th, and French. On the plain, 
however, they were thicker. The whole field looked like a rag fair. 
Beyond the turnpike-road, French cavalry had made a foolish attempt, 
which was illustrated by the number of dead horses. 

The inn of the Golden Brehen looks as if it had had the smallpox. 
Doors and windows are splintered by bullets, and the roof is riddled. 
The French tried to stand near Forbach, where is another very strong 
position, but they were dislodged. ‘The Dusseldorf hussars were fast 
behind them, and captured, on the 7th, a rather long train with all 
kinds of provision. We went to Forbach, the first French town, to 
the Hétel au Chariot d@ Or. The people were very much frightened, 
for the Prussians had been described as barbarians. But they soon 
recovered from their fright, and took, with pleasure, the money with 
which the Prussians paid for their wine and cigars. 

The consul wanted to go ahead, but I had to write. At last 
he resolved to stay in Forbach, whilst I resolved to return at once to 
Saarbriicken, and to go with some citizens from Saarbriicken, who 
would show me the way along the Spichern ridge. In the rocky paths 
and woods, everywhere in fact, we found plenty of dead. One Prussian, 
of the 12th, lay there as if he was sleeping and had an agreeable 
dream. A bullet had pierced his heart. Each Prussian soldier had a 
little badge of tin, hanging around his neck, on which his regiment 
and his number are embossed. We found a group of four—two French 
and two Prussians—who had killed each other with their clubbed guns. 
The plateau, on the top of the projecting hill, was covered with dead. 
There they were very thickly strewn; many had been buried already. 
Many people from Saarbriicken and its neighbourhood, men and 
women, came to see the battle-field. 

I returned, the day before yesterday, to Saarbriicken, which is 
crowded with wounded. The King was expected, and the whole town 
was ornamented. He arrived, however, only yesterday, with Bismarck, 
Moltke, and the Duke of Coburg. They are still in Saarbriicken. 

The great victory of the Crown Prince at Woerth caused great 
rejoicing—6000 prisoners, 30 guns and 6 mitrailleuses captured ; 
MacMahon wounded, his army nearly dissolved. May be that it will 
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be cut off. The Prussians stood yesterday a few miles from Metz. 
General Frossard slightly wounded at St. Avold. 

On the 7th the Prussian General Von Francois was killed. He 
received four bullets. The colonel of the 12th is also wounded. 

I left Saarbriicken last night for Saarlouis, and will take a carriage 
and advance towards Bouzonville, for I think it possible that a battle 
may take place in the triangle formed by Metz, Thionville and 
Saarlouis. The French officers say “ Nous sommes perdus!” The 
Prussians will be soon in Paris,and Napoleon may look out for other 
employment. I must be off, or I might miss the battle. I saw no 
correspondent whatever in front; I do not know what has become of 
them, for Saarbriicken was swarming with English correspondents 
before. 

Corvin. 
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CRAMER’S PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET. 
THE LARGEST IN EUROPE, 
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Rosewood or Walnut, 28 Guineas. Rosewood or Walnut, 34 Guineas. 


Ash Case, 23 Gs. Black Walnut, 25 Gs. heaps 
Onthe Three Years’ System, £2 12s. 6d. per Quarter. On the Three Years’ System, £3 3s. per Quarter. 
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insolid Mahogany. ver extreme climates. In Rosewood or Walnut (Brackets),42 Gs. 
40 Guineas. 


On the Three Years’ System, £4 4s. per Quarter. On the Three Years’ System, £4 4s, per Quarter. 
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od In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble 
In Rosewood, 70 Gs. In Walnut, 75 Gs. 50 Guineas. 
On the Three Years’ System, 6 and 7 Gs. per Quarter. | On the Thrce Years’ System, £4 14s. 6d. per Quarter. 


London: 201 & 207, Regent Street. Brighton: 64, West Street. 
May be had of Cramer, Woop, & Co., Moorgate Street, London; Westmoreland Street, Dublin ; 
and High Street, Belfast. Also of Woop & Co., Edinburgh. J. Mur Woop & Co., Glasgow, 
Minsom & Son, Bath, Sire & Son, anp Hime, Liverpool, 
























CRAMER’S 
EDUCATIONAL COURSE FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


In 12 Parts, ONE SHILLING each; ‘or Two Volumes, 6s. each. 





1, Cramer’s Celebrated Tutor, containing the 
Ruaiments of Music, Rules on the Art of Finger- 
ing, Examples, Exercises, and Lessons in the Major 
and Minor Keys, with a Prelude to each Key. 

2. Easy Exercises, Preludes, &c., from CRAMER, 
BERTINI, CZERNY, LOGLER, Sacred and Oper- 
atic Airs, calculated to form and develope the Taste. 

8. Little Fantasias, Preludes, and Exercises from 
CLEMENTI, CRAMER, KALK BRENNER, &c., 
Lessons with a special view to the left hand. 

4, “Recreations” in Fantasia Form, Secular and 
Sacred ; and Short Exercises with Special Objects, 

5. Studies introductory to the Sixth Book, 

6. Selections from the Simpler Works of HAYDN, 
MOZART, BEETHOVEN, and MENDELSSOHN. 





7. Celebrated Studies, by J. B. CRAMER, MO- 
SCHELES, BERTINI, CZERNY, and NOLLET. 

8. Cramer’s Celebrated Studies (continued); Half: 
Hours with MENDELSSOHN, STEIBELT, DUS- 
SEK, and CRAMER. 

9. Advanced Studies by CRAMER, HENRI HERZ, 
BERTINI, and TH. DOKHLER. 

10. The Modern School: Fantasias, &c., from the 
most Popular Compositions of CHOPIN, THAL- 
BERG, and GOUNOD. 

11. Sacred Music, by BACH, GLUCK, MOZART, 
MENDELSSOHN, MEHUL, HAYDN, SPOHR, 
HANDEL, ROSSINI, and WALLACE. 

12. Cramer’s Celebrated Studies (continued). 








CRAMER’S 
EDUCATIONAL COURSE FOR THE VOICE, 


In 12 Parts, ONE SHILLING each; or Two Volumes, 6s. each. 





1, Cramer’s Vocal Tutor, containing Rudiments of 
Music, Instructions for Cultivation of the Voice, 
with Exercises, Lessons, Solfeggi, Simple Songs, &c. 

2. Exercises, Solfeggi, Songs in Two and Three 
Parts, with Illustrations from BENNETT, MAY- 
NARD, CRESCENTINI, PAER & PELEGRINL 

3. Exercises, Solfeggi, &c., from Rossini, Rubini, 
SCHIRA, GARCIA ; Part Songs, &c. 

4, The Italian School of Singing. by Crivelli, Garcia, 
ROSSINI, RUBINI, SCHIRA, and other Masters; 
Part-Songs by MACFARREN and others. 

§. Exercises and Songs by Rubini, Crivelli, Gounod, 
SCHUBERT, SCHIRA, BALFE, WALLACE, 
MACFARREN, HATTON, 





6. Duets, Trios, and Part-Songs, by celebrated 
Composers, 

7. Observations on the Art of Singing, by Manuel 
GARCIA, Solfeggi from celebrated works, &c, 

8. Observations on the Art of Singing (continued), 
Solfeggi from the works of CRESCENTINI, &c. 

9. Observations on the Art of Singing (concluded), 
by MANUEL GARCIA. 

10, Advanced Solfeggi from the celebrated works 
of CRESCENTINI, PAER, PELIGRINI, &c. 

11. Celebrated Trios from popular English Operas. 

12, Songs by Modern Composers—Gounod, Balfe, 
SULLIVAN, DAVID, ARDITI, LEVEY. 








THE ‘CRAMER’ 


HARMONIUMS 


Are of the best manufacture, and are so toned as to be the most agreeable Drawing-room 
Instruments. It may be particularly noticed that the various stops of the ‘Cramer’ Harmo- 
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niums are so distinctive in their effects as to preserve 
their individuality when used in the grand ensemble, 
approaching more nearly the effect of an Orchestra 
than has hitherto been attained. 


1 Stop, 4 Octaves, Oak, £1 15 0 per quarter for 4 qrs. 
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CHANCEL ORGAN—No. 1. 
ONE MANUAL. 
CC to Gs, In all, 56 Notes. Five Stops. 1} 
Octaves of German Pedals. 
£7 10s. per Quarter for Three Years. 
CHANCEL ORGAN—No. 2. 
ONE MANUAL. 
CC to Gs. In all, 56 Notes. Nine Stops. Two 
Octaves German Pedals. Two Composition 
Pedals. General Swell. 


£12 12s. per Quarter for Three Years, 


CHANCEL ORGAN —No. 8. 
TWO MANUALS. 
CC to G8, In all, 56 Notes. Pedal Organ, CCC 
to E, 29 pipes. Couplers—Swell to Great; Great 
to Pedal. Sixteen Stops. Three Composition 
Pedals. 2} Octaves German Pedals. 


£25 per Quarter for Three Years. 





CHAMBER ORGAN—No. 1. 
ONE MANUAL. 
CC to G8. In all, 56 Notes. Four Stops. 
Octaves German Pedals. 


£6 per Quarter for Three Years. 
CHAMBER ORGAN—No. 2. 
ONE MANUAL. 


In all, 56 Notes. Six Stops. General 
Two 


Two 


CC to G3. 
Swell. Two Octaves German Pedals. 
Composition Pedals. 


£10 per Quarter for Three Years. 


CHAMBER ORGAN—No. 3. 

ONE MANUAL. 
In all, 56 Notes. Nine Stops. 2% 
Two Composition 


CC to G3, 
Octaves German Pedals. 
Pedals. General Swell. 


£12 per Quarter for Three Years, 


DIAPERING FRONT PIPES EXTRA. 





London: 201 & 207, Regent Street. Brighton: 64, West Street. 
May be had of Cramer, Woop, & Co., Moorgate Street, London; Westmoreland Street, 





CRAMER'S GLEES AND PART MUSIC. 





No. 

1. Bethlehem (S.S.T.B.) ....+ 000000 ++GOUNOD 
2. O Salutaris Hostia (T.T.B.B.) ......G@ounop 
3. Ave Verum (S.S.T.B eseee+eGOUNOD 
4. The Faded Rose (S., AB. ). J. @. CaLtcort 
5. Sweet Vesper Hymn (S.A.T.B.)_..H. Swart 
6. The Cuckoo sings in the Popl: ur «Tree 
(S.A.T.B.) . eeeeeeeG. A, MACPARREN 
. Lullaby (S. AT. B).. .J. BARNBY 
Merrily Wake Music’s “Measure—Madrigal 
(S.S.A.T.B.).. sans . BARNETT 
. Cradle Song (SATB) . “JH, Swarr 
. Safe Home! (Dr. Neale's Funeral Hymn) 
eR sk oc cckeesancs-ocenain WILLING 
. Harvest Home (S.S.T.B.)..G. “A. Macrarren 
. The Miller ‘SATB,) . -G. A. MacrARREN 
. Lo, the Karly Beam of “Morning (S.C.B.B.) .. 
M. W. Batrs 
. Allis Still (S.A.T.B.) ....G. A. MACFARREN 
. By Babylon’ 8 Wave (S. ‘A. T. $ ). .Gounop 
i Cheer up,Companions (T.7.B.B.).V.E. 3ECKER 
- Be Peace on Earth ( (8. A, T.B.) ..Dr. Crotcr 
3. Blessed be the “dh Ye T.T.B.B.) J. BENEDICT 
9. Crocuses and acne he (S.A.T.B.) HL. Smart 
. Lo, Star-Led Chiefs (S.A.T.B.) .. Da. Crotce 
. The Joys of Spring (S.A.T.B.) .H. Smart 
. May the Saints “Protect - Guide Thee, 
(Round) Ce 2 ya ee A. MAcFARREN 
. Wine, wine, the Magician ps art! (Trio) 
(T.B.B. I. W. Batre 
. Thou chts of Home. (Trio) (8. 8.6. ) J. Beyepicr 

. 0, hear ye not, Maidens. (Trio) (8.S.C.).. 
BE. SMART 
26. Now the Sun has mounted ae (7. T.EB.).. 
A. MAcFARREN 
. Hymn to Cynthia (S.A.T. By = = SMART 
. In Days of Lang Syne (V illanelle) ($ TB.) 
 Acmoteeci 
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No. 
29. “Though the World with see (8.C.B.B.) 
WALLACE 
30. Light as Fairy foot can fall (S. S. re 2 io 
Cc. M. Von  Wanen 
81. Fill the Shining Goblet (A.1T.B.B.)........+. 


Joun Parry 
82. The Merry Gipsies (S.S.B.) ......T. WELSH 
33. Mild Star of Eve (A.T.T.B.) ......'T. WeisH 
84, While Shepherds (S.A.T.B.) ..J. F. Stupson 
35. Glory to the Caliph...... C. M. Von WEBER 
86. Land of Wonders (S.A.T.B.) ......H. Smart 
37. Shepherd’s Uot (S.A.B.) . T. WELSH 
38. In a Cell or Cavern deep (A: TTB. ) 

Joun Parry 


89, The Meeting of Ships (Three weene) 
40. O, tell me, shall my Love be Myne 8 - T.B.) 
IANCHI TAYLOR 
41, I know a Maiden (S.A.T.B.) ......JoHn OLD 
42. I wish to tune my Quiv’ring (A. ‘TT. ee 
T. F. WALMSLEY 
43. Yo Little Birds that Sit and Sing (S.A.T.B.) 
H. Smart 
44, At First the eopeenee Rill, (Jessy Lea) 
S.A.T.B.) . ..G. A, MACFARREN 
45, hans that around “as, (The Angels us) 
(BB. 0. 2ER) veins.cs-09 . V. WALLACE 
46, er Wood, the Wood, the Gay Greenwood 
00:00:0000.00.000ts Me SERORAREEE 
47. Vidtager’ 8 Evening Song (S.A.T-B, )..F. Mort 
48. Peace to the Mem’ry of the Brave, Soli (T.B.) 
and Chorus (8.S.1.B.) ..W. V. WALLAcB 
49. Over the Dark Blue Waters (8: T.B.) ....<.00 
C. M. Von WEBER 
50. Trumpet Blow (S.S.T.T.B.B.) ......Gounop 


Other Numbers are in the Press. 








“CRAMER'S GLEE 


SINGER’S LIBRARY. 





1, The Ree (Glee for four voices)....J. Exuiotr 0 2 
2, The Evening Gun (Ballad for three voices), 
T. Moore ; Forgive blest shade.. nee 
Dr. Cattcort 
3. ’Twas Nature’s Gay Day (Glee for three 
voice 8)... . Bannan Livivs 
4. By Celia’s Arbour (Giee for’ four voices) .... 
W. Horstsy 
5. “os ppy Fair (Glee for three voices), SutELp ; 
Breathe soft, ye Winds — for three 
Voices) .... . PaAXToNn 
6. Charity (‘Trio for equal voices) .... .. Rossint 
7. Discord iG lee for four voices), 8. W RBBB, Sen.; 
She who lies here ( Round) naebiaaie 


8. Faith (Trio for equal voices) ........ Rosstnt 





9. Health to the Queen (Glee for four voices), 
R. Sporrorta; Drink to Me only with 
thine Eyes (Glee for three voices). Mozart 

10. When shall we three meet again (Ballad), 

Horstxy; Lightly tread, ’tis hallowed 
ground (Glee for three voices) J. ScorLanD 

11. Crabbed Age and Youth (Glee for four voices), 
R. J. S. Srevens; A beauteous fair has 
stole my heart (Catch) 

12. See our oars with feather ’d spray, Sir Joun 
STEVENSON ; 

13. Gallant and gaily on the waves siding (Glee 
for three voices); Sweet blossom (Glee for 
three voices) .. . .» Dr. CALLCoTT 

14. See the conquering hero comes +» os HANDEL 


Other Numbers are in the Press. 














CRAMER’S VOCAL GEMS. 


Price Sixpence each Number, Post Free for Seven Stamps. , 





No. 1.—Fifteen English Songs, 
No. 2.—Fifteen Christy ‘Minstrels’ Songs, 
No. 3.—Six Duets. 
No. 4.—Twelve Songs by Balfe and Wallace, 
No. 5.—Twelve Sacred Songs. 

No. 6.—Twelve Old English Songs. 
No. 7.—Twelve Songs by Schubert. 
No, 8.—Fifteen Christy Minstrels’ Songs, 
No. 9.—Twelve Opera Songs. 

No. 10.—Haydn’s Canzonets.—1st Set. 
No. 11.—Haydn’s Canzonets.—2nd Set. 
No. 12.—-Fifteen Christy Minstrels’ Songs, 
No. 13.—Selection of Irish Melodies, 
No, 14.—Six Sacred Duets. 

No. 15.—T'welve Songs by Dibdin. 

. 16.—Twelve Sones by UH Russell and J. P. Knight. 

7.—Twelve Ballads by 6 inley. 
Five Songs by Bishop. 
Vifteen Christy Minstrels’ Songs. 





No, 20.—Sixteen Scottish Songs. 
No. 21.—Six Sea Songs. 
No. 22.—Ten Italian Opera Songs, 
No. 23.—Twelve Songs of the Rhineland. 

No, 24.—Fifteen Christy Minstrels’ Songs, 
No. 25.—Twelve Christy Minstrels’ Songs. 
No. 26.—Twelve Songs by G. A. Macfarren and 
Henry Smart. 

No. 27.—Six Two-Part Songs by Mendelssohn, 
No. 28.—-Eleven Humorous Songs, 

No. 29. ——— Songs for Bass and — Voices. 
No. 30.—Twelve Comic Song 
No. 31.—Eleven National Senge. 

No. 32.—Ten Songs for Contralto Voices. 

No. 33.—Nine Songs by Mendelssohn, Meyerbeer, 
and Mozart. 

No. 34.—Nine Songs by Charles Gounod, 

No. 35.—Yen Songs for ‘Tenor Voices. 

No. 36.—Nine Popular Ballads and Cavatina 





CRAMER & CO, LIMITED, 201, REGENT STREET, LONDON. w. 








DIGESTION RESTORED. 


‘PANCREATI NE as a Remedy for Indigestion is vastly superior to Pepsine, which can only digest 
one kind of Food.’— The Lancet. It enables persons to take Cod Liver Oil and fat without nausea.or indigestion, 


PANCREATINE POWDER, Bottles, 2s., 3s. 6d., 6s. 6d., 12s, 6d,, and 21s, 
PANCREATINE WINE, Bottles, 3s., 5s., and 10s. 


CONSUMPTION, WASTING, &c. 
PANCREATIC EMULSION decideily : assists digestion and needles the Body. In eases of 


Debility, Wasting, &c., from any cause it is most valuable. Patients take it readily when they cannot take Cod 
Liver Oil.’ See Reports of Medical Men with each Bottle. Bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., and 88. 


PANCREATIZED DIGESTIVE COD LIVER OIL, Bottles, 3s. and 6s. 


Prepared by SAVORY & MOORE, 143, New Bond Street, London. 
Precurable of all Chemists. Note.—'SAVORY & MOORE’ on the labels. 


CHAPMAN'S 











. PATENT 
Entire Wheat Flour 


Highly recommended by the faculty as the most nutritious and easily 
digested food for infants, children, and invalids. Its richness in phosphates 
makes it invaluable during teething; it is a singularly digestive and nourishing 
food for children, and is an excellent diet for invalids, being retained in the 
stomach when Arrowroot, Corn-flour, and similar articles are rejected. 

From the “ Lancet,” and April, 1870. 


We hope it will take the place of the purely starchy compounds now in use, both in the case of children and 


adults. From Pt ofessor ATTFIELD, F.C S., Professor of Practical Ghemistry to the Pharmaceutical 
Saclay of Great Britain, Be. 
Its richness in gluten or flesh-forming material, and earthy phosphates or bone and teeth-forming substance, 


show it to be a very valuable food, especially for children. It is incomparably superior to Arrowroot, Corn-flour, 
aad. other forms of starch which contribute but little to the formation of bone or muscle, 


Retail of Family Grocers and Druggists, &c., in 3d., 6d., and 1s. packets, and tins; 
- Wholesale of the Sole Proprietors, “ ; * 


Orlando Jones & Co., 


Fnventors and Manufacturers of LONDON. 


Rice Starch. 
PURE AERATED veils 


ELLIS’S RUTHIN SODA WATER. 
ELLIS’S RUTHIN POTASS WATER. 

@ ELLIS’S RUTHIN SELTZER WATER. 
ELLIS'S RUTHIN LEMONADE, 
ELLIS'S LITHIA WATER. 

ELLIS’S LITHIA AND POTASS WATER. 


For Gout—the last-named is a splendid remedy. 


Every Cork is branded “2. ELLIS & SON, RUTHIN,” and every label bears 
their trade mark, without which none is genuine. Sold by Chemists, Hotel- -keepers, 
Confectioners, and wholesale only from R. Extis & Son, Ruthin, North Wales. 


London Agents—W. BEST & SONS, Henrietta St., Cavendish Square. 
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HALF A MILLION 


HAS BEEN PAID BY THE 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, 


AS COMPENSATION FOR 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
“RIDING, DRIVING, WALKING, HUNTING, &o.) 


A BONUS TO ALL POLICY HOLDERS OF FIVE YEARS’ STANDING 
HAS BEEN DECLARED, PAYABLE IN AND AFTER 1871. 





OFFICES: 
64, CORNHILL & 10, REGENT ST., LONDON. 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Sceretary. 





























: ‘LEA & PERRINS. 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
|TABLE DELICACIES, | ' g 

Of the Highest. Quality, 





Manufactured by 








PURVEYORS TO THE QUEEN. 
PROPRIETORS OF iF 
CAPTAIN WHITE'S ORIENTAL PICKLE | 
seed — RRY PASTE. Re 
cy 2 #,*® See name on wrapper, label, bottle, and 
Sold retail in a pare va the World, and |i stopper. Sold by Crosse & Blackwell, London, 
Wholesale at the Manufactory, : and by all dealers in Sauces, 
SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. ; BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. 


LEA & PERRINS, 


pth tic | 
























































LONDON: PRINTED BY W. CLOWES AND SONS, STAMFORD STREET AND CHARING CROSS, 
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